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"/  have  ventured 
Like  little  xvanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory." 

"I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I 
Did,  till  we  loved." 


THE    IMMORTAL 


Set  picturesquely  in  the  midst  of  spacious  gardens, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Doon,  rises  the  Monument  to 
Robert  Burns,  a  tribute  to  the  love  engendered  by  the 
songs  he  wrote,  a  love  that  flowers  more  fully  with  each 
passing  year.  Cool,  well-tended  lawns  surround  the  Mon- 
ument; there  are  tables  where  visitors  may  sit  com- 
fortably drinking  tea  of  a  summer  afternoon;  at  stalls 
one  may  purchase  picture  postcards  or  miniature  rep- 
licas of  the  Cottage  or  other  souvenirs;  sweetmeat  ven- 
dors are  there  to  cater  to  the  thousands  who  pour  into 
the  garden  spot  in  pilgrimage  to  honor  the  genius  that 
was  Robert  Burns.  The  people  are  of  every  sort:  the 
lowly  who  know  that  Burns  was  one  of  them,  that  he 
could  express  the  sentiments  that  lie  in  their  own  hearts 
as  deeply  and  as  sensitively  as  they  lay  in  his;  there 
are  scholars,  artists  and  poets  of  the  day  who  do  honor 
to  their  peer  in  artistry.  The  place  is  thronged;  hap- 
piness and  laughter  and  tenderness  ride  the  air,  for  the 
spirit  of  Burns  pervades  the  scene  and  dominates  all 
else. 

And  there  one  hears  the  words  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
those  lovely  words  that  have  cemented  countless  loves 
and  friendships.  Or  perhaps  one  catches  the  lilt  of 
Highland  Mary,  or  To  a  Mountain  Daisy.  For  many 
indeed  are  ready  to  quote  from  Robert  Burns  until  their 
voices  fail  them.  And  more  than  that:  they  know  not 
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only  the  songs,  but  the  bard  himself.  They  will  tell  you 
more  about  his  life  than  the  Englishman  can  tell  of  the 
life  of  Shakespeare.  Every  country  has  its  One  Great 
Poet, — yet  which  of  these  Great  Poets  does  the  mass 
of  people  so  strongly  feel  to  be  one  of  them?  No  poet 
commands  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  people  as 
does  Burns.  He  is  unique.  He  is  the  immortal  embodi- 
ment of  Scotland,  the  essence  of  great  poetry. 

Burns's  Night,  the  anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth,  is 
celebrated  year  after  year  the  world  over.  Nothing  can 
change  Burns's  Night,  for  it  is  as  though  Burns,  that 
one  night  of  the  year,  helped  eradicate  men's  differences 
as  his  words,  pathetic  and  tender,  or  splendidly  coarse 
are  whispered  and  shouted  everywhere  on  land  and  sea. 
In  New  York,  in  London,  in  New  Orleans,  in  Vancouver, 
aboard  the  luxury  liner  breasting  the  high  seas,  on  the 
tramp  steamer  Annie  Laurie  sailing  the  same  seas,  in 
Melbourne,  and  last  but  not  least,  in  Edinburgh  itself, 
should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot? 

Half  a  mile  from  the  Monument  stands  the  Cottage 
where  Burns  was  born.  It  is  a  small  cottage,  reverently 
guarded  and  in  excellent  care;  perhaps  even  more  so 
than  when  its  one  large  room,  with  bed  built  into  the 
wall,  with  its  fireplace  that  served  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing, the  neatly  arranged  dishrack,  the  single  table  and 
few  hard  chairs,  housed  the  youthful  Robert  Burns. 

Everywhere  the  landscape  suggests  a  phrase  or  line 
from  one  of  his  poems.  Here  is  the  bridge  he  immortal- 
ized; there  the  haunted  kirk  of  Tam-O-Shanter;  there 
tumble  the  waterfalls,  singing  as  lyrically,  almost,  as 
the  master  poet.  It  is  little  wonder  that  he  was  inspired 
by  those  surroundings  to  write  such  lines  as  these: 
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"Well  gently  walk  and  sweetly  talk 
Till  the  silent  moon  shines  clearly." 

Or,  in  more  pensive  strain : 

"Ye  flowery  banks  o*  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  so  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  so  full  of  care !" 

Robert  Burns  is  the  one  man  in  whom  all  people  have 
a  share.  He  is  the  lusty  drinker  of  the  inn,  the  singer  of 
songs.  He  is  the  conservative  farm-holder.  He  is  the 
conscientious  civil  servant.  He  is  the  poor  young  writer 
struggling  through  poverty.  He  is  the  mad  lover,  the 
impatient  but  always  tender  husband. 

He  lived  in  poverty  all  his  life,  bedevilled  by  lack 
of  money  and  the  want  of  opportunity  induced  by  that 
lack.  Continually  thwarted,  he  was  never  free  to  develop 
his  genius  to  its  full  magnificence.  In  the  end  he  endured 
the  high  agony  of  knowing  that  he  had  never  fulfilled 
his  innate  possibilities,  possibilities  which  only  he  then 
knew  existed.  He  knew  that  in  dying  at  37 — he  was 
aware  that  he  was  dying — he  was  barely  at  the  threshold 
of  his  finest  accomplishments,  for  life  had  begun  to 
deepen  and  heighten  him,  had  made  him  more  compas- 
sionate. He  had  that  rare  thing — the  common  fund  of 
sympathies,  coupled  with  a  most  uncommon  genius  for 
expressing  them.  His  concern  was  for  homeless  mouse 
as  well  as  for  struggling  man;  his  was  the  boundless 
pleasure  in  the  good  things  of  life.  The  fields  where 
he  ploughed,  the  helpless  and  the  hurt,  his  own  heart- 
aches— all  these  were  his  teachers,  as  were  his  vanished 
love  and  his  unfulfilled  aspirations. 

"My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June  . . ." 
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As  long  as  men  see  the  beauty  of  a  red,  red  rose  and 
of  the  fragrant  white  hawthorn  in  bloom ;  as  long  as  they 
recognize  the  majesty  of  the  Highlands  and  the  green 
woods,  of  broad  fields  and  gently  flowing  river,  so  long 
will  men  read  Burns  and  love  him,  he  who  wrote  so  elo- 
quently of  the  things  of  Nature  and  the  things  of  man. 


S.  G. 
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CHAPTER     I 

THE   PEASANT 

Burns  has  never  died.  From  the  very  first,  when  the 
verses  of  this  "ploughboy"  became  known  outside  his 
own  immediate  circle,  Scotsmen  have  tried  to  force  one 
to  regard  him  as  something  of  an  infant  prodigy.  His 
own  countrymen,  part  frightened,  part  amazed,  but 
mostly  proud  that  they  have  produced  such  a  splendor, 
have,  in  a  never-flagging  stream,  set  themselves  to 
criticize,  to  analyze,  to  praise  or  to  blame,  so  that,  at 
times,  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  man  Burns  and  the 
poet  Burns  must  be  finally  lost  beneath  the  deluge  of 
learned  matter  written  about  him. 

He  has  not  been  lost.  His  place  in  the  nation's  heart 
has  never  really  been  in  danger,  owing  to  the  Scot's 
limited  library.  Where  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  the 
Bard  are  the  sole  reading  matter  of  the  crofts  and  the 
cottages,  the  works  of  the  biographers  and  the  his- 
torians have  cut  no  ice. 

We  have  forgotten  who  wrote  the  words  of  God  Save 
the  King.  We  shall  never  forget  the  author  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne.  We  stand  stiffly  to  attention  for  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,  scarce  daring  to  look  at  our  neighbors 
lest  they  accuse  us  of  Bolshevist  tendencies.  We  hold 
hands  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  people  whom  yesterday 
we  had  never  seen  as  we  sing  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

It  is  this  which  has  saved  Burns,  preventing  his 
admirers  from  turning  him  into  a  museum  piece,  over 
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whose  dusty  and  tortuous  pages  they  may  spill  their 
ink  as  they  wallow  in  the  Higher  Criticism. 

I  think  Burns  would  have  been  in  a  quandary  over 
this.  He  would — gay  companion  of  the  taverns  of 
Ayrshire — have  rejoiced  to  hear  convivial  people  shout- 
ing his  songs.  But,  equally,  that  solid,  stolid  Scots  good 
sense  of  his  would  have  been  flattered  and  made  proud  by 
the  weary  mumblings  of  the  professors.  That  the  pro- 
fessors frequently  got  him  all  wrong  would  have  infuri- 
ated him.  That  this  one  claimed  him  as  a  convinced 
Jacobite  would  have  astounded  him.  That  another  dis- 
puted that  he  was  ever  a  Jacobin  would  have  astonished 
him  no  less.  That  a  third . . .  But  there  is  no  end  to  the 
disputations.  Each  school  of  thought  ( !)  demands  that 
Burns  shall  fit  exactly  into  the  little  niche  prepared 
for  him,  while  denying  that  there  can  be  an  iota  of 
truth  in  anything  that  the  opposing  factions  assert. 

And,  of  course,  the  truth  is  so  simple.  Burns  was  not 
a  raging  revolutionary  solely.  He  was  not  solely  that 
horribly  pious  person  who  wrote  horribly  pious  letters, 
any  more  than  he  was  solely  that  unashamed  scoundrel 
who  wrote  one  particularly  nasty  letter  to  Clarinda. 
He  was  not  one  of  these  things  solely.  But  he  was — in 
common  with  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-men — a 
mixture  of  these  and  a  good  many  others. 

His  heart — more  than  the  hearts  of  most  other  men — 
led  him  on  wild  and  lovely  adventures.  His  blazing 
sympathy  landed  him  in  difficult  places.  His  steady, 
plodding  mind  took  him  slowly  along  conventional 
paths,  but  all  the  while  there  was  this  inner  conflict 
that  goes  on  in  all  of  us ;  this  impossibility  of  ever  get- 
ting everything  where  we  can  understand  it,  unless  we 
are  either  very,  very  holy  or  very,  very  sinful. 

And  Robert  was  neither  of  these.  He  had  the  ordinary 
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Scot's  deep  respect  for  learning.  All  his  life  he  was 
wading  through  books.  All  his  life  he  was  ready  and 
eager  to  discover  new  facts.  He  was  always  anxious  to 
know  how  the  rest  of  the  world  lived.  He  was  anxious 
to  compare  the  habits  of  other  people  with  the  habits 
of  the  people  he  knew.  He  read  slowly  and,  in  a  way  that 
no  Englishman  born  in  the  same  circumstances  would 
have  been  capable  of,  he  took  himself  utterly  seriously, 
so  that,  in  Edinburgh,  he  felt  no  self-consciousness  and 
was  able  to  meet  question  with  answer  and,  in  his  turn, 
question  again. 

The  Englishman,  in  like  circumstances,  would  have 
been  gauche.  He  would  have  been  shy,  afraid  to  look 
away  from  his  boots.  Or  he  would  have  been  brusque 
and  hearty:  "I'm  as  good  a  man  as  you  are — and  a 
damned  sight  better."  Or  he  would  have  been  amused, 
chuckling  with  delight  as  duchesses  trailed  round  him, 
thinking  of  the  tale  he  would  tell  the  folks  at  home. 

Not  so  Burns.  He  was  completely  serious.  There  was 
nothing  funny  in  his  being  in  Edinburgh  drawing- 
rooms.  He  was  rather  proud.  He  was  inclined  to  over- 
dramatize  himself  to  himself;  but  he  was  completely 
at  ease.  These  people  had  nothing  on  him.  If  they  did 
not  like  it,  they  could  lump  it. 

But  he  was  terribly  hurt  when  the  Edinburgh  people 
threw  him  over.  He  was  so  serious  about  himself  that 
it  never  struck  him  that  they  might  have  taken  him 
into  their  drawing-rooms,  not  through  any  deep  admira- 
tion for  his  poetry  or  his  character,  but  because  he  was 
a  curiosity.  An  Ayrshire  ploughman  who  wrote  poetry 
and  of  whom,  it  was  whispered,  the  local  Kirk  Session 
knew  no  good,  was  not  come  by  every  day  of  the  week. 
He  was  worth  observing.  He  was  worth  watching  for 
a  little;  but,  when  the  ploughman  behaved  in  quite  a 
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civilized  way,  when  it  appeared  that  he  talked  and  wrote 
much  as  they  did,  he  was  no  longer  interesting.  His 
poetry  was  all  right.  Certainly. . . .  But  you  could  buy 
that  at  Creech's,  without  being  under  the  obligation 
of  inviting  him  to  your  house. 

If  Burns  had  been  eccentric  or  bad-mannered;  if 
there  had  been  some  society  scandal  tacked  on  to  his 
name,  he  would  have  been  more  welcome.  Instead,  he 
was  painfully  good-mannered  and  the  only  scandals 
were  connected  with  servant  girls  of  whom  the  psalm- 
singing  population  of  his  home  were  taking  good  care. 

Again,  Edinburgh,  like  all  capital  cities,  had  a  life  of 
its  own ;  a  life  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  country 
of  which  it  was  the  metropolis.  The  tyranny  of  the 
kirk — for  it  was  no  less — over  the  parishes  was  never 
reflected  in  the  capital  with  its  intellectual  inhabitants, 
its  cosmopolitans  who  journeyed  by  stage  as  far  south 
as  London,  its  revolutionary  clubs  and  its  fashionable 
drawing-rooms. 

And  Robert  Burns  has  been  reared  in  the  shadow  of 
the  kirk.  He  had,  daily,  heard  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. What  intellectual  attainments  he  had  acquired 
had  been  acquired  in  a  hard  school,  a  school  that,  often 
enough,  only  began  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the 
plough;  a  sheer  dogged  grinding  and  determination 
that  Robert  Burns  should  not  be  illiterate. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  panegyrists  and  the  senti- 
mental to  rave  about  his  "innermost  spirit  urging  him 
on."  It  did,  but  the  urgings  of  the  spirit  had  to  be 
fostered  by  many  weary  hours  of  study  by  candlelight ; 
interrupted  sometimes  by  the  call  of  a  cow  in  labor,  the 
coughing  of  the  horses,  the  plaintive,  sick  bleating  of 
the  sheep. 

Often  he  must  have  cursed  those  urgings  that  drove 
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him  on.  Often  he  must  have  thrown  down  his  book  and, 
taking  the  old  horse,  have  ridden  into  the  town,  where 
there  was  the  rough  comradeship  of  the  taverns,  the 
dancing  eyes  whose  invitation  he  so  seldom  refused,  the 
tumbling  in  the  bracken  with  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences and  the  ghastly  headaches  in  the  morning. 

But  he  crept  back.  The  fatal  curiosity  and  deter- 
mination led  him  on.  The  laughter  and  songs  in  the 
taverns,  the  kisses  of  tender  mouths  gave  only  a  tem- 
porary satisfaction,  while,  deep  in  himself,  Robert 
Burns  wanted  other  things.  He  wanted  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  world  outside  his  own  home.  He  wanted  con- 
firmation of  all  the  stories  he  had  heard  from  half- 
drunken  lips  of  the  grand  new  freedom  that  was  being 
born  under  Washington,  and,  later,  the  freedom  that 
came  to  France. 

Life  for  Burns  would  have  been  a  simple  thing  if  he 
had  only  been  content  to  go  on  as  his  fellows  went  on. 
If  he  had  ploughed  and  married  his  Jean  and  raised 
his  children  and  thrown  other  girls  in  the  bracken  and 
sat  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in  the  kirk,  he  would 
have  had  a  hard  life,  but  a  life  no  different  from  that 
of  hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  little  poorer  financially 
than  the  life  he  led  in  the  end.  But  he  would  not  have 
been  Robert  Burns  and  he  would  not  have  sung  the 
songs  that  are  the  most  priceless  possession  of  Scot- 
land. 

If  he  had  loved  and  forgotten,  he  would  never  have 
reproached  himself  in  immortal  verse.  If  he  had  heard 
of  France  and  America  only  as  other  topers  heard  of 
them,  the  literature  of  freedom  would  have  been  the 
poorer. 

But,  from  his  birth,  the  heritage  perhaps  of  his 
heroic,  but  very  dull,  father,  Robert  Burns  was  finding 
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himself . . .  and,  in  the  end,  despite  the  many  letters  he 
wrote  describing  himself,  despite  the  outpourings  of 
himself  in  verse,  despite  Mary  Campbell  and  Clarinda 
and  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  the  copious  correspondence,  despite 
the  stupid  gift  of  cannon  to  the  French  Revolutionaries, 
despite  the  visit  to  Edinburgh  and  the  travels  through 
Scotland  and  the  flattery  of  the  nobility,  he  remained 
— and  that  is  the  real  sum  of  his  splendor — a  peasant, 
the  voice  of  the  people,  patient,  good-humored  and 
loving,  calling  out  to  the  people,  making  his  music 
of  the  common  things  round  him,  of  drunken  men  in 
inns,  of  country  girls  in  trouble,  of  mountain  flowers 
and  patient  farm  animals  and  of  that  indomitable  spirit 
of  Scotland  that  has  never  been  conquered. 


CHAPTER     H 

THE   TIMES 

The  Scotland  into  which  Burns  was  born  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1759,  was  a  Scotland  of  lord  and  peasant, 
of  numerous  scattered  villages,  each  governed  by  its 
local  Kirk  Session  with  its  headquarters  at  the  Manse, 
wherefrom  each  village  suffered  an  intolerable  tyranny 
in  its  peasantry,  while  the  gentry  went  magnificentfy 
free,  heedless  of  kirk  or  law,  answerable  for  their  con- 
duct to  no  higher  authority,  their  lives  as  wild  and 
ill-regulated  as  the  lives  of  the  smart  people  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  It  was  a  Scotland  where,  only  fourteen 
years  earlier,  Highlanders  had  gathered  round  the 
Pretender,  had  marched  with  him  to  Derby,  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  by  the  laughter  in 
his  eyes,  by  the  wild,  mad  venture  out  in  the  heather 
and  had,  in  the  end,  been  mown  down  by  the  King's 
guns,  slaughtered  as  they  stood,  dumbly  and  splendidly 
dying  for  a  lost  cause. 

The  old  enemy  was  still  across  the  Border.  All  the 
ancient  rights  of  a  free  people  were  gone.  The  very 
country  had  been  ravaged  and  laid  waste  again  and 
again,  so  that  men  had  lost  faith  and  lost  heart  and 
only  the  fear  of  the  devil  held  them  in  check. 

It  was  a  time  of  lost  hearts.  The  first  two  Hanoverian 
kings,  disliked,  never  understood,  never  troubling  to  be 
understood,  had  led  the  fashionable  world  of  London 
in  an  orgy  of  debauch.  Religion  had  perished.  Art  had 
died.  Literature  was  the  literature  of  the  successors  of 
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Pope,  a  matter  of  mathematics,  of  turning  neat  epi- 
grams, of  slandering  one's  neighbor.  The  literary  man 
was  dead.  The  literary  hack,  writing  for  his  nobleman 
master,  wore  his  mantle. 

The  people,  not  only  of  Scotland,  but  of  the  whole 
British  Isles,  were  divided  roughly  into  two  classes. 
There  were  the  nobility  and  those  who  clustered  round 
them  and,  away  in  foul  alleys,  diseased,  starved,  hated 
and  mightily  feared,  all  the  denied  and  rejected,  those 
who  had  no  place  in  the  sun,  who  must  now  show  them- 
selves in  fair  places — the  Rabble ;  men  and  women  with 
the  same  five  senses  as  the  gentry;  the  same  bodies  to 
be  clothed  and  housed  and  fed;  the  same  hearts  to  be 
warmed  or  turned  to  stone;  the  same  souls  to  be  saved 
or  damned  eternally  but,  because  of  the  accident  of 
birth,  denied  for  ever  the  right  to  live  any  but  the  lives 
of  animals. 

They  slaved  and  sweated  and  died  by  the  thousands. 
They  breathed  their  last  in  the  foul  blackness  of  the 
mines.  Their  fingers  grew  numb  as  they  worked  in  the 
potteries,  modelling  figures  of  the  human  form  that  bore 
no  resemblance  to  their  own  tortured  bodies;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  pottery  they  made  remains  with  us  to- 
day long  after  the  makers  had  crept  away  to  die  in 
some  forgotten  corner. 

It  was  the  age  of  the  country  squire.  There  were  some 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverleys.  There  were  many  black-hearted 
devils.  The  laws  of  trespass  were  severe.  The  game  laws 
were  barbaric.  A  poached  pheasant  might  cost  a  man 
transportation  for  life.  A  sheep  would  see  him  hanged 
from  a  tree. 

The  Church  paid  no  heed.  The  crucifixion  of  the 
masses  was  no  concern  of  those  who  worshipped  One 
Who  had  been  crucified.  The  intolerable  tortures  of  the 
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people  of  God  were  nothing  so  long  as  the  laws  of  mam- 
mon were  served;  so  long  as  the  London  coffee-houses 
were  open,  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich  crowded, 
while  men  and  women  gambled  away  fortunes  in  a 
night. 

There  was  no  heart  in  religion.  There  was  no  spirit- 
uality. What  religion  there  was  consisted  of  a  cold  ap- 
peal to  reason. 

Politics  had  sunk  till  they  could  sink  no  farther. 
Since  the  arrival  of  William  of  Orange  there  had  been 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  power  of  the  throne.  The  age 
of  kings  was  passing.  The  time  for  the  age  of  govern- 
ments was  not  yet  come.  In  Europe,  among  people  far 
more  backward  than  the  agrarian  English  and  Scots, 
there  were  already  grumblings  of  discontent.  Dutch 
William,  gloomily  guarding  his  right  and  prerogative 
in  a  foreign  land,  had  had  his  path  made  the  smoother 
in  that  Mary  was  a  Stuart.  Anne,  who  followed  him, 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  magic  of  monarchy.  She  might, 
it  was  said,  be  ruled  by  Sarah  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Mas- 
ham,  but  she  was  not  ruled  by  her  ministers.  That  her 
ministers  were  the  servants  of  her  chosen  companions 
made  no  jot  of  difference.  Anne  was  still  Queen  of  Eng- 
land with  a  puppet  husband  and  that  bitter  succes- 
sion of  hapless  children. 

But  the  coming  of  the  Hanoverians  had  altered  all 
things.  Constitutional  monarchy,  from  being  a  boast, 
became  a  fact.  Tory  squires  might  still  drink  to  "the 
King  over  the  water" ;  they  might  still  toast  "the  gen- 
tleman in  a  black  velvet  jacket,"  but  their  service  was 
purely  lip-service.  The  return  of  the  Stuarts  would 
have  meant  too  much  reversal  in  the  order  of  things. 
That  Mary  and  Anne  succeeded  James  II  was  almost 
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an  accident.  The  Stuart  dynasty  ended  with  his  igno- 
minious flight. 

Nothing  save  their  picturesqueness  remained  to  the 
Stuarts,  and  Burns,  years  later,  wrote,  "That  they 
failed  I  thank  God;  but  I  cannot  join  in  the  ridicule 
against  them." 

From  the  accession  of  George  I  to  the  ill-fated  Prime 
Ministership  of  Lord  Bute  (1762)  the  country  was 
governed  by  a  Whig  Ministry.  For  the  first  twenty-six 
years  of  that  time,  Robert  Walpole,  a  man  so  coarse  as 
to  be  remarkable  even  in  those  days  of  coarseness,  was 
the  actual  ruler  of  the  country.  He  was  successful  be- 
cause, in  him,  the  English  people,  loathing  their  kings 
and  partly  ashamed  of  them,  saw  the  typical  English- 
man; a  man  whose  stories  were  unashamedly  bawdy, 
who  reminded  them  of  the  tales  of  the  great  Clarendon 
who  had  been  so  consistently  fooled  by  his  mistresses 
and  who,  best  of  all,  was  so  devoted  to  sport  that  a 
special  holiday  had  to  be  given  to  Parliament  on  Satur- 
days that  he  might  hunt  with  his  beagles. 

He  was  a  Norfolk  squire.  He  never  left  his  own  coun- 
try. The  land  north  of  the  Tweed  was  as  foreign  as 
the  wilds  of  America  would  have  been  to  him. 

But,  unlike  America,  it  was  dangerous.  It  was  the 
"auld  enemie,"  the  land  of  the  Stuarts,  the  ancient  ally 
of  France,  the  past  purveyor  of  regular  raids  across 
the  Border.  From  that  direction  war  might  come.  And 
war — in  1715  and  again  in  '45 — did  come,  pathetically, 
hopelessly,  weakly. 

Apart  from  that,  Scotland  was  left  to  stew  in  its  own 
juice.  But  the  Scots,  deserted  by  those  who  had  joined 
them  to  themselves,  set  about  putting  their  own  house 
in  order. 

Their  power  was  tiny.  Their  determination  was  great. 
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From  the  days  of  John  Knox,  the  Scot  had  known  and 
admired  the  efficacy  of  learning.  Schools  had  gradually 
appeared  in  the  parishes.  The  hooliganism  that  had 
long  been  a  part  of  Scots  life  tended  to  disappear 
among  the  poorer  people  at  about  the  same  rate  that  it 
began  to  reappear  among  the  polite  folk  of  St.  James's 
and  Edinburgh. 

Poets  and  writers  who,  a  century  earlier,  had  known 
the  beauty  of  Lovelace,  now  put  on  the  apparel  of  Smol- 
let  and  Fielding.  It  was  a  pedestrian  age  with,  ever  be- 
neath it,  trembling  to  escape,  the  passion  of  ecstasy 
that  became  Burns  and  then  Keats  and  Shelley. 

But  at  first  the  unrest  that  was  brewing  all  over  Eu- 
rope was  only  noticeable  in  Scotland  under  a  religious 
guise.  The  Scottish  Reformation  had  been  a  social  as 
well  as  a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  measure.  The 
changes  at  that  time  had  altered  Scottish  character  far 
more  than  any  changes  in  England  had  altered  the  char- 
acters of  the  natives  of  that  country.  While  the  placid, 
contented  English  still  went  humbly  on  their  knees  be- 
fore squire  and  parson,  while  high  office  was  only  ob- 
tained through  bribery  and  corruption,  while  the 
aristocracy  of  England  lived  a  pseudo-intellectual  life 
and  the  common  people  were  almost  wholly  illiterate,  in 
Scotland  there  grew  up  men  like  William  Burness,  the 
poet's  father,  men  steeped  from  their  earliest  youth  in 
the  language,  the  thought  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
enduring  such  hardships  as  the  English  laborer  could 
not  dream  of,  wresting,  hopelessly,  year  after  year, 
until  it  killed  them,  a  living  from  the  soil,  who  trusted 
blindly  and  implicitly  in  God  and  who  would  rather 
see  their  children  dead  than  that  they  should  obtain 
riches  through  dishonest  means. 

It  was  the  national  character.  It  was  the  character 
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that  had  been  behind  The  Bruce  and  The  Wallace, 
that  had  been  slain  in  its  thousands  at  Flodden,  that 
had  let  Mary  Stuart  be  killed  at  Fotheringay  and  said 
not  a  word  (was  she  not  a  Papist  and  strumpet?),  that 
had  thrown  away  its  lives  for  the  ill-fated  Stuarts  and 
that,  in  the  end,  for  an  idea,  for  a  lovely  dream,  had 
been  butchered  at  Culloden. 

They  are  very  far  away  from  us  to-day,  those  cou- 
rageous Scotsmen.  They  had  of  their  company  John 
Knox,  who  slaved  in  the  galleys  and  whose  religion  was 
something  so  cruel  that  no  Englishman  could  have 
stomached  it.  They  had  of  their  company  Jennie  Geddes, 
who  threw  a  stool  at  a  dean  because  Scottish  inde- 
pendence must  not  be  insulted  by  English  domination. 
But  mostly,  they  had  those  unspectacular  men,  as  Wil- 
liam Burness,  who  worked  every  day  of  their  lives, 
remembering  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  Scotland, 
reading  their  Bibles. 

"who,  weary  o'er  the  moor  his  course  does  hameward  bend,  to 
his  'wee  bit  ingle,  blinking  bonnily'  where  his  good  wife  and 
his  children  will  gather  round  and  eat  their  supper  and  then, 

"  'wi'  serious  face 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 
The  big  ha'  Bible,  once  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 
His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care.  . .  .' 
"And  'Let  us  worship  God'  he  says  with  solemn  air/' 

It  was  happening  all  over  Scotland.  It  was  happening 
in  thousands  of  humble  homes.  Night  after  night,  weary 
from  their  eternal  struggle  with  the  soil,  the  father 
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returned  to  his  family,  weary,  but  not  so  weary  that  he 
forgot  his  God. 

For  God  was  always  present  with  them.  He  was  a  real 
physical  presence  in  a  way  that  no  one  not  a  Scot  with 
a  Scot's  training  could  understand.  He  walked  beside 
them  at  the  plough.  He  watched  over  them  as  they  slept. 
He  was  with  them  as,  at  night,  they  tended  the  lambing 
of  the  ewes;  as  they  sat  up  with  a  sick  neighbor;  as, 
drunken,  they  returned  from  some  carouse. 

He  was  a  presence  to  them  as  God  must  have  been  a 
presence  to  the  men  of  old  time :  when  He  walked  in  the 
garden  with  Adam;  when  He  sent  the  ravens  to  Elijah; 
when  He  carried  Moses  up  to  Pisgah,  so  that  no  man 
knoweth  where  he  is  buried. 

And  that  remains  the  mystery  and  the  solution  of 
Scotland.  It  remains  the  mystery  and  the  solution  of 
Burns. 

There  were  Scots,  picturesque,  romantic,  who  de- 
serted their  birthright;  women  such  as  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  went  after  false  idols  and  whom  the  Scots 
cast  out.  They  could  not  understand  her.  They  had  no 
part  in  her.  She  was  inimical  to  them,  a  kind  of  mystery 
that  they,  mostly  mysterious  people,  would  never 
fathom. 

The  heart  of  Scotland  was  deeply  religious.  There 
was  fanaticism,  but  the  fanaticism  was  the  exception. 
John  Knox,  with  his  ravings,  was  not  a  product  of 
Scotland.  He  was  a  product  of  the  galleys. 

But  William  Burness,  reading  his  Bible,  seeing  God 
around  him,  making  the  greatest  of  sacrifices  that  he 
might  have  his  family  near  him  lest  they  come  to  harm, 
he  was  of  Scotland.  He  was  rugged  and  permanent  and 
absolutely  secure  in  his  faith. 

The  world  might  be — it  was — standing  over  a  vol- 
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cano ;  the  men  and  women  in  the  world  might,  as  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  have  deserted  their  God,  but  their  God 
had  not  deserted  them.  Always,  in  the  midst  of  tribula- 
tion, in  the  day  of  sorrow,  at  the  hour  of  death,  God 
stood  at  their  right  hand,  watching  them. 

And  all  over  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth, 
there  were  men  of  this  mind  and  nature.  They  were  men 
who  bowed  to  the  Government ;  who  saw,  dimly  perhaps, 
that,  if  the  land  was  to  have  peace,  the  land  must  fol- 
low the  English. 

Holding  fast  to  their  Church,  they  deserted  the  self- 
government  of  their  land.  It  was  as  though  they  said 
God  was  on  the  side  of  the  Big  Battalions.  The  Low- 
lands had,  long  since,  given  way.  After  the  '45  the 
King's  men  pursued  the  Highlanders  into  their  fast- 
nesses, bringing  them,  one  by  one,  into  subjection.  The 
great  chiefs  lost  their  chieftainships  and  became  land- 
lords. The  roads  of  England  were  lengthened  and  wound 
their  ways  through  the  Highland  glens. 

Lowland  Scots  built  the  roads.  Heroic,  Presbyterian 
missionaries  journeyed  to  the  North.  Lowland  law  was 
applied  to  the  Highlands.  Terrible  hardships  were  suf- 
fered. Yet,  in  the  end,  there  came  peace. 

No  longer  did  the  innocent  men  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties see  their  crops  laid  waste  by  the  guerrilla  warfare 
between  the  King's  men  and  the  Highlanders.  Scotland 
had  become  one  nation.  From  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  Highlands  existed  only  geographi- 
cally. The  whole  of  the  country  was  linked  up,  an 
appendage  of  England. 

Yet,  from  that  time,  Scotland  gained  in  her  nation- 
ality. The  ancient  heroes  became  like  men  from  some 
fable  or  history  book.  The  feuds  of  the  nobles  became 
things  vain  and  meaningless.  Culture  that  had,  for  long, 
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been  at  the  mercy  of  any  Highland  chief,  now  ceased 
to  be  local  and  spasmodic  and  became  general  and  per- 
manent. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  Pitt  had  the  happy  idea  of 
enrolling  Highland  regiments  to  fight  beside  their  Eng- 
lish neighbors  in  Canada  and  over  the  Empire. 

So  Scotland,  that  had  been  feudal,  and  isolated, 
playing  a  lone  hand,  was  linked  up  with  the  modern 
world,  had  become  the  land  that  was  to  see  Robert  Burns 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  that  was  to  see  the  ghastly  con- 
trast of  the  great  deer  forests  and  the  slums  of  Glas- 
gow ;  that  would  give  birth  to  the  Tourist  Industry  and 
to  the  Queen  Mary. 

Prosperity  came  to  Scotland  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  men  like  William  Burness  to  spend  all  their 
lives  hoeing  thistles,  but,  sadly,  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  spend  all  their  lives  on  the  dole. 

Dour  but  romantic,  careful  but  amazingly  generous, 
the  Scot  put  his  own  house  in  order  and  travelled  all 
over  the  world. 


CHAPTER     III 

ALLOWAY 

The  cottage  in  which  the  poet  Burns  was  born  was  a 
poorly  built  structure  of  clay  and  thatch,  situated  close 
to  Alloway  Church,  which  his  father,  William  Burness, 
had  erected  himself  in  the  year  1756.  So  poorly  con- 
structed was  it  that  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  Rob- 
ert, only  three  years  after  the  building  of  the  place,  a 
storm  swept  away  the  whole  of  one  gable,  and  Mrs. 
Burness  and  her  small  son  had  to  be  moved  to  another 
cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  while  repairs  were 
effected. 

From  this  happening  a  legend,  not  unnaturally  fos- 
tered by  the  owners  of  the  other  property,  grew  up  that 
Robert  had  actually  been  born  not  in  the  house  which 
his  father  had  built,  but  in  that  to  which  he  was  moved. 
Later  inquiry,  however,  has  proved  conclusively  that 
this  was  not  the  case ;  and  that  the  storm  did  not  sweep 
over  Alloway  until  the  28th  or  29th  of  January. 

Like  most  Scottish  cottages  Burns's  birthplace  was 
built  on  one  story,  consisting  of  a  living-room  with  the 
bed  let  into  the  wall,  another  room  that  was  probably 
used  as  a  kitchen  and  as  a  sleeping  place  for  the  grow- 
ing family;  and,  leading  out  of  this  room,  the  byres 
for  the  animals,  for  William  Burness  would  keep  a  few 
sheep  and,  perhaps,  if  things  went  well,  there  would 
be  a  cow. 

The  noises  of  the  animals  were  with  the  family  day 
and  night,  so  that  among  the  first  sounds  Robert  heard 
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were  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  the  soft,  soothing 
breathing  of  the  cattle;  the  regular,  rhythmic  swish  of 
the  milk  as  it  poured  into  the  pail  and  the  quiet  move- 
ments of  his  father  as,  at  night  sometimes,  he  would 
get  out  of  bed  to  help  an  ewe  with  a  difficult  lambing  or 
to  sit  by  a  sow  for  fear  she  overlaid  her  litter. 

It  was  a  rough,  honest  life.  The  animals  were  tended 
in  the  spare  time  of  their  owner,  whose  regular  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  gardener  to  Provost  William  Fergu- 
son of  Doonholm. 

William  Burness  himself  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
Kincardineshire.  He  had  received  the  education  which, 
even  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  common  in  Scotland, 
so  that  he  could  read  and  write  and  had  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic. 

But  the  farm  in  Kincardine  had  not  prospered.  The 
soil  was  rough  and  stony.  Season  after  season  storms 
destroyed  the  crops;  so  that  William's  father  saw  the 
work  of  his  life  falling  about  him;  and,  by  the  time 
William  himself  was  nineteen,  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
no  living  to  be  had  from  that  land. 

He  left  home.  It  must  have  wounded  him,  for,  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  in  whom  a  deep  attachment  to  his  home 
and  his  family  reigned,  that  man  was  William  Burness. 
One  can  imagine  him,  even  as  a  youth,  slaving  at  the 
stony  ground  of  Kincardine.  One  can  imagine  the  heart- 
break as,  year  by  year,  the  best  work  was  seen  to  be 
fruitless,  as  the  borrowings  grew  more  frequent,  the 
hope  less  lively,  the  poverty  more  acute. 

So,  in  the  end,  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
young  William  left  home  with  his  elder  brother,  Robert, 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  great  world  beyond  Kin- 
cardineshire of  which,  as  yet,  they  knew  nothing.  Years 
later,  Gilbert,  William's  younger  son,  was  to  write  to 
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Mrs.  Dunlop:  "I  have  often  heard  my  father  describe 
the  anguish  of  mind  he  felt  when  they"  (William  and 
Robert)  "parted  on  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  confines  of 
their  native  place,  each  going  off  his  several  way  in 
search  of  new  adventures,  and  scarcely  knowing  whither 
they  went." 

William  travelled  south.  The  north  was  hopeless,  in- 
accessible, still  a  land  unknown  and  filled  with  wild 
rumors  of  turbulent  tribes. 

But  south  there  was  hope.  South  was  the  fabled  city 
of  Edinburgh,  the  rich  plains  of  the  Lowlands,  law 
and  order  and  the  prospect  of,  eventually,  setting  up  on 
some  little  homestead  of.  his  own  where,  in  his  turn, 
the  Bible  in  one  hand,  the  spade  in  the  other,  he  might 
rear  his  children. 

But  that  prosperity  was  not  for  William  Burness. 
Maybe  it  was  that  he  was  too  good  a  man,  that  his 
heart  and  his  mind  were  too  simple  to  take  advantage 
of  all  those  things  that  are  known  as  "good  business." 
Maybe  it  was  that  he  was  really  a  bad  farmer.  Perhaps 
the  handicap  of  starting  on  borrowed  capital  was  too 
great  a  handicap.  Perhaps  his  frail  health  held  him 
back  or  the  soil  was  too  stony  or,  like  Job,  God  wanted 
to  try  him. 

Anyway,  whatever  the  reason,  go  where  he  might, 
do  what  he  might,  all  through  his  life  he  was  dogged 
by  bad  luck,  so  that  in  the  end,  broken  in  spirit,  broken 
in  body,  he  came  to  his  death. 

But — and  that  is  the  whole  glory  of  this  man's  life 
— broken  he  might  be,  but  his  hand  still  trembled  as  he 
laid  it  on  his  Bible. 

Bravely,  pathetically,  this  farmer's  son  walked  south. 
He  came  at  last,  worn-out,  hungry  perhaps,  but  with 
great  hope,  to  Edinburgh. 
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He  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  had  it  all 
planned.  Farming  had  been  a  failure.  He  had  no  money 
to  buy  or  rent  another  farm,  but  in  Edinburgh  there 
were  people  of  wealth.  In  Edinburgh  the  polite  world 
lived  with  gardens  to  be  tended,  with  hedges  to  be 
trimmed,  paths  to  be  made,  cunning  walks  contrived, 
where,  in  the  evenings,  lovers  might  walk  between  thick 
yew  hedges. 

He  came  to  the  city.  He  saw  the  castle,  the  ancient 
houses,  the  great  monuments.  He  saw  King  George's 
soldiers  and  he  must  have  rejoiced  because  here  were 
order  and  decency  and  well-regulated  lives.  There  would 
be  work  for  him  here,  he  thought,  as,  a  lad  from  the 
country,  he  stood  in  the  streets,  staring  at  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  or  gazing  in  at  the  shop  windows  where 
were  sold  a  multitude  of  objects  that  he  had  never 
known  existed. 

But  the  work  was  not  to  be  found.  Already,  it  seemed, 
other  lads  had  had  the  same  thought  as  William 
Burness.  Other  lads  had  come  to  the  capital.  They  had 
engaged  themselves  as  gardeners  until  there  was  no 
room  for  more;  and,  though  William  Burness  got  oc- 
casional work,  there  was  no  regular  employment.  And 
he  was  too  honest  and  quiet  a  man  to  persuade  people 
to  give  him  work  by  pretending  he  could  do  things  for 
which  he  had  no  training. 

More  often  than  not  he  was  searching  for  work,  his 
stomach  yearning  for  food,  his  head  dizzy  with  the 
crowds  and  the  noise,  his  heart  longing  for  the  barren 
fields  and  the  purling  brooks  of  his  home. 

But  he  did  get  some  little  employment  and,  when  he 
got  it,  he  was  able  to  send  help  to  his  parents  and,  wrote 
Gilbert  to  Mrs.  Dunlop:  "I  recollect  hearing  him  men- 
tion his  having  sent  a  Bank  note  for  this  purpose,  when 
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money  of  that  kind  was  so  scarce  in  Kincardineshire 
that  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  employ  it  when  it  ar- 
rived." 

From  Edinburgh,  working  his  way  one  autumn  har- 
vest, William  Burness  passed  through  Midlothian  and 
Lanark,  sleeping  by  night  in  stables,  writing,  when  he 
was  able,  to  the  old  people  at  home,  where,  no  doubt, 
they  had  the  schoolmaster  in  to  tell  them  what  he  wrote, 
till  he  came  to  the  west  into  Ayrshire,  where,  for  two 
years,  he  was  gardener  to  the  Laird  of  Fairlie  in  Dun- 
donald. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  still  miserably  poor,  but  with 
a  certificate  of  good  character  signed  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish  in  his  pocket,  he  moved  again,  eventually 
becoming  gardener  to  Mr.  Crawford  at  Doonside. 

Here  he  settled,  lodging  at  the  Mill  and  living  a  care- 
ful, frugal  life;  and  here,  in  1756,  believing  that,  at 
last,  he  saw  his  way  clear  and  that  he  might,  without 
undue  risk,  set  up  as  a  market-gardener  on  his  own, 
he  left  the  service  of  Mr.  Crawford  and,  entering  that 
of  Provost  William  Ferguson  of  Doonholm,  he  took  a 
perpetual  lease  of  seven  acres  of  land  near  Alloway 
Kirk  from  Dr.  Campbell  of  Ayr,  and  in  his  spare  time, 
when  his  work  for  the  Provost  was  done,  set  about  cul- 
tivating it  and  building  a  house  that  he  called  New 
Gardens. 

It  must  have  been  heartbreaking  work,  but  never  once 
did  William  Burness  falter.  He  had  come  through  the 
heartbreak  of  Kincardine.  He  had  searched  for  work 
in  Edinburgh.  He  had  tramped  his  way  half  across 
Scotland.  Yet  God,  he  would  have  said,  had  never  for- 
saken him.  And  now,  added  to  God,  there  was  another 
whom  he  would  have  at  his  side,  someone  who  watched 
and  perhaps  helped  with  the  building  of  New  Gardens, 
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who  mixed  mortar  and  carried  boarding  and  straw,  who 
perhaps,  while  William  was  working  in  the  Provost's 
garden,  was  secretly  digging  those  seven  acres  of  land, 
turning  out  stones  and  roots,  tearing  down  weeds  and 
thistles,  being  stung  and  having  the  sweat  fall  off  her 
and  cutting  her  hands  on  the  stones  and  brambles.  But 
going  on,  working  courageously,  never  ceasing  in  her 
efforts  to  help  with  that  which  was  to  make  both  their 
fortunes. . . . 

For  William  Burness  was  in  love. 

During  the  time  that  he  worked  in  Fairlie,  he  had,  at 
the  Fair  at  Maybole,  met  Agnes  Brown,  a  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Brown,  who  was  the  tenant  of  the  farm  at  Craig- 
inton,  which  had  been  held  by  her  family  for  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  Browns  came  from  the  peasant 
stock  of  the  west  and  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
those  fanatics,  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  who  had,  for  years, 
championed  stoutly  the  religious  rights  of  a  free  people. 

They  were — if  we  consider  their  tombstones  in  Kirk- 
oswald — substantial  and  prosperous  people,  though 
Agnes *  herself  was  of  so  little  learning  that,  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  she  could  not  sign  her  own  name. 

But  what  she  lacked  in  intellectual  attainments  she 
made  up  for  in  moral  uprightness.  Already,  before  the 
arrival  of  William  Burness  in  her  life,  she  had  been  be- 
trothed to  another  suitor,  one  Will  Nelson,  a  gaudsman. 
Everything  had  pointed  to  a  happy  marriage,  when 
Agnes,  refusing  to  give  herself  before  marriage,  dis- 
covered that  Will  had  had  another  mistress. 

That  they  had  been  courting  seven  years  during 
which  time  her  lover  had  always  been  faithful  made 
no  difference  to  her,  a  Lollard  of  Kyle.  Her  religion 

i  Her  mother  died  when  Agnes  was  ten,  leaving  her  in  sole  charge 
of  a  family  of  six. 
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told  her  that  a  man  must  love  but  one  woman.  Her  man 
had  failed.  When  Agnes  heard  of  his  infidelity,  she 
knew  all  was  over.  Not  for  a  moment  did  she  consider 
condoning  the  offence.  Her  religion  forbade  her,  even 
though  it  hurt  her.  She  turned  him  away,  deaf  to  his 
entreaties  and  the  promptings  of  her  own  heart. 

So  William  Burness  had  found  her  and  so  he  had 
loved  her.  She  was  a  woman  after  his  own  heart,  strong 
and  fearless,  with  no  hint  of  weakness.  For  her  he  would 
build  New  Gardens.  For  her  he  would  set  up  as  a  mar- 
ket-gardener, working  his  body  to  death,  rearing  chil- 
dren by  her,  at  night  reading  portions  to  her  from 
the  book  that  was  never  far  from  his  side. 

It  must — to  our  minds — have  been  a  dull  courtship. 
But  it  was  the  kind  of  courtship  that  both  of  them 
wanted ;  an  alliance  between  William  and  Agnes  and  the 
God  Who  was  always  beside  them. 

The  building  of  the  cottage  continued.  The  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  went  on  apace.  There  would  be  a  home 
and  there  would  be  a  living  and,  between  them,  William 
and  Agnes  would  rear  a  family  of  God-fearing,,  hard- 
working children,  each  of  whom  would  labor  in  that 
sphere  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them,  earning 
the  respect  of  their  neighbors  and  the  reward  of  a  good 
life. 

And,  as  at  Christmas,  William  Burness  carried  his 
wife,  auburn-headed,  dark-eyed,  lively  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, to  the  home  at  New  Gardens,  they  can  neither 
of  them  have  imagined  that  they  were  earning  their 
immortality. 

Perhaps,  if  they  had  so  imagined,  they  would  not 
have  wished  it,  for  the  world  that  saluted  their  son  was 
a  world  they  had  never  known  and  could  never  know. 
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Fourteen  months  later  their  first  child  was  born. 
Meanwhile,  however,  probably  because  an  assured  wage, 
even  if  small,  was  preferable  to  the  risk  of  the  market- 
garden  with  its  uncertain  profits,  William  Burness  had 
been  persuaded  by  Ferguson  of  Doonholm  to  give  up 
the  venture  and  act  entirely  as  his  overseer,  while  Agnes, 
in  the  intervals  between  child-bearing,  managed  a  small 
dairy  at  New  Gardens  with  two  and,  occasionally,  three 
cows. 

For  the  first  six  years  of  the  poet's  life,  this  was  the 
order  of  things,  the  father  working  late  for  Mr.  Fergu- 
son while  the  mother  tended  the  home  and  tried  to  make 
a  small  living  from  the  dairy.  Often,  no  doubt,  the 
child,  Robert,  was  set  to  performing  small  tasks,  while 
the  neighbors  would  come  into  the  clay  cottage  for  con- 
versation and  refreshment,  chief  among  them  the  school- 
master, for  William  Burness  was  not  the  man  for  mere 
tittle-tattle  and  liked  an  intellectual  flavor  to  his  talk. 

Sometimes,  too,  Agnes's  relations  would  come  on  a 

visit  or  there  would  be  news  of  Robert,  the  brother  from 

whom  William  had  parted  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 

who  had  travelled  only  so  far  as  Montrose,  where,  for 

a  time,  he  prospered  and  became  one  of  the  town's 

wealthiest  and  most  influential  citizens,  only  in  the  end 

to  die  in  poverty  so  that  his  children  had  to  be  cared 

for  by  his  relations. 

There  would  be  tales  of  the  farm  in  Kincardineshire. 

23 
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There  would  be  tales  of  the  days  in  Kdinburgh  when 
William  Burness  had  almost  starved  and  there  would 

be  tales  of  the  rising*  of  *4fi  when  the  men  o(  the  High 
lands   had  marehed  smith  with   Prince  Charlie  only    to 
be  beaten  and  betrayed  and  have  everything  lost. 

Bui  Robert's  father  was  no  Stuart  man  and,  al- 
though later  in  life,  Robert  himself  delighted,  with  all 
the  romance  and  warmth  o(  a  Jacobite  minstrel,  to 
imagine  his  forefathers  had  shared  in  the  rising,  Wil- 
liam, frightened  probably)  lost  in  those  days  o(  peril 
he  might  be  suspected  o(  Jacobite  leanings,  took  care 

to  get  a  certificate  from  the  minister  o(  his  native  parish 
that  he  "had  had  no  hand  in  the  late  wicked  rebellion." 
They  were  troublesome  times  for  Scotsmen;  but,  his 
certificate  obtained,  William  went  on,  stubbornly  tilling 
the  soil,  giving  ot  the  best  oi  his  labor  to  his  master  so 
that,  later.  Dominie  Murdoch  wrote:  UI  must  not  pre- 
tend to  gave  you  a  description  o(  all  the  manly  qualities, 
the  rational  and  Christian  virtues  o(  the  venerable  Wil- 
liam Burness,  Tune  would  fail  me.  I  shall  only  add  that 
he  carefully   practised  every   known  duty,  and  avoided 

everything  that  was  criminal;  or,  in  the  Apostle's  words, 
therein  did  he  exereise  himself  in  living  a  life  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  towards  men.  ...  He  spoke  the 
English  language  with  more  propriety  (both  with  re- 
speet  to  diet  ion  and  pronunciation)  than  any  man  I 
ever  knew  with  no  greater  advantages.  This  had  a  very 
good  etYeet  on  the  boys  (Robert  and  Gilbert)  who  began 
to  talk  and  reason  like  men  much  sooner  than  their 
neighbors. M 

So  six  years  passed  and  the  first  child,  Robert,  was 
followed  by  three  others,  Gilbert  and  two  girls,  and 
William  Burness  grew  no  more  prosperous. 

lie  was  worried.  All  round  him,  in  Allowav  and  the 
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neighboring  parishes,  he  saw  men  like  himself,  of  no 
estate,  wrestling  with  the  earth  for  a  beggarly  living, 
rearing  their  children  and  then,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
children  were  old  enough,  seeing  them  sent  out  into  the 
world,  lost  to  their  parents,  for  the  need  to  make  a 
living.  He  was  worried,  for  he  had  always  before  him  the 
memory  of  that  departure  from  the  farm  in  Kincardine- 
shire ;  of  his  own  mother  and  father,  weeping,  waving  to 
him  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  he  and  his  brother 
Robert  had  clasped  each  other  and  set  out  on  their 
Odysseys  that  were  to  land  them,  the  one  a  pauper 
in  Montrose  and  the  other  a  pauper  in  Alloway.  He  had 
always  with  him  the  memory  of  the  weary  years  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  searching  for  work,  the  hard  living,  the 
scarce  food  and  that  tramp  through  the  autumn  harvest 
of  Scotland. 

There  had  been  temptations  then.  Often  enough  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  snatch  food  or  a  coat  when 
the  owner  was  not  looking.  Often  enough  there  must 
have  been  other  young  men  who  laughed  at  him  because 
of  his  honesty  and  because  of  the  Bible  that  he  carried 
in  his  pocket  and  because  he  would  not  join  them  in 
their  lawless  escapades.  They  had  laughed  at  him  and 
mocked  him.  But  William  Burness  had  not  cared  for 
that.  Always  he  had  had  with  him  the  knowledge  of  his 
God,  the  certainty  that  his  God  was  looking  down  on 
him  and  that  he  must  keep  himself  upright. 

He  had  conquered;  but  he  took  no  pride  to  himself 
on  that  account.  The  glory  was  God's ;  the  same  glory 
that  had  enabled  him  to  send  help  to  his  parents,  that 
had  won  him  his  wife,  that  had  given  him  the  strength 
to  build  the  small  house,  that  had  raised  up  children  to 
him. 

God's  was  the  glory;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  with- 
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stood  temptation  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  his  sons 
would  do  the  same.  So  he  swore  that  his  sons  should  not 
be  turned  out  into  the  world,  haunting  the  inns  of  Ayr 
and  Kilmarnock,  as  did  the  sons  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. The  life  at  Alloway  would  have  to  be  surrendered. 
It  was  a  poor  enough  life,  he  knew,  but  it  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  had.  But  now  that  must  be  abandoned.  He 
must  find  some  place  where  he  could  take  his  family, 
where  Robert  and  Gilbert  could  work  beside  him,  where 
they  could  marry  good,  decent  girls  and  rear  children 
and  be  of  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age. 

But,  for  the  moment,  there  were  other  things  to  con- 
sider. Robert,  in  particular,  required  more  teaching 
than  he  could  give  him.  Unless  they  were  to  grow  up 
ignorant,  they  must  be  sent  to  school.  So,  in  his  sixth 
year,  Robert  Burness  set  out,  for  the  first  time,  for 
Alloway  Mill,  where  a  Mr.  Campbell  kept  school. 

No  doubt  he  wept.  No  doubt  Mr.  Campbell  appeared 
to  him  a  terrifying  person,  but,  in  Alloway  Mill,  young 
Robert,  his  book  on  his  knees,  his  tear-filled  eyes  peering 
at  the  words,  did  his  best  to  satisfy  his  teacher,  who, 
with  thong  poised,  stood  over  him,  ready  to  whip  him 
if  he  was  foolish. 

The  sound  of  the  water  of  the  Doon  was  in  his  ears. 
From  the  unglazed  windows  he  could  watch  the  flight  of 
the  birds.  At  home  his  mother  would  be  fetching  up  the 
cows.  At  Doonholm  his  father  would  be  setting  the  gar- 
den, but  young  Robert  must  pore  over  the  book,  must 
listen  to  the  thunderings  of  Mr.  Campbell,  must  repeat 
endlessly  a  meaningless  jumble  of  words  that,  it  ap- 
peared, was  essential  to  the  understanding  of  arithmetic, 
till  his  head  ached  and  he  wanted  to  scream  at  Mr. 
Campbell  and  jump  up  and  run  out  of  school  to  the  old 
brig,  where  he  might  watch  the  salmon,  or  bathe  in 
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shallow  pools,  or  cast  a  fly  in  the  water,  or  call  up  the 
cows,  dear,  stupid  creatures ;  to  find  the  nests  of  a  thou- 
sand birds  and  to  listen  to  the  music  of  his  father's 
voice. . . .  "And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
. . ."  He  wanted  to  sing  with  his  mother,  to  have  his 
mind  puzzled  and  tormented  by  the  threats  of  the 
preacher  at  kirk;  to  wander  in  that  haunted  kirkyard 
where,  at  night,  they  said,  devils  lurked;  or  to  sit  at 
the  knees  of  Betty  Davidson,  that  "old  woman  who  re- 
sided in  the  family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance, 
credulity  and  superstition.  She  had,  I  suppose,  the 
largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  con- 
cerning devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  war- 
locks, spunkies,  kelpies,  elf -candles,  dead  lights,  wraiths, 
apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  dragons,  enchanted  tow- 
ers and  such  trumpery." 

But  he  must  not  think  of  these  things,  even  though 
such  masterpieces  as  Halloween  and  Tarn  o'  Shunter 
were  to  be  born  of  them.  Mr.  Campbell  stood  at  his 
elbow,  barking  at  him,  handling  his  whip  ominously  and 
little  Robert  Burness  bent  again  over  his  book,  fum- 
bling at  the  difficult  words  or  the  mathematical  gib- 
berish, while  he  wished  all  the  devils  that  Betty  herself 
could  name  would  come  and  take  possession  of  Camp- 
bell. 

They  did.  In  a  few  months,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  fame 
of  his  fury  with  the  Alloway  children  gone  forth,  was 
summoned  to  Ayr,  was  interviewed  by  the  mighty  men 
of  the  place,  was  seen  to  be  no  soft-hearted  woman,  was 
approved  and  was  finally  despatched  from  Alloway  to 
take  charge  of  the  wretched  people  in  Ayr  Workhouse. 

It  solved  Robert's  problem  for  the  moment.  It  gave 
his  father  another  to  solve.  The  old  difficulty  had  arisen 
again.  Somehow  or  other  Robert  had  to  be  taught.  Mr. 
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Campbell  might  not  have  been  ideal,  but,  at  least,  he 
had  been  a  teacher. 

For  days  William  worried.  At  night,  in  the  bed  in  the 
living-room,  he  and  Agnes  talked  in  low  tones  of  their 
problem.  They  made  plans.  They  discarded  them.  Each 
made  suggestions  and  saw  the  foolishness  of  them. 

In  the  end  they  summoned  a  meeting  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They  placed  a  proposal  before  them.  They  heard 
it  debated  and,  finally,  supported.  It  was  not  a  new 
plan.  Already,  over  the  face  of  Scotland,  in  isolated  vil- 
lages, where  there  was  no  school,  parents  of  children 
had  adopted  a  similar  scheme,  which  was  simply  this: 
that  they  should  engage  a  schoolmaster  themselves,  pay- 
ing him  a  small  quarterly  salary  and  lodging  him  in 
turn  in  their  houses. 

What  excitement  there  must  have  been !  What  pinch- 
ing and  scraping  to  collect  the  few  shillings !  What  revo- 
lutions in  household  economy !  How  the  children  had  to 
be  turned  out»of  their  beds  so  that  the  new  schoolmaster 
should  not  sleep  with  too  many  beside  him ! 

But  William  Burness  had  triumphed.  Robert,  and 
soon  Gilbert,  would  have  their  education.  And,  with  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  house,  there  would  be  good  conversa- 
tion; someone  to  tell  them  of  the  doings  of  the  great 
world;  someone  with  whom  William  could  discuss  mat- 
ters that  were  beyond  the  understanding  of  his  wife. 

The  young  man  they  chose  was  John  Murdoch,  for 
whom  Robert  was  to  feel  so  great  an  attachment.  He 
was  about  eighteen  years  old  and  had  been  working  in  a 
school  in  Ayr  kept  by  a  Mr.  Robinson;  and,  from  the 
start,  he  seems  to  have  taken  more  interest  in  the 
Burness  boys  than  in  the  rest  of  his  pupils. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should,  for,  already,  from  their 
father's  habit  of  talking  to  them  intelligently,  Robert 
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and  Gilbert  had  a  fair  knowledge  which  soon,  under  Mr. 
Murdoch,  they  greatly  increased.  "They  both  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  reading  and  a  tolerable  progress  in 
writing.  In  reading,  dividing  words  into  syllables  by 
rule,  spelling  without  book,  parsing  sentences,  etc.,  Rob- 
ert and  Gilbert  were  generally  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
class,  even  when  ranged  with  boys  by  far  their  seniors. 
The  books  most  commonly  used  in  the  school  were  the 
Spelling  Book,  the  New  Testament,  the  Bible,  Mason's 
Collection  of  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Fisher's  English 
Grammar.  They  committed  to  memory  the  hymns  and 
other  portions  of  that  collection  with  uncommon  facility. 
This  facility  was  partly  owing  to  the  method  pursued 
by  their  father  and  me  in  instructing  them  which  was 
to  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  every  word  in  each  sentence  that  was  to  be  committed 
to  memory.  By  the  by,  this  may  be  easily  done  and  at  an 
earlier  period  than  is  generally  thought.  As  soon  as 
they  were  capable  of  it,  I  taught  them  to  turn  verse 
into  its  natural  prose  order;  sometimes  to  substitute 
synonymous  expressions,  for  poetical  words,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  ellipses.  These,  you  know,  are  the  means  of  know- 
ing that  your  pupil  understands  his  author 

"Gilbert  always  appeared  to  me  to  possess  a  more 
lively  imagination  and  to  be  more  of  the  wit  than  Robert. 
I  attempted  to  teach  them  a  little  Church  music.  Here 
they  were  left  far  behind  by  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Robert's  ear,  in  particular,  was  remarkably  dull  and 
his  voice  untunable.  It  was  long  before  I  could  get  them 
to  distinguish  one  tune  from  another.  Robert's  counte- 
nance was  generally  grave  and  expressive  of  a  serious, 
contemplative  and  thoughtful  mind.  Gilbert's  face  said, 
'Mirth,  with  thee,  I  mean  to  live,'  and,  certainly,  if  any 
person  who  knew  the  two  boys  had  been  asked  which 
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of  them  was  the  most  likely  to  court  the  Muses,  he  would 
never  have  guessed  that  Robert  had  a  propensity  of 
that  kind." 

But  it  was  not  all  work.  From  the  first  Robert  dis- 
played that  attractive  personality  that  drew  all  man- 
ner of  people  to  him.  There  were  the  children  with 
whom  he  was  taught  and,  with  whom,  after  school,  there 
could  be  games  and  adventures,  exploring  the  old, 
haunted  kirkyard  or  going  on  expeditions  up  the  banks 
of  the  Doon.  There  were  days  spent  helping  his  mother. 
There  were  days  when  he  went  to  see  his  father  at  work 
in  the  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  helping  him  as 
he  planted  and  watered,  watching  him  as  he  dealt  gently 
with  his  seedlings,  listening  to  his  earnest  conversation, 
his  advice,  his  hopes  and  his  prayers. 

And  then,  when  he  could  get  away  from  the  mud  cot- 
tage, he  would  go  down  into  Ayr  and  stand  in  the  street 
there,  where  they  now  have  a  monument  to  him,  and 
watch  the  fisherfolk  and  hear  tales  of  the  smuggling 
that  went  on  all  down  the  coast,  and  have  mad  games 
with  his  friends,  loosing  the  horses  that  had  been  left 
tied  by  the  topers  in  the  inns,  running  away  when  the 
old  men  of  the  town  guard  came  after  them,  yelling 
rude  names  at  the  drunken  sailors  who  lurched  in  the 
streets;  and,  going  down  to  the  shore,  begging,  per- 
haps, a  ride  in  a  boat  with  some  old  fisherman  who  had 
not  yet  forgotten  the  days  when  he  was  a  lad  and  life 
had  been  simple. 

They  were  grand  days  for  a  boy;  and  always,  wher- 
ever he  went,  to  whomsoever  he  listened,  Robert  was 
piling  up  knowledge  in  that  amazing  memory  of  his, 
storing  up  old  legends  and  tales  as  he  had  stored  up 
the  tales  of  Betty  Davidson;  tales  of  his  own  country, 
of  the  Covenanters  and  of  the  killing  times;  tales  of 
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Prince  Charlie  and  of  Culloden;  tales  of  warlocks  and 
pixies ;  and  rough,  boisterous  tales,  at  which  his  father 
would  have  frowned,  of  all  the  Holy  Willies  and  godly 
/  Bryans  who  abounded  in  the  place. 

He  would  laugh  then  and  that  serious  face,  which 
Mr.  Murdoch  knew,  would  light  up  and  his  eyes  would 
dance  and  he  would  remember  it  all  later,  years  later 
perhaps,  and  it  would  flow  out  in  verse  and  be  repeated 
and  laughed  over,  and  reach  us  to-day,  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  a  boy  picked  up  from  the  smugglers  and  topers 
of  Ayr. 

He  had  his  regular  friends  in  Ayr  too;  the  four 
cousins  McCulloch,  whose  father  kept  a  tea-shop,  but 
made  a  good  living  smuggling  drink  that  was  stronger 
than  tea  from  the  lovely  island  of  Arran  that,  mistily, 
you  could  see  from  the  beach  at  Ayr.  There  were  the  two 
sons  of  Dr.  Malcolm  and  two  Patersons,  and  one  who 
was  later  to  become  Dr.  Charles  and  with  whom  Robert 
was  most  friendly :  "the  youngling  actors  who  were  busy 
in  the  rehearsal  of  parts  in  which  they  were  shortly 
to  appear  on  the  stage  of  life,  where,  alas!  I  was  des- 
tined to  drudge  behind  the  scenes My  young  su- 
periors never  insulted  the  clouterly  appearance  of  my 
ploughboy  carcase,  the  two  extremes  of  which  were  often 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  all  the  seasons.  They 
would  give  me  stray  volumes  of  books;  among  them, 
even  then,  I  could  pick  up  some  observations,  and  one 
whose  heart  I  am  sure,  not  even  the  Munny  Begum1 
scenes  have  tainted,  helped  me  to  a  little  French." 

So  life  went  on  for  young  Robert,  a  good  life  of  days 
spent  with  Mr.  Murdoch  and  of  days  spent  by  the  sea 
at  Ayr ;  a  life  of  hard  work  and  hard  play ;  a  life  where 
sometimes  there  was  not  enough  to  eat,  but  where,  al- 

i  Malcolm. 
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ways,  in  the  background,  stable,  eternal  as  God,  was  his 
father,  wresting  his  small  living  from  the  soil,  his  body 
already  wasted  through  overwork  and  undernourish- 
ment, but  his  heart  still  set  on  eternal  things. 

He  saw  Robert  going  away  into  Ayr  and  the  sight 
of  him  then  must  have  filled  him  with  fear,  as  though 
it  were  the  omen  of  a  longer  departure,  of  a  time  when 
there  would  not  be  enough  food  in  the  house  for  him 
to  be  kept  there  and  he  must  go  out  into  the  world  to 
seek  his  living. 

At  night  he  prayed  to  his  God.  He  whispered  to 
Agnes  of  his  fears ;  of  his  determination  that  what  had 
happened  to  him  must  never  happen  to  his  boys.  He 
sought  out  ways  and  means.  He  wondered  if  they  should 
try  the  market-gardening  venture  again.  Would  it  pay? 
If  the  three  of  them,  he  and  Robert  and  Gilbert,  all 
worked  together,  would  it  pay  then? 

He  prayed.  And,  though  there  was  no  answer  to  his 
prayer,  he  never  lost  faith.  God  had  sent  the  ravens  to 
Elijah;  and,  though  William  Burness  did  not  expect 
God  to  do  anything  so  spectacular  for  himself,  he  never 
lost  faith.  God  would  not  desert  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  it  seemed  as  though,  at  last, 
there  had  come  an  answer  to  his  prayer ;  as  though  God 
had  not  forgotten  and  the  good  man  need  not  lose  his 
family;  for  his  master,  Mr.  Ferguson,  having,  for 
nearly  ten  years,  watched  the  industry  with  which  his 
servant  had  worked  and  the  lease  of  the  small  farm  of 
Mount  Oliphant,  in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  having  fallen 
vacant,  he  offered  it,  at  a  fair  rent,  to  William  Burness, 
at  the  same  time  offering  to  advance  £100  with  which  to 
stock  the  place  on  the  security  of  New  Gardens  and 
the  stock  there. 

It  seemed  an  answer  from  heaven.  This  was  the  thing 
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for  which  William  had  been  praying.  With  a  small 
farm  of  his  own  he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  boys  at 
home,  working  with  him,  preparing  themselves  to  be 
worthy  citizens  of  the  great  world. 

He  visited  the  farm.  He  was  under  no  delusions  as  to 
its  fertility.  But  he  was  certain,  he  knew  surely  that, 
with  hard  work,  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  living. 

So,  at  Whitsun,  with  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  in  his 
heart,  William  Burness  moved  out  of  New  Gardens, 
where  he  had  had  so  many  dreams  and  ambitions  and 
where  his  dreams  and  ambitions  had  been  trampled  un- 
derfoot, to  the  new  farm  which  would,  surely,  bring  him 
the  security  that  he  needed. 

As  the  farm  cart  moved  slowly  along  the  road  from 
New  Gardens,  William  Burness  looked  back  at  the  home 
he  was  leaving.  Then  he  took  the  hand  of  Agnes,  his 
wife,  and  followed  the  cart  to  the  Promised  Land. 
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He  labored  heroically.  The  farm  was  between  eighty 
and  ninety  acres,  and  the  rent  was  to  be  £40  a  year  for 
the  first  six  years  and  thereafter  £45.  William  Burness, 
his  family  growing  up  round  him,  all  eager  and  anxious 
to  see  the  fruition  of  their  father's  labor,  sweated  and 
tortured  himself  in  an  endeavor  to  do  work  that  it 
would  have  taken  five  or  six  men  to  accomplish. 

At  first  Murdoch  was  still  with  them,  teaching  the 
two  boys,  occasionally  taking  a  hand  on  the  farm,  talk- 
ing in  the  evenings  to  William  Burness  till  they  were 
both  too  tired  to  talk  any  more  and,  half  drunk  with 
sleep,  they  crept  off  to  bed  to  prepare  for  another 
day's  labor.  And,  no  doubt,  tempers  were  often  frayed 
on  the  farm  at  Mount  Oliphant.  The  perpetual  strug- 
gle with  a  stony  soil,  the  daily  disappointments,  which 
invariably  culminated  in  an  annual  disappointment  over 
the  harvest,  would  be  enough  to  turn  sour  the  milk  of 
kindness  in  anyone,  so  that  Robert,  writing  years  after- 
wards, remembered:  "I  have  met  with  but  few  who 
understood  men,  their  manners  and  their  ways,  equal 
to  him ;  but  stubborn,  ungainly  integrity  and  headlong, 
ungovernable  irascibility  can  be  disqualifying  circum- 
stances; consequently,  I  was  born  a  very  poor  man's 
son." 

They  sound  bitter  words  and  sometimes  one  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  if  the  family  may  not  have  been  made 
bitter  by  their  father's  steadfast  refusal  to  improve  his 

34, 
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position  through  any  of  the  usual  tricks  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Had  he  been  so  willing,  life  would  have  been 
immeasurably  easier.  Had  he  not  quarrelled  with  and 
condemned  his  neighbors  on  moral  grounds,  the  loneli- 
ness of  Mount  Oliphant  might  have  been  lessened.  The 
youthful  pranks  of  the  boys  might  not  have  been  so 
seriously  condemned.  The  talk  round  the  ingle-nook  at 
night  might  have  been  of  a  more  lively  and  congenial 
nature. 

But,  if  Robert  must  often  have  wished  that  his  father 
might  change,  John  Murdoch  remained  steadfast  in  his 
blind  worship,  finishing  his  tribute  to  William's  char- 
acter with,  "Oh  for  a  world  of  men  of  such  dispositions." 

Murdoch,  of  all  that  band  at  Mount  Oliphant,  seems 
to  have  been  nearest  the  father ;  for,  after  all,  the  "un- 
gainly integrity"  cannot  have  affected  Murdoch  in  the 
same  way  that  it  affected  the  family.  He,  at  any  rate, 
was  sure  of  his  salary,  while,  sometimes,  the  family  were 
not  sure  of  their  bread. 

For  two  years  more  Murdoch  stayed  with  them.  Then, 
receiving  an  offer  of  better  employment  at  Carrick,  he 
left  them  and,  "there  being  no  school  near  us  and  our 
little  services  being  useful  on  the  farm,  my  father  under- 
took to  teach  us  Arithmetic  in  the  winter  evenings  by 
candlelight." 

The  poet  was  now  about  eight  years  old. 

So,  one  night,  all  these  arrangements  made,  Robei  t's 
and  Gilbert's  ordinary  schooling  oyer,  their  places 
ready  for  them  on  the  farm,  "Murdoch  came  over  to 
take  leave  when  he  was  about  to  go  into  Carrick."  He 
stayed  the  night  as  he  had  done  in  the  past.  As  they 
sat  round  the  ingle,  the  hearts  of  all  of  them  must  have 
been  full,  seeing  the  only  friend  whom  they  had  ever 
known  outside  their  own  family,  going  away  from  them. 
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There  was  so  much  to  talk  about,  so  much  to  remember : 
of  things  he  had  taught  them;  of  books,  such  as  The 
Life  of  Harmibal,  which  he  had  lent  Robert;  of  other 
evenings  such  as  this  when,  at  New  Gardens  and,  lately, 
at  Mount  Oliphant,  they  had  gathered  together  round 
the  fire. 

Their  hearts  were  terribly  full,  so  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  talk  and  Murdoch,  with  a  rare  sensibility,  had 
"brought  us,  as  a  present  and  memorial  of  him,  a  small 
compendium  of  English  Grammar  and  the  Tragedy  of 
Titus  Andronicus;  and,  by  the  way  of  passing  the  eve- 
ning, he  began  reading  the  play  aloud." 

The  result  was  disastrous.  Nerves,  already  stretched 
almost  to  breaking  point  after  the  long  day's  work  on 
the  farm  and  this  too  solemn,  too  emotional  leave-taking, 
could  stand  no  more ;  so  that  "we  were  all  attention  for 
some  time"  as  the  voice  droned  on  and  on,  "till  presently 
we  were  all  dissolved  in  tears.  A  female  in  the  play  (I 
have  but  a  confused  remembrance  of  it)  had  her  hands 
chopped  off  and  her  tongue  cut  out  and  then  was  in- 
sultingly desired  to  call  for  water  to  wash  her  hands. 
At  this,  in  an  agony  of  distress,  we  with  one  voice  de- 
sired he  would  read  no  more.  My  father  observed  that, 
if  we  would  hear  no  more,  it  would  be  needless  to  leave 
the  play  with  us.  Robert  replied  that  if  it  was  left  he 
would  burn  it.  My  father  was  going  to  chide  him  for  his 
ungrateful  return  for  his  tutor's  kindness;  but  Mur- 
doch interfered,  declaring  that  he  liked  to  see  so  much 
sensibility  and  he  left  The  School  for  Love,  a  comedy 
(translated,  I  think  from  the  French),  in  its  place." 

The  wonder  is  that  William  Burness  allowed  the 
comedy  to  be  left  and  that  good  John  Murdoch  did  not 
offer  to  read  them  the  English  Grammar! 

So  their  first  and  really  their  only  tutor  left  them 
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and  there  were  no  more  quiet  evenings  in  the  ingle,  no 
more  good  conversations  for  William,  only  the  long, 
wearisome  hours  when,  doggedly,  his  body  wracked  with 
pain  and  rheumatism,  he  struggled  with  the  teaching  of 
Arithmetic  to  the  two  boys  who,  already  tired  from 
slaving  on  that  ungrateful  soil,  must  have  wished  again 
and  again  that  the  days  at  New  Gardens  were  with  them 
once  more. 

There  were  no  friends  near  Mount  Oliphant.  They 
rarely  saw  anyone  but  the  members  of  their  own  fam- 
ily. There  were  no  boys  of  their  own  age  in  that  part 
of  the  parish,  and  Robert  and  Gilbert  were  thrown 
more  and  more  on  their  own  resources.  But,  even  had 
there  been  companionship,  the  two  boys  had  not  the 
time  to  enjoy  it,  for,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  of 
each  day  was  given  to  the  farm  as  the  strength  of  the 
father  failed  and  the  crops  grew  poorer,  so  that,  by 
the  time  he  was  fifteen,  Robert  was  chief  ploughman 
with  Gilbert  helping  him. 

In  a  way,  but  such  a  way  as  must  have  been  scant 
comfort,  William  saw  thus  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire, 
for,  at  any  rate,  however  poor  they  were,  he  had  his 
boys  with  him,  to  work  with  him,  to  sit  with  him  in  the 
evenings  and  to  worship  the  God  in  whom  his  faith  was 
never  shaken. 

Their  neighbors  were  strange,  unsympathetic  folk, 
retired  shopkeepers  or  canny  men,  who,  conducting  a 
business  in  town,  also  managed  to  make  a  profit  from 
the  small-holdings  on  which  they  lived.  No  doubt,  to 
them,  the  sight  of  the  Burnesses  struggling  against  ad- 
versity was  no  particular  matter  for  pity  (they  had 
seen  too  much  of  that  kind  of  thing  all  round  them)  as 
for  a  wise  shaking  of  heads,  a  moaning  that,  here  was 
a  man  who,  for  an  ideal,  had  thrown  up  a  safe  re- 
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spectable  job  as  a  gardener  to  enter  into  the  turmoil 
and  competition  of  farming. 

They  had  not  William  Burness's  faith  in  God.  They 
had  not  his  rock-like  determination  that  nothing  should 
see  his  sons  joining  the  loungers  in  Ayr  while  there  was 
breath  in  his  body.  Perhaps  they  laughed  at  him.  Per- 
haps, less  polite  than  the  gentry  of  Ayr,  in  the  security 
and  strength  of  their  own  bank  balances,  they  sniggered 
at  the  patched  shirt  and  darned  trousers.  And  perhaps, 
from  such  as  these,  was  born  Robert's  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  all  the  little  contented,  satisfied  people,  the 
Holy  Willies  and  canting  hypocrites  who  lived  so 
smugly  on  the  small-holdings  that  were,  primarily,  a 
profitable  luxury. 

He  read.  Omnivorously  he  read ...  a  kind  of  escape 
from  that  outside  world  of  hoeing  and  digging  and 
planting;  of  sanctimonious  faces  and  pious  ejaculations. 
And,  in  his  reading,  he  had  his  father  as  his  willing 
guide.  All  day,  whenever  it  was  anyhow  possible  with 
the  work  on  the  farm,  father  and  sons  talked  together, 
argued  staidly,  propounded  theories  and,  though  often 
the  sons  must  have  disagreed  with  the  views  of  the 
father,  there  is  no  record  of  it.  They  loved  him.  What 
he  said,  though  they — youthfully — might  know  better, 
went  uncontradicted. 

All  manner  of  books  found  their  ways  to  Mount  Oli- 
phant.  Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar  was  labori- 
ously explained  by  William  Burness.  From  a  shop  in 
Ayr  they  borrowed  a  dull  enough  work,  Derham's  Phys- 
ico-  and  Astro-Theology,  and  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in 
the  Creation  that  they  might  know  something  of  Astron- 
omy and  Natural  History.  Somehow  too,  miraculously 
in  the  state  of  his  finances,  William  Burness  had  been  a 
subscriber  to  a  mighty  work,  Stackhouse's  History  of 
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the  Bible.  Robert  seized  on  it  avidly,  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover  and,  as  was  to  be  his  custom  all  through  life, 
made  notes  in  the  margin.  .  .  . 

By  an  accident,  Robert  learned  to  write  letters.  An 
uncle  who  had  been  staying  with  them  for  some  time, 
after  much  indecision  and  consideration,  went  into  Ayr 
to  purchase  The  Ready  Reckoner  or  Tradesman's  Sure 
Guide.  He  also  required  a  book  to  teach  him  to  write 
letters;  and,  by  some  heaven-sent  mistake,  instead  of 
buying  The  Complete  Letter  Writer,  he  purchased  a 
volume  of  the  great  letters  of  the  past. 

No  doubt  the  uncle  was  distressed.  No  doubt  he 
threatened  to  make  the  journey  again  to  Ayr  to  change 
the  book.  But,  by  that  time,  it  was  in  Robert's  hands, 
and  the  world  of  great  literature  was  opened  before  him. 
Here  indeed  was  something  different  from  that  staid, 
uninspired  Geographical  Grammar.  Here  were  words 
that  did  things,  that  were  not  content  to  be  just  words. 
Words  that  had  a  tune  and  a  tempo  to  them;  that 
thrilled  or  that  drew  tears  or  that  held  one  breathless; 
that  were  so  placed  that  they  were  words  no  longer,  but 
the  music  of  the  spheres. 

So,  in  the  evenings,  after  the  Arithmetic  and  the  Geo- 
graphical Grammar  were  put  away,  out  came  the  Let- 
ters, and  Robert  huddled  himself  on  a  stool  and  his 
eyes  strained  in  the  candlelight  while  his  uncle  labored 
over  some  mighty  composition  without  the  aid  of  The 
Complete  Letter  Writer,  and  the  father,  weary  and 
pain-wracked,  leaned  back  and  dreamed  of  a  harvest 
that  would  fill  the  store  with  grain,  while  the  mother, 
tending  the  fire  or  watching  her  younger  children,  cast 
an  eye  of  wonder  and  love  and  a  strange  bewilderment 
at  her  first-born. 

Robert  and  Gilbert  wrote  badly.  Mr.  Murdoch,  as  he 
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had  confessed,  was  no  great  hand  with  a  pen;  and  so 
one  summer,  when  Robert  was  about  fourteen,  and  when 
his  father  could  ill  spare  either  of  them  from  the  work 
on  the  farm,  he  sent  them  each,  week  about,  to  the 
school  in  Dalrymple,  about  three  miles  away,  that  they 
might  improve  their  penmanship.  It  was  a  much  needed 
rest  for  the  boys.  Sitting  in  the  school,  even  if  they  did 
not  like  it,  gave  them  a  little  relief  from  the  endless  work 
of  the  farm.  And  that  summer,  too,  they  were  lent  two 
volumes  of  Richardson's  Pamela,  two  volumes  of  Ferdi- 
nand Count  Fathom,  and  two  volumes  of  Peregrine 
Pickle.  For  Robert  the  world  of  books  was  opening  now ; 
and  father  and  sons  devoured  the  books,  reading  them 
fully  again  and  again,  discussing  them,  perhaps  argu- 
ing about  them  (for  the  boys  were  older  now)  and  wish- 
ing for  more. 

They  were  not  disappointed.  John  Murdoch,  who  had 
been  away  from  them  five  or  six  years,  now  returned, 
having  obtained  a  post  in  Ayr.  He  sought  out  the 
Burnesses,  the  family  with  whom  he  had  been  so  friendly 
in  the  past.  He  saw  the  plight  they  were  in ;  the  lack  of 
the  funds  that  would  have  enabled  the  father  to  rest  so 
that  he  could  throw  off  the  consumption  which  was  now 
attacking  him ;  the  lack  of  books  that  was  Robert's  chief 
trouble. 

So,  though  he  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  shortage 
of  money,  he  sent  them  what  books  he  had  and  came 
over  to  see  them  and  talked  to  them  and,  while  he  was 
with  them,  brightened  for  a  little  the  ghastly  years  that, 
said  Robert,  were  composed  of  "the  cheerless  gloom  of 
a  hermit  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley  slave." 

Robert  benefited  by  Murdoch's  return  in  another 
way.  His  father,  perhaps  distressed  because  the  boys 
were  talking  more  Scots  than  English,  sent  him  into 
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Ayr,  to  revise  his  Grammar  with  Murdoch  and  pick  up 
anything  else  the  schoolmaster  could  teach  him. 

The  intention,  the  promise  was  splendid ;  but  the  ful- 
filment was  a  bitter  disappointment.  In  his  determina- 
tion that  his  son  should  be  educated,  the  father  had 
forgotten  the  work  of  the  farm.  For  a  week  he  and 
Gilbert  and  the  women  strove  gallantly.  But  harvest 
was  on.  William  Burness  had  scarce  the  strength  of  a 
woman.  Gilbert  was  no  more  than  a  lad.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  they  sent  for  Robert.  Learning,  it  seemed,  was  all 
very  well,  but  at  Mount  Oliphant  there  was  the  winter 
to  be  got  through  when  mouths  must  be  fed. 

Till  the  harvest  was  in  Robert  labored.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Murdoch  for  a  fortnight.  He  spent  the  time 
learning  French.  He  seemed  particularly  receptive.  He 
managed  to  acquire  a  French  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
and  The  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  And,  boasts  Gil- 
bert, "in  a  little  while,  by  the  assistance  of  these  books, 
he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to 
read  and  understand  any  French  author  in  Prose." 
No  wonder  Gilbert  boasted ! 

But  even  he  is  bound  to  admit  that  this  put  Robert  on 
the  level  of  a  prodigy,  and  that  Mr.  Murdoch  was  so 
impressed  that  he  "procured  him  the  acquaintance  of 
several  lads  in  Ayr,  who  were  at  that  time  gabbling 
French,  and  the  notice  of  some  families,  particularly 
that  of  Dr.  Malcolm,  where  a  knowledge  of  French  was 
a  recommendation." 

So  much,  indeed,  was  this  amazing  knowledge  of 
French  discussed  in  Ayr  that  a  certain  busybody,  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  grandiloquently  styled  himself  The 
Established  Writing  Master  in  Ayr,  set  about  vying 
with  Mr.  Murdoch  and  tried  to  stuff  Latin  into  the 
prodigy's  head. 
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But  the  prodigy  stuck.  French  he  could  manage.  But 
Latin,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  no  doubt  very  tedious 
Grammar,  he  found  dull  and  useless,  and  soon  aban- 
doned ;  though  sometimes,  later  in  life,  he  would  return 
to  it  for  a  week  or  two. 

And  that,  save  for  a  very  brief  interlude  when  Robert 
went  to  Kirkoswald  to  study  Mensuration,  was  the  end 
of  his  schooling. 

He  came  home  to  work.  His  father  had  done  all  he 
could  do  for  him.  He  had  done  a  great  deal  more  than 
Robert  had  had  any  right  to  expect ;  a  great  deal  more 
than  any  other  man  in  a  similar  condition  would  have 
done.  He  had  probably  been  considered  a  fool  for  his 
pains.  The  shopkeepers  and  the  retired  people  in  the 
parish  no  doubt  shook  their  heads  and  said  William 
Burness  had  a  mind  above  his  station.  No  good  could 
come  of  teaching  French  to  ploughboys.  The  lad  would 
get  ideas  into  his  head.  All  this  praise  and  adulation 
would  make  him  conceited.  Already,  they  said,  he 
swanked  about  with  the  sons  of  the  gentry  in  Ayr.  You 
could  not  make  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow's  ear.  Besides, 
and  here  they  might  shake  their  heads  again,  was  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  lad  would  have  to  return  to  Mount  Oli- 
phant?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farm  there  was  in  a 
terrible  way?  There  was  no  money.  There  was  nothing 
to  make  out  of  a  place  like  that.  A  bit  of  folly  to  teach 
a  ploughboy  French! 

And,  to  add  to  the  general  delight  at  this  gossip, 
while  Robert  was  guiding  the  plough  through  the  stones 
and  sand  of  Mount  Oliphant,  while  already  in  his  mind 
the  first  crude  verses  were  being  formed  and  already  his 
eyes  had  looked  into  those  of  a  village  girl  and  he  had 
felt  a  strange  and  exciting  passion  beating  in  him,  poor 
Mr.  Murdoch  committed  blasphemy. 
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Not  against  God,  but  against  someone  who,  in  Ayr, 
was  greater  than  God,  whose  frown  was  more  terrible, 
whose  revenge  more  swift.  At  a  tavern  one  night,  after 
he  had  drunk  more  claret  than  was  wise,  Mr.  Murdoch 
spoke  his  mind  concerning  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  Minister, 
who  had  slighted  him. 

He  did  not  mince  his  words.  All  his  anger  at  the  in- 
justice of  the  slight  burst  from  him,  so  that  people 
listened,  spellbound,  drinking  all  in,  storing  up  the  base 
words. 

They  retold  them  and,  probably,  the  words  gained  in 
the  telling.  It  made  a  good  tale  and,  for  a  little,  every- 
one wondered  what  would  be  the  outcome.  They  need 
not  have  wondered.  The  words  reached — as  they  were 
meant  to — Dr.  Dalrymple.  All  the  smug  self-satisfac- 
tion of  the  man  was  affronted.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  at  Ayr  he  had  been  criticized  and,  the  insult  was  the 
worse,  in  that  the  man  who  had  criticized  was  a  half- 
paid  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Dalrymple  boiled  with  fury.  His 
complaints  about  Murdoch  grew  so  that,  at  last,  the 
culprit  was  forced  to  leave  Ayr. 

The  gossips  of  Ayr  were  delighted.  Those  who  had 
sneered  at  Robert's  French  had  been  among  those  who 
had  retailed  the  blasphemy  of  Murdoch.  Now  that  they 
saw  the  schoolmaster  hounded  out  of  the  place  their 
cup  of  contentment  was  filled. 

But  for  Robert  it  was  a  tragedy.  It  meant  the  loss  of 
the  person  who,  after  his  father,  was  nearest  to  him  in 
life,  the  person  who,  with  all  his  pedantries,  had  taught 
him  all  that  he  considered  worth  knowing,  who  had 
opened  up  Poetry1  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
able  to  talk  with  a  freedom  that  he  had  never  known 
towards  his  father. 

i  Murdoch  had  recently  lent  him  a  volume  of  Pope. 
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It  was  tragedy  stark  and  profound. 

But  at  that  moment  Robert  had  no  time  to  realize 
how  tragic  it  was,  for  he  was  out  in  the  fields,  working 
beside  Nellie  Kilpatrick,  the  daughter  of  the  black- 
smith, helping  her  bind  the  sheaves,  removing  thorns 
and  thistles  from  hands  that  were  too  white  and  too  soft 
for  the  Burness's  thistle-infested  acres. 

She  had  hair  the  color  of  ripe  corn.  She  was  little  and 
gay  and  self-possessed.  And  she  had  a  pleasant,  small 
voice  that  sang  over  and  over  again  to  Robert  the  old 
songs  of  Scotland.  As  she  sang  Robert  was  transfigured. 
His  whole  body  ached  with  a  longing  to  be  with  her 
always,  to  stand  for  ever  in  the  ripe  corn,  her  yellow 
head  at  his  shoulder,  listening  to  her  music.  His  eyes, 
that  were  sometimes  so  solemn,  danced  when  he  saw  her. 
At  night,  when  the  others,  led  by  his  father,  went  home, 
he  and  Nellie  lagged  behind,  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
while  she  hummed  an  old  air,  whose  words — save  the 
title — have  been  lost :  /  am  a  Man  Unmarried. 

For  Robert  Burness  it  was  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
music  that  had,  miraculously,  been  born  in  men's  minds, 
that  had  lived  in  men's  minds,  and  that  was  now  being 
born  again  from  the  lips  of  the  first  girl  he  had  ever 
loved. 

Men  had  made  music  in  the  past.  And,  Nellie  told 
him,  men  were  still  doing  it.  All  over  Scotland — aye,  in 
the  very  next  parish — young  men  were  composing  songs 
for  their  lovers ;  songs  that  would  proclaim  the  message 
for  which  their  own  rough  speech  was  too  clumsy. 

It  fired  Robert.  If  other  lads  were  doing  this  wonder- 
ful thing,  he  knew  perfectly  well  he  could  do  it  himself. 
Aye,  and  do  it  better.  He  would  make  a  song  for  Nellie ; 
something  whereby  this  lovely  autumn  beside  her  in  the 
harvest  fields  should  ever  be  remembered. 
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So,  at  night  in  the  darkness  of  the  cottage,  or,  by  day 
in  the  silence  and  the  country  noises  that  were  better 
than  silence,  he  wrought  at  his  song.  Miraculously, 
amazingly,  it  came  easily  to  him.  He  could  do  it.  He 
could  rhyme  as  well  as  any  other  lad. ...  At  the  end  of 
harvest  he  came  to  Nellie  with  his  seven  verses  and  re- 
peated them  to  her  till  she  knew  them  by  heart.  And  he, 
in  his  cracked,  dreadful  voice,  that  had  been  the  de- 
spair of  Mr.  Murdoch,  hummed  over  the  air,  till,  in  the 
stripped  fields  beside  him,  her  eyes  looking  into  his,  he 
heard  Nellie  sing: 

"She  dresses  aye  sae  clean  and  neat^ 
Baith  decent  and  genteel; 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 
Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. .  .  ." 

They  were  young  and  in  love. 

But  soon  harvest  was  over  and  Nellie  had  gone.  The 
winter  settled  on  Mount  Oliphant  and  a  lad's  place  was 
by  his  father,  tending  the  animals.  Robert  put  his  songs 
away  and  did  his  duty. 


CHAPTER     VI 

THE    SMUGGLERS 

From  the  first,  the  life  at  Mount  Oliphant  had  been 
one  of  bitter  privation.  The  soil  on  which  so  much  de- 
voted labor  had  been  spent  was  "almost  the  very  poorest 
soil  I  know  of  in  a  state  of  cultivation."  So  poor  was  it 
that,  thirty  years  after  William  Burness  quitted  it, 
when  land  values  in  Ayrshire  were  soaring  and  much 
had  been  done  to  improve  the  place,  Mount  Oliphant 
was  let  at  an  annual  rental  of  £5  a  year  less  than  had 
been  paid  by  the  poet's  father. 

The  years  at  Mount  Oliphant  took  their  toll  of  them 
all,  but  more  particularly  of  Robert  and  his  father.  For 
William  Burness  was  at  this  time  "almost  constantly 
afflicted  in  the  evenings  with  a  dull  headache  which  at 
a  future  period  of  his  life  was  exchanged  for  a  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  and  a  threatening  of  fainting  in  his  bed 
in  the  night-time." 

Robert,  at  thirteen  helping  with  the  threshing,  and 
at  fifteen  principal  laborer,  began  too,  at  this  time,  to 
take  "the  cold-water  cure"  which,  sixteen  years  later,  he 
mentioned  in  letters  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  Frequently  at 
night,  waking  from  a  too  profound  sleep,  he  was  afflicted 
with  palpitations  and  trembling,  to  cure  which  he  fell 
out  of  bed  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  kept  beside  the  bed 
specially  for  this  purpose.  Meat  did  not  enter  the  house. 
For  years,  working  day  after  day  as  the  veriest  slaves, 
their  food  consisted  of  porridge  and  bread,  both  of  the 
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coarsest  and  cheapest,  while  they  spent  what  little  money 
there  was  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

They  were  foolish.  They  steadfastly  disregarded  all 
the  warnings  of  their  weary  bodies.  But  their  foolishness 
was  of  the  grand  kind ;  a  pig-headed  obstinacy  that,  for 
the  love  of  his  children,  made  the  father  purchase  the 
books;  an  inner  flame  consuming  him  that  forced 
Robert,  weary  and  sick,  to  crouch  by  a  cradle,  reading 
the  precious  words. 

Harvests — as  they  were  bound  to  do  on  such  soil — 
failed.  They  were  behind  with  the  rent.  They  had  not 
enough  to  eat  and  when  their  landlord,  Provost  Fergu- 
son, died  and  his  affairs  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
factor,  it  must  have  seemed  that  things  could  get  no 
worse. 

The  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  were  demanded  at  once 
under  threat  of  a  levy  of  distress.  Returning  home  at 
night,  after  a  day  in  the  fields,  William  would  find  yet 
another  demand  from  the  factor,  so  that  they  all  wept 
together,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  afraid,  with  all  the 
poor  man's  fear,  of  the  effects  of  laws  that  are  made  for 
the  rich  by  the  rich. 

But  they  struggled  on.  Somehow,  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  by  the  breaking  of  their  bodies,  by  the 
starvation  in  which  they  lived,  they  managed  to  meet 
the  factor's  demands.  They  paid  the  rent.  They  paid 
off  some  of  the  interest.  Once  William,  mindful  of  a 
clause  in  his  lease  that  left  him  free  to  change  his  farm 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  attempted  to  leave  Mount  Oli- 
phant.  He  was  unsuccessful.  For  another  six  years  the 
bitter  place  claimed  him.  For  another  six  years  he  and 
the  boys  labored  on  the  stony  ground  while  their  debts 
piled  up  and  the  factor  grew  more  and  more  harsh  and 
Robert  was  dreaming  the  dreams  of  young  men  who  see 
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laughing  eyes  and  would  down  with  their  tools  and 
follow  them. 

But  he  could  not  do  that.  Not  yet.  ...  A  time  might 
come  when  he  would  be  one  with  the  lads  of  his  own  age, 
when  he  could  lie  in  the  hay  or  the  heather  with  his 
lassie,  singing  her  songs,  hearing  her  sing  his  songs,  old 
songs  of  Scotland,  new  songs  of  Robert  Burness.  That 
time  might  come.  But,  for  the  present,  he  was  chained  to 
the  farm.  He  must  work  there.  He  must  bend  his  young 
body  over  the  plough.  He  must  put  his  weight  to  the 
spade.  He  must  shamble  home  at  evening,  weary  and 
ragged  and  dirty  and  with  shoulders  cruelly  bowed,  to 
the  poor  food  and  the  single,  guttering  candle  and  the 
sight  of  his  father's  stricken  face. 

He  did  not  complain.  He  knew — for  years  he  had 
known — the  state  of  affairs ;  and,  knowing  them,  he  had 
accepted  his  father's  generosity.  He  had  been  to  Mr. 
Murdoch.  He  had  been  to  Dalrymple.  He  had  been 
taught  French.  He  had  had  books  bought  for  him.  Now 
he  could  give  some  small  return  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Once  again,  in  the  midst  of  his  work  on  the  farm, 
there  did  come  release.  It  seemed  that,  after  all,  after  all 
the  money  that  had  been  spent  on  his  education,  he 
would  be  able  to  escape  from  drudgery.  But,  before 
that  could  happen,  more  money  must  be  spent.  Hitherto 
his  education  had  been  too  academic  to  have  any  prac- 
tical value  as  a  wage-earning  investment.  A  knowledge 
of  astronomy  and  the  Bible,  of  poetry  and  the  writing 
of  letters  according  to  the  models  set  out  by  the  wits  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  might  be  decorative;  but  it 
was  not  calculated  to  inform  the  student  in  the  ways  of 
business.  The  men  of  Ayr  and  Irvine  and  Kilmarnock 
were  sober,  steady  fellows  who  judged  education  by  its 
money-making  possibilities ;  and  French  and  Latin  and 
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the  dancing  classes  that  young  Robert  was  attending 
could  not  be  judged  by  that  standard. 

Besides,  the  dancing  classes  were  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  his  father.  He  did  not  stop  to  argue  with  Robert 
about  them.  He  never  saw  that  there  could  be  any  possi- 
bility of  himself  being  wrong.  It  was  the  class  that  was 
wrong  and  Robert  who  was  wrong  to  attend  it.  But 
argument  had  failed  to  move  Robert.  He  was  too  in  love 
with  the  laughing  eyes,  the  gay  music,  the  old  tunes  of 
Scotland  for  him  to  see  his  father's  disapproval  as  other 
than  ridiculous  and  old-fashioned,  a  part  of  the  tyranny 
which  old  age  would  impose  upon  youth,  a  tyranny  from 
which  he  had  suffered  enough  already  and  from  which 
his  whole  being  demanded  escape. 

•  So,  partly  as  a  measure  of  getting  Robert  away  from 
the  dancing,  William  Burness  made  arrangements  for 
him  to  spend  the  summer  quarter  at  Kirkoswald  with 
relatives  of  Agnes,  while  he  attended  classes  given  by 
one  Roger,  a  schoolmaster,  who  had  a  great  name  and 
reputation  for  the  teaching  of  Mathematics. 

Robert  would  learn  Mensuration  and  Surveying,  two 
things  which  should,  in  the  future,  stand  him  in  good 
stead  whenever  he  was  requiring  work. 

There  was  also  another  and  more  immediately  valu- 
able reason  why  Robert  should  learn  Surveying.  The 
end  of  the  time  at  Mount  Oliphant  was  at  last  in  sight. 
A  mortgage  had  been  effected  on  New  Gardens  so  that 
the  factor  was,  for  the  moment,  satisfied.  At  Whitsun 
they  would  be  free  to  move  and,  already,  ten  miles  away, 
William  Burness  had  found  a  new  farm,  Lochlea,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  to 
be  rented  at  twenty  shillings  an  acre. 

It  was  bigger  than  anything  they  had  attempted  be- 
fore. The  failure  of  Mount  Oliphant  might  have  warned 
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them  of  future  disaster.  But  already  William  Burness, 
like  many  another  bankrupt,  imagined  that  the  only 
way  to  meet  his  present  liabilities  was  to  commit  himself 
for  other  and  greater  ones.  His  faith  in  God  was  strong. 
His  heart  was  sick  and  tired  of  the  stones  and  thistles  at 
Mount  Oliphant.  The  only  hope  was  to  launch  out  into 
something  bigger  that  might  be  more  profitable.  At 
Mount  Oliphant,  he  told  his  amazed  family  and  neigh- 
bors, there  had  never  been  a  chance  for  any  but  the 
most  restricted  farming ;  farming  that,  he  now  saw,  had 
been  bound  to  fail.  At  Lochlea  there  would  be  more 
scope;  for,  three  miles  away,  at  Tarbolton,  there  were 
flax  spinners  and  dressers,  for  whom  the  new  tenants  of 
Lochlea  would  supply  flax.  In  a  year  or  two — there  was 
no  doubt  of  it — they  would  have  built  up  a  good  con- 
nection. And  meanwhile,  for  the  draining  and  lay-out  of 
the  land,  they  would  need  a  surveyor.  He  looked  at 
Robert.  He  thought  of  the  devil  that  lurked  in  the 
dancing  classes.  He  thought  of  the  hours  wasted  daily 
over  Robert's  poetry.  Lochlea  beckoned  him.  The  lean 
years  at  Mount  Oliphant  had  been  a  punishment  for 
Robert's  backsliding.  They  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  Robert  should  go  to  Dominie  Roger  and  learn  the 
surveying  they  would  need  on  the  new  farm. 

It  was  arranged  and  Robert,  half  rebellious  because 
he  must  leave  what  he  liked,  half  excited  and  pleased  be- 
cause he  would  see  a  new  place,  set  out  for  the  farm  of 
Ballochneil,  where  his  uncle  worked  for  a  farmer,  having 
already  married  the  farmer's  daughter.  When  he  arrived 
he  found  the  aunt  and  uncle  lived  in  one  room  away 
from  the  farmhouse.  They  had  no  spare  place  for  young 
Robert,  who  had  to  be  taken  into  the  farm  itself  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Niven,  and  given  a  share  of  his  son's  own 
bed.  The  son's  name  was  John,  and  with  him  Robert 
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made  no  headway.  But  John  had  a  cousin,  William 
Niven,  who  was  the  son  of  the  shopkeeper  in  the  village 
of  Maybole,  a  pupil  at  Dominie  Roger's  school,  with 
whom  Robert  soon  formed  a  friendship.  For  Robert, 
fresh  from  the  stern  life  of  his  home,  had  never  met  any- 
one like  William  Niven,  gay,  irreverent,  earning  the 
good  opinion  of  Dominie  Roger  by  buying  him  drinks 
and  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing off  in  front  of  the  dull  young  man  from  Mount 
Oliphant. 

He  took  Robert  to  the  inns  of  Maybole  and  Kirk- 
oswald.  He  introduced  him  to  the  wild,  rough  smuggling 
folk  of  the  coast  and,  with  him,  Robert  joined  in  the 
mad,  hard-swearing,  hard-living  life  of  the  place.  For 
six  miles  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald  stretched  up  the 
coast,  six  miles  of  little  bays  and  jutting  headlands,  of 
cliffs  up  which  contraband  could  be  hauled,  of  caves  in 
which  it  could  be  stored;  though,  more  frequently,  the 
farmers  and  fisherfolk  took  it  straight  into  their  homes 
and  the  whole  household  entered  into  a  glorious  carouse, 
drinking  the  neat  spirit  in  amazing  quantities,  waging 
fearful  battles  among  themselves,  making  as  fearful 
love. 

It  was — or  it  should  have  been — a  horrifying  place 
for  a  lad  reared  under  William  Burness's  stern  hand. 
It  tilted  at  and  almost  upset  all  those  precepts  that  had 
been  planted  in  Robert's  mind.  Almost,  but  not  quite. . . . 

At  first  he  was  shocked.  He  found  the  love-making, 
the  mighty  drinking,  the  fearful  oaths  obscene  and 
dreadful.  He  wanted  to  escape  from  them,  to  run  back 
to  Dalrymple  or  Ayr  or  the  cottage  at  Alloway  where 
life  was  quiet  and  certain  and  one  knew  where  one  was ; 
to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  dull,  comforting  voice  of 
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Mr.  Murdoch,  the  quiet  noises  of  the  animals  in  their 
part  of  the  house. 

At  first  he  wanted  these  things.  But  there  was  more 
at  Kirkoswald  than  the  drunken  orgies  of  the  smugglers. 
There  was,  Robert  found,  a  gaiety  there  that  he  had 
never  known  before,- a  rough  courage  among  these  men 
of  which,  years  later,  he  must  often  have  thought  as  he 
rode  his  rounds  as  an  exciseman. 

There  was  the  excitement  when  a  cargo  was  success- 
fully run;  the  suppressed  thrill  throughout  the  whole 
village,  as  though  in  the  ears  of  everyone  there  was  the 
muffled  sound  of  oars,  the  muted  sound  of  men's  feet  on 
the  shore,  the  hoarse  whispering,  the  lights  that  flickered 
and  then  suddenly  grew  dim  and  went  out. 

It  was  a  life  that  young  Robert  had  never  known,  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed;  a  life  of  action  and  of 
breaking  the  law  and,  if  necessary,  running  for  your 
skin;  but,  doing  it  all  the  time,  with  a  great  laughter 
in  your  heart,  a  shout  of  laughter  ready  to  burst  from 
your  lips. 

So  he  stopped  being  shocked.  He  was  present  at  the 
fights  and  the  drunken  orgies,  half  marvelling,  half 
wistful  that  he  could  not  join  in  them  more  fully  himself. 

But — and  sometimes,  as  he  thought  of  it,  he  grew  im- 
patient— he  had  a  faith  to  keep.  For  he  knew — he  had 
always  the  memory  of  that  stern,  broken  man  at  Mount 
Oliphant  to  remind  him — that  his  visit  to  Kirkoswald 
had  meant  sacrifice.  Money  that  could  not  be  spared 
had  been  spent  on  the  visit.  And  the  visit  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  rest  for  himself,  but  as  an  investment,  a 
time  in  which  he  could  acquire  the  knowledge  that  would 
be  so  useful  to  them  on  the  new  farm  they  planned. 

So,  while  the  smuggling  farmers  were  deep  in  their 
liquor,  while  the  love-making  grew  wilder,  while  the  old 
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songs  of  Scotland  echoed  again  from  the  beams  in  the 
roofs,  Robert  Burness  crept  away  into  the  night,  to  slink 
back  to  his  shared  bed,  to  try  to  sleep,  to  try  to  forget 
the  wildness  and  the  strange,  dishevelled  glory  he  had 
seen,  so  that  he  would  be  ready  for  his  work  to-morrow. 

He  hated  the  work.  Trigonometry,  measuring  and 
surveying  meant  nothing  to  him.  They  were  alien  sub- 
jects, things  that  he  did  not  understand,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  understand  while  there  was  glory  to  be  had 
in  books  and  with  fair-haired  girls  and  with  songs  in  his 
head.  He  hated  the  work,  but  he  kept  at  it,  while 
Dominie  Roger,  with  his  sneering  voice,  jeered  at  him, 
suspicious  of  him  because  he  knew  so  much  more  than 
the  other  pupils,  disliking  him  because  he  had  not  the 
money  to  buy  him  the  drinks  that,  Niven  had  found, 
were  his  one  joy  in  life . . .  and  yet  a  little  frightened  of 
him  because  Robert  had  proved  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  his  scornful  tongue,  even  after  the  perfection 
it  had  acquired  from  a  lifetime's  abuse  of  his  pupils.  He 
was  a  little  afraid,  for  had  not  Robert  once  worsted  him 
in  debate,  so  that  he  had  been  forced  to  stop  the  argu- 
ment? Did  not  the  lad  talk  with  the  minister  as  though 
he  were  his  equal?  So  he  was  a  little  afraid.  It  was  bad 
for  discipline  to  have  a  lad  like  young  Burness  in  the 
school.  If  it  were  not  for  the  money,  he  would  be  glad 
when  Robert  went  home. 

So  the  strange,  dual  life  continued ;  the  days  with  old 
Roger,  with  sines  and  cosines ;  and  the  nights  spent  with 
young  William  in  the  taverns  where  men  sang  and  grew 
drunk  and  girls  laughed  in  the  street  outside  until  it 
was  time  to  go  home  to  the  shared  bed  where  John  would 
be  snoring  and  Robert,  crouching  by  a  candle,  would 
read  a  book  by  Thomson  or  Shenstone  till  his  eyes  grew 
tired  and  burned  in  their  sockets  and  he  would  have 
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fallen  asleep  with  the  candle  still  burning  if  his  caution 
had  not  been  greater  than  his  weariness. 

There  was  one  book  which,  in  particular,  he  loved, 
called  The  Lark,  and  which  he  read  night  after  night ; 
and  which,  presently,  when  he  would  leave  Kirkoswald, 
he  would  take  back  to  Lochlea,  the  new  farm  in  which 
they  had  settled  now,  the  only  proof  he  would  ever  have 
that  he  had  once  been  to  the  land  of  the  smugglers. 

It  was  an  odd,  miscellaneous  collection  of  matter  in 
The  hark.  Half  of  it  consisted  of  out-of-date  political 
squibs,  but,  interspersed  with  these,  there  were  ballads 
of  the  Old  Scotland,  songs  of  the  Restoration  and  dread- 
ful rudenesses,  such  as  the  extracts  from  the  Pills  to 
Purge  Melancholy,  which  would  have  to  be  hidden  when 
he  went  home.  There  were  songs  too  in  the  book ;  songs 
by  Scottish  poets  whose  names  were  known  up  and  down 
the  land,  such  as  Waly,  Waly  and  Toddlin9  Hame,  and 
Allan  Ramsay's  droll  Song  of  the  Begging  Soldier  with 
the  delicious  lines  beginning  "With  my  rags  upon  my 
bum,"  and  many  others. 

He  read  the  book  often.  The  songs  remained  in  his 
mind,  while  the  six  books  of  Euclid  and  all  that  old 
Roger  had  taught  him  were  forgotten. 

So  the  time  passed  and  Robert  grew  up  and  became 
a  man  in  a  very  few  weeks,  as  though  all  the  time  at 
home  had  been  a  time  of  preparation,  while  old  William 
watched  over  him  and  did  his  best  to  see  that  he  did  not 
grow  up.  He  came  to  his  last  week  when,  for  some  rea- 
son, the  school  was  moved  to  the  ground  floor  of  a  house 
in  the  village  street  and  Robert,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, saw  a  young  girl  with  fair  hair  and  a  childlike, 
laughing  face  hanging  out  the  washing  next  door. 

She  reminded  him  of  a  girl  in  the  past ;  of  the  girl  in 
the  harvest  field  beside  whom  he  had  worked  and  for 
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whom  he  had  written  a  song  "in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of 
passion,  and  to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it  but  my 
heart  melts." 

This  girl  had  hair  the  color  of  Nellie's,  the  fair  hair 
that  was  so  often  to  set  his  heart  beating,  that,  with 
rushing  water  and  great  trees,  he  thought  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  the  world. 

He  watched  her  through  the  window  while  old  Roger's 
voice  droned  on  and  on  and  Euclid  was  forgotten  and, 
for  Robert,  it  was  harvest  time  again  and  he  was  among 
the  rigs  of  barley  and  was  bending  over  a  small,  white 
hand,  removing  a  thorn. 

The  girl  worked  in  the  garden  next  door.  There  was 
music  and  longing  in  Robert's  head . . .  and  then,  cutting 
through  everything,  the  cold,  sneering  voice  of  Roger 
speaking  to  him. 

He  started.  The  color  rushed  to  his  face.  Guiltily  he 
knew  that  old  Roger  had  seen  him  watching  the  girl.  He 
waited  for  the  rebuke. 

It  did  not  come.  Roger  had  not  seen  him.  He  was  .  .  . 
he  was  bidding  him  go  out  into  the  garden  and  take  a 
measurement.  Robert  could  have  yelled  with  delight.  He 
could  have  danced  oat  of  the  room,  laughing  in  the  face 
of  them  all,  because  Roger,  whom  he  disliked  and  de- 
spised, was  sending  him  to  heaven. 

Instead  he  did  nothing  so  mad.  He  walked  out  soberly. 
His  eyes  on  the  girl,  he  made  his  measurement . . .  and, 
on  his  way  back,  he  managed  to  speak  to  her,  exchang- 
ing a  few  shy  words,  his  dark  eyes  blazing  at  her,  his 
poor  bowed  shoulders  pulled  up  proudly.  Her  name  was 
Peggy  Thomson.  She  would  meet  him  to-night. 

In  a  kind  of  dream  he  carried  the  result  of  his  meas- 
urement to  Roger.  He  returned  to  his  place.  He  sat 
down.  He  shut  the  books  of  Euclid.  They  were  a  symbol 
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and  the  shutting  of  them  was  a  symbol.  Now  heaven  had 
opened  and  Robert  Burness  had  finished  with  the  affairs 
of  men. 

He  did  no  more  work  at  Kirkoswald.  His  clever- 
ness, which  had  amazed  his  friends  and  disconcerted 
Roger,  disappeared  altogether.  Now  Roger  could  sneer 
at  him  as  he  liked.  Robert  made  no  reply.  He  had  no 
time  for  such  foolishness  any  more  than  he  had  time  for 
Euclid  and  Surveying.  Now  all  his  time  was  spent  plan- 
ning meetings  with  Peggy,  thinking  of  all  the  things  he 
would  say  to  her  when,  for  a  few  short  minutes,  he  saw 
her  at  night ;  when,  walking  beside  her,  he  hardly  dared 
to  touch  her,  scarce  dared  to  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  his  whole  being  transformed  by  the  power  of  the 
emotion  that  would  always  be  his  glory  and,  as  his 
critics  have  said,  his  abiding  sorrow. 

How  he  loved  her!  And  how  the  love  hurt!  It  hurt 
inside  him,  tearing  at  his  bowels,  so  that  the  giggling 
and  the  laughter  of  his  friends  made  no  difference,  as 
though,  in  the  very  pain,  he  had  put  on  armor  and  was 
become  inviolate. 

And  when,  at  night,  humbly  kissing  her  hand,  he  took 
his  leave  of  her,  he  would  walk  back  to  Ballochneil,  the 
farm  on  the  hill,  while  his  mind  was  an  ecstasy  of  words 
that  rushed  and  tumbled  themselves  together,  falling 
over  each  other,  arranging  themselves  in  wild,  lovely 
patterns,  so  that  he  would  walk  about  for  hours,  a  young 
man  lost  in  love ;  and  when  at  last  he  did  climb  into  bed, 
"though  it  were  a  mortal  sin,  he  were  guiltless,"  he 
could  not  sleep. 

But  the  words  that  tormented  him  did  form  them- 
selves into  a  pattern,  in  which  Peggy  and  autumn  were 
all  muddled  up  and  jumbled  together  and  which  he  re- 
peated to  her,  whispering  to  her  while  he  held  her  hand 
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. „ .  and,  although  it  were  not  a  good  poem,  that  did  not 
matter,  for  Peggy  liked  it  and  Robert  was  in  a  heaven 
of  delight. 

"We'll  gently  walk  and  sweetly  talk 

Till  the  silent  moon  shines  clearly, 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist  and  fondly  prest 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  * 
Not  vernal  flowers  to  budding  sh:wers, 

Not  autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer.  . .  .*' 

For  a  little  longer  the  idyll  continued.  For  a  few  more 
days  Robert  was  free  to  meet  Peggy;  to  walk  with  her 
in  the  evenings ;  to  listen  to  her  shy  voice  whispering  to 
him ;  to  hold  her,  shy  no  longer,  in  his  arms,  as  he  swore 
how  he  loved  her. 

For  a  little . . . 

But  the  end  of  his  time  at  Kirkoswald  had  come.  His 
period  with  Roger  was  over.  The  welcome  at  Balloch- 
neil  could  not  be  extended  indefinitely.  And,  besides, 
they  needed  him  at  home.  He  had,  while  at  Kirkoswald, 
written  to  them,  giving  them  good  accounts  of  his  work. 
He  had  a  report  to  take  back  from  old  Roger.  Harvest 
was  on  them  again  when  he  must  bend  his  back  with  the 
others. 

He  saw  Peggy  for  the  last  time.  Now,  at  last,  when 
he  must  leave  her,  he  knew  how  much  he  had  wanted  her,, 
how  his  young  manhood  would  have  flowed  out  to  her 
young  womanhood.  He  kissed  her  and  felt  her  lips  burn- 
ing on  his.  They  held  together  as  though  the  world 

must  end  to  part  them.  They  tried  to  part All  the 

lessons  from  his  father,  from  the  Bible,  urged  him  it 
was  sin.  But  his  own  body  urged  him  it  would  be  sin  to 
deny  what  each  wanted. 
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At  last,  dazed,  their  eyes  holding  each  other's  for  the 
last  time,  they  drew  apart  and  were  glad  it  was  dusk, 
that  their  faces  were  partly  hidden;  and  Robert 
promised  he  would  write  to  her,  though  she  would  not  be 
able  to  read  the  letter,  and  Peggy  promised  she  would 
remember  the  verses. 

And  then  he  was  gone,  never  looking  back,  till  his 
bowed  shoulders  were  only  a  darker  shadow  in  the  dark- 
ness round  them  and  then  had  disappeared  altogether 
and  the  days  at  Kirkoswald  were  over ;  and  Peggy  and 
Robert  were  only  memories  to  each  other  that  would 
grow  more  and  more  dim  with  the  years,  but  would 
never  be  lost  altogether. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  WRITERS  AND 
THE  HEROES 

The  next  day  he  came  to  Lochlea.  He  had  hardly  seen 
the  place  before  as,  almost  directly  after  their  removal 
from  the  Mount,  Robert  had  been  sent  to  Kirkoswald. 

But  now,  with  the  memories  of  Dominie  Roger's  Trig- 
onometry and  of  Peggy's  kisses  wildly  mingling  to- 
gether in  his  head,  he  had  come  home  to  make  good, 
relieving  his  father  of  all  that  he  could,  and  preparing 
himself  for  the  time  (and,  looking  at  William  Burness, 
he  knew  that  that  time  could  not  be  far  distant)  when 
he  would  be  head  of  the  family. 

From  the  first  he  liked  Lochlea  which  was  so  different 
from  the  hard,  hopeless  land  at  Mount  Oliphant,  so 
that  a  man  felt  that  here  it  was  really  worth  while  to 
put  one's  best  into  the  land  while,  at  the  other  place, 
from  almost  the  start,  it  had  been  seen  to  be  hopeless. 

The  house  lay  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
by  water,  two  of  the  things  that  Robert  loved  beyond 
anything  in  the  world ;  so  that  he  felt  at  home  and  was 
happy  in  their  possession;  and  his  family,  noting  his 
happiness  and  the  willingness  with  which  he  worked, 
were  confirmed  in  their  knowledge  that  the  choice  Wil- 
liam had  made  had  been  a  good  one.  But,  besides  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  trees  and  water,  there  was,  near 
at  hand,  a  few  minutes'  walk  only,  the  village  of  Tar- 
bolton  which,  with  its  busy  population,  Robert  found 
even  more  exciting  than  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald. 

59 
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True,  there  were  no  active  smugglers  in  the  place. 
But,  even  before  he  had  left  Kirkoswald,  Robert  had 
decided  that  that  particular  kind  of  excitement  might 
easily  become  boring;  and  that,  though  the  fun  was 
good  while  it  lasted,  the  regular  repetition  of  the 
drunken  aftermath  soon  lost  its  savor  and  there  was 
more  interest  to  be  had  from  a  good  theological  argu- 
ment with  young  Niven  than  from  drinking  contraband 
and  getting  a  headache. 

The  life  in  Tarbolton  offered  variety.  There  were 
many  active  farmers,  each  with  his  own  interests  and 
methods  of  farming,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  religious 
and  political  views  that  might  differ  radically  from 
those  of  his  neighbors.  There  were  also  manufactures 
in  the  place;  linen  weaving,  cotton  weaving,  sometimes 
even  the  weaving  of  silk,  with  the  crowd  of  lads,  known 
contemptuously  as  The  Mechanics,  who  worked  all  day 
and  stood  in  the  evenings  on  the  street  corners,  ever 
ready  to  enter  a  fight  or  discussion;  to  catch  a  pretty 
girl  round  the  waist  or  to  join  in  the  savage  but 
strangely  beautiful  Dance  of  Fertility  that  was  held  on 
the  hill  on  Beltane's  Eve. 

There  were  shops  in  Tarbolton.  There  were  taverns 
where  men  met  to  talk  as  much  as  to  drink.  There  was, 
once  a  year,  a  cattle  fair.  Once  a  year  also  there  were 
the  Tarbolton  Races.  Robert  loved  them  all.  They  were 
life  to  him  as  he  had  never  had  life  before,  when  all 
through  his  pilgrimage  he  had,  mutely,  dumbly,  been 
calling  out  for  life,  until  now  at  last  it  was  miracu- 
lously granted  to  him. 

Pathetically,  eagerly,  he  wanted  to  join  in  everything. 
He  wanted  to  sit  in  the  inns  and  talk.  He  wanted  to 
walk  in  the  woods  with  the  girls.  He  wanted  to  enter 
into  the  wild  horseplay  of  the  lads,  to  fish  and  work 
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on  the  farm,  to  compare  notes  with  other  farmers  and 
to  read  The  Man  of  Feeling  and  Pamela  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey. 

But,  at  first,  the  only  things  he  was  able  to  do  were 
the  work  on  the  farm  and  the  reading,  for  the  people 
of  Tarbolton,  seeing  in  him,  with  his  long  and  unnerv- 
ing silences  and  his  sudden  hurling  of  himself  into  ar- 
guments, a  young  man  who  held  himself  above  his 
station,  were  inclined  to  be  nervous  and,  as  their  only 
means  of  defence,  shut  him  out  of  their  lives,  ignoring 
him  whenever  they  could;  and,  at  other  times,  when 
that  was  impossible,  treating  him  with  a  suspicion  that 
hurt  him  more  than  open  hostility. 

So  he  was  thrown  on  his  books.  Pamela  and  The  Man 
of  Feeling  showed  Robert  a  new  world ;  a  world  of  po- 
liteness on  which,  to  the  consternation  of  his  family, 
he  tried  to  model  himself,  taking  to  himself  the  most 
absurd  airs  and  graces,  reading  the  books  again  and 
again,  as  though  they  were  text-books,  till,  in  the  end, 
they  got  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  he  was 
forced  to  buy  himself  new  copies. 

There  was  something  pathetic  about  Robert  at  this 
time;  just  as,  if  one  looked  for  it,  there  was  to  be  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  But  in  the  first  months  at  Lochlea, 
the  pathos  lay  in  watching  his  own  mind  being  laid 
low  and  enslaved  by  the  false  values  of  Fielding  and 
Mackenzie,  while  his  own  genius  lived  submerged  and 
unexpressed. 

In  his  own  mind  there  waited,  ready  for  release, 
words  and  thoughts  and  arguments  that  would  be  for- 
ever beyond  Mackenzie's  ability  or  comprehension.  The 
trouble  was  that  The  Man  of  Feeling  was  printed.  Print 
meant  truth  to  Robert.  Truth  was  sacred.  Therefore 
Mackenzie,  false  as  he  obviously  was,  was  not  false  at 
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all ;  and  Robert  Burness,  who  in  his  heart,  was  not  sure 
of  the  rightness  of  Mackenzie,  knew  that  his  heart  was 
mistaken. 

He  read  and  re-read  The  Man  of  Feeling.  He  mod- 
elled himself  on  the  weird  mannerisms  of  Mackenzie's 
people.  He  yearned  as  they  yearned.  At  the  end  of  a 
furrow  he  would  stop  his  team  and,  chin  on  hand,  stare 
into  the  distance,  dreaming  God  and  himself  alone  knew 
what  wild  dreams. 

The  men  of  Tarbolton  could  not  stand  him.  And  no 
wonder  with  his  highfalutin  ideas,  his  noble  ideals,  his 
terrible  silences. 

But  to  the  girls  it  was  a  different  matter.  Here,  they 
said,  was  something  different  from  the  ordinary  village 
clodhopper.  Here  was  someone  refined  and  delightful, 
who  understood  things,  who  would  appreciate  their 
silences  and  sorrows.  See  how  he  sat  under  a  hedge 
brooding  and  sorrowing!  And  each  sweet  girl  set  her- 
self valiantly  to  remove  the  cause  of  poor  Robert's 
brooding,  convinced  that  she  alone  would  be  able  to  lift 
the  cloud  from  his  brow;  twittering  with  excitement 
and  hope  when,  young  Robert  having  caught  her  eye 
in  kirk,  followed  her  through  the  gossiping  crowd  in 
the  kirkyard  till  he  came  up  to  her  and  the  lady  found 
that,  for  a  little,  she  could  indeed  lift  the  frown  from 
that  puzzled  brow. 

For  a  little  .  .  .  Until  another  pair  of  eyes  looked  into 
his  and  new  appointments  were  made;  and  Robert, 
having  boasted  about  his  learning,  found  that  the  men 
were  not  averse  to  taking  his  help,  and  suddenly  he 
became  the  center  of  attraction,  the  man  who  could 
handle  a  pen;  who,  in  difficult  circumstances,  could 
write  letters  to  brush  away  or  even  abolish  the  dif- 
ficulties. 
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The  change  had  come.  The  letter-writing  at  which 
he  had  practised  all  his  life,  keeping  a  copy  of  every 
missive  he  sent,  (so  smugly  secure  was  he  that  no  one 
in  the  place  could  write  letters  as  well  as  himself) ,  now 
became  his  chief  claim  to  remarkableness :  and  Robert, 
for  so  long  ignored,  was  feted  and  sought  for  by  every 
love-sick  lad  who  wanted  a  persuasive  or  an  angry  or  a 
yielding  or  a  tempting  or  a  more  loving  letter  sent  to 
his  lady. 

It  broke  down  their  resistance.  Having  once  admitted 
Robert  into  the  secret  of  their  love  affairs,  it  was  forever 
impossible  to  ignore  him  or  to  try  to  exclude  him  from 
any  more  of  the  life  of  the  place.  So  the  farmer's  son 
at  Lochlea  wrote  their  letters,  argued  with  his  elders 
in  the  street  or  in  the  kirkyard,  laughed  at  things  that, 
in  Tarbolton,  had  always  been  regarded  as  sacred  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  summer,  had  had  a  half  a  dozen  love 
affairs  and  was  ready  to  have  half  a  dozen  more. 

William  Burness  frowned.  Gilbert,  watching  his 
brother  with  a  younger  brother's  beating  heart,  found 
in  him  more  to  admire  at  this  period  than  at  any  other 
time  in  his  life.  And  Johnnie  Lees,  the  shoemaker's  ap- 
prentice, with  whom  he  wandered  the  hills  and  woods, 
could  keep  people  amazed  for  hours  with  his  tales  of 
Robert's  brilliance. 

But  that  was  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  There  was 
another  and  a  more  important  side  that  was  the  main 
comfort  of  William  Burness's  life  and  the  mainstay  of 
the  homestead  at  Lochlea.  Daily,  in  all  weathers,  with 
dogged  perseverance,  Robert  worked  in  the  fields,  guid- 
ing the  plough,  sowing  and  reaping,  hoeing  the  thistles 
from  the  ridges  of  the  potatoes  till  his  back  ached; 
tending  the  sick  animals  (and  they  always  seemed  to 
have   these  wherever  they   went),   selling  the  meager 
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crops  of  corn,  while,  frantically,  he  searched  for  the 
buyer  who  would  give  the  best  price  or,  in  turn,  the 
vendor  from  whom  they  could  buy  most  cheaply.  And, 
in  what  time  he  could  spare  from  the  main  work  of  the 
farm,  on  a  few  acres  that  had  been  handed  over  to  them, 
he  and  Gilbert  endeavored  to  raise  flax — enough  to  sell 
if  possible — at  any  rate,  enough  for  their  own  weaving. 
He  was  a  farmer  no  different  from  hundreds  of  other 
farmers  in  Ayrshire.  But  he  was  a  farmer  of  such  a 
kind  that  there  never  had  been  another  like  him,  who, 
while  he  labored  in  his  farm,  labored  also  in  the  amaz- 
ing fertility  of  his  mind. 

But  that  filled  his  father  with  fear.  Watching  his 
elder  son  as  he  went  about  his  work,  old  William  Burness 
could  never  be  unaware  that,  for  this  son  of  his,  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  would  not  be  sufficient  in  life.  Already 
he  was  stretching  out  his  hands  for  other  things.  The 
studying  which  William  had  encouraged  had  loosened 
in  Robert  all  manner  of  desires  that  were  not  altogether 
compatible  with  life  at  Lochlea.  Having  once  sharpened 
his  wits  on  the  wit  of  John  Murdoch  or  on  those  of 
the  gentlemen's  sons  from  Ayr,  Robert  was  unwilling  to 
stagnate.  Every  trip  he  took  into  Tarbolton  was  fraught 
with  danger,  the  danger  that  he  might  fall  in  with 
someone  with  whom  to  pick  an  argument ;  that  he  might 
insult  people  before  whom  he  should  cringe  as — it  was 
whispered — he  had  insulted  Dominie  Roger  at  Kirkos- 
wald.  Or,  if  these  two  dangers  were  passed,  there  was 
the  greater  danger  to  his  soul  that  he  would  meet  young 
men  of  ill-repute  or  that  the  invitation  of  some  Tarbol- 
ton girl  might  prove  too  enticing  and  he  would  bring 
disgrace  on  them  all. 

They  were  anxious  days  for  William  Burness,  and 
they  grew  more  anxious  when  it  was  heard  that  Robert 
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was  writing  poems  to  the  Tarbolton  girls,  poems  whose 
sentiments  could  be  viewed  with  nothing  but  horror; 
so  that  one  night  the  father  waited  for  Robert  and 
scolded  him  roundly,  and  Robert,  lying  to  him  as  to 
where  he  had  been,  felt  himself  further  from  his  father 
than  ever  before. 

But  there  was  one  way  in  which  Robert  found  peace. 
No  matter  where  he  was  in  those  years  at  Lochlea,  no 
matter  what  he  was  doing,  whether  he  were  ploughing 
or  listening  to  the  solemn,  cautious  talk  of  his  father, 
whether  he  were  watching  Peggy,  the  housekeeper  up  at 
Coilsfield  as  she  went  about  her  work,  or  romping  with 
Maisie  and  Jennie,  the  daughters  of  the  innkeeper  at 
Faile,  all  round  him,  weaving  a  subtle,  invisible  web 
from  which  he  would  never  escape,  were  the  trees  and 
the  woods  and  the  blessed  rivers  and  the  very  land  itself 
that  became  part  of  him,  without  which  life  was  hopeless 
and  impossible  and  unimaginable;  the  laughing  waters 
of  Cessnock,  the  red  waters  at  Faile,  the  woods  at  Leg- 
len  where  The  Wallace  had  wandered,  the  glory  of  those 
summer  nights  when,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  hills  he 
walked  home  alone,  returning  from  some  tryst,  his  mind 
filled  with  the  beauty  and  the  peace  of  the  countryside 
and  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  Scotland. 

He  loved  Scotland.  Day  by  day  the  history  and  the 
poetry  of  his  country  became  a  part  of  his  heritage, 
something  personal  to  him  that,  though  other  people 
might  share  in  it,  yet  they  could  not  understand  it, 
their  minds  given  over  to  the  cares  of  this  world,  the 
piling  up  of  riches,  the  establishment  of  their  business. 

One  day  Candlish,  the  blacksmith,  lent  Robert  a  book 
of  which  he  had  heard  often  enough,  though  there  was 
no  copy  in  the  house.  The  book  was  called  Blind  Harry's 
Life  of  William  Wallace,  a  rhymed  book  small  enough 
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to  go  into  one's  pocket  as  The  Man  of  Feeling  had  been. 

Robert  accepted  the  book  gratefully  and  carried  it 
home  with  him,  where — in  this  different  from  most  of 
the  other  books  he  read — it  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
family  and  William  Burness  solemnly  read  it  to  Agnes 
and  the  younger  children,  while  Robert,  annoyed  by  the 
droning  voice,  waited  until  he  could  get  it  for  himself. 

They  finished  with  it  at  last,  and  Robert  put  it  away 
into  his  pocket  to  dip  into  at  any  hour  of  the  day  when 
he  might  be  free  for  a  few  minutes.  But  he  was  not  con- 
tented with  this  haphazard  reading.  He  wanted  some- 
thing more  than  this — time — when  he  might  sit  down 
and  read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover  without  fear  of 
the  interruptions  that  there  were  bound  to  be  near 
home. 

His  chance  came  at  lasty  and  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  the  book  in  his  pocket,  Rob- 
ert walked  the  six  miles  to  his  beloved  Leglen  Woods 
where  Wallace  had  hidden  so  often. 

In  the  shade  of  the  trees  he  got  out  the  book.  Sitting 
on  a  fallen  trunk,  he  read  it  and,  in  those  poor  thin 
rhymes,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Robert  really 
knew  what  Wallace  meant  to  him.  He  was  thrilled  and 
carried  away.  The  song  of  the  birds  was  stilled  for 
him.  The  noises  of  the  wood  were  the  noises  that  Wallace 
had  heard.  The  cry  of  an  owl  was  the  omen  of  the  ter- 
rible death  of  Wallace. 

In  an  agony  he  leapt  to  his  feet  and,  still  reading, 
marched  about  the  wood,  while  the  tears  streamed  down 
his  face  and  the  birds  and  the  animals  fled  from  the 
approach  of  this  wild-looking  mortal. 

But  Robert  paid  no  heed.  He  was  aware  of  nothing. 
. . .  The  beauty  of  the  woods  which  he  loved  so  dearly 
was  unable  to  touch  him  now,  as  he  turned  the  pages  of 
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the  little  chapbook  and,  at  last,  the  end  reached,  the 
whole  terrible  story  told,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed 
that  there  might  come  a  day  when  he,  in  his  turn,  would 
be  worthy  to  tell  the  tale  of  Wallace. 

They  were  noble  sentiments.  The  poetry  that  he  would 
write  would  be  noble  poetry.  Robert,  in  writing  it, 
would  regain  the  love  and  respect  of  his  father,  that  had 
sadly  lessened  as  he  had  heard  from  all  lips  the  tales  of 
his  son  and  the  Tarbolton  lasses. 

It  was  one  thing  to  yjray  pious  prayers  in  Leglen 
Woods.  It  was  one  thing  to  swear  that  he  would  tell  the 
tale  of  Wallace  for  all  mankind  to  read.  But  such  work 
required  leisure.  It  would  have  to  be  a  long-sustained 
poem;  the  kind  of  poem  that  literary  gentlemen  wrote 
as  they  sat  in  their  homes  or  their  clubs.  It  was  the  kind 
of  poem  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  plough- 
man to  compose,  who  never  committed  anything  to 
paper  but  relied  on  his  memory  from  one  day  to  the 
next. 

So  Robert,  a  man  inspired,  returned  from  Leglen 
Woods  and  Blind  Harry's  book  was  returned  to  Cand- 
lish  and,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  Robert  was  away  in 
the  dusk  to  the  banks  of  the  Cessnock  to  the  small  farm 
where  Alison  Begbie  worked  as  a  servant  until  the  time 
when  the  son  of  Lochlea  could  marry  her.  Alison  her- 
self was  not  yet  aware  that  Robert  intended  to  marry 
her.  She  knew  he  liked  her.  Indeed,  she  could  not  help 
knowing  that  when  half  the  lads  in  Tarbolton  were 
laughing  because  Robert  was  seen  so  frequently  slip- 
ping away  to  the  farm  where  Alison  lived.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  that,  she  thought.  Other  young  men  in 
the  past,  at  Gals  ton  where  her  home  was  and  here  at 
Tarbolton,  had  hung  round  at  night,  tapping  on  the 
window,  doing  their  best  to  persuade  her  to  come  out 
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and  join  them  on  the  hills.  And,  if  Robert  Burness 
came  more  often  than  most  and  if  Alison  did  sometimes 
accompany  him  where  she  had  refused  others,  it  argued 
no  more — so  Alison  thought — than  that  the  time  of  the 
year  was  more  propitious  and  Robert  could  talk  about 
things  that  no  other  lad  in  Tarbolton  could  understand. 

Could  talk  about  them  and  make  them  interesting 
too,  Alison  thought  as,  Robert's  arm  round  her  waist, 
they  wandered  in  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  farm. 

But,  of  course,  there  could  be  nothing  in  it.  Young 
Burness  was  not  the  kind  to  take  up  with  a  servant. 
Wasn't  his  brother,  young  Gilbert,  known  to  be  court- 
ing Jean  Ronald  of  the  Bennals,  whose  father  was  a 
laird  with  a  decent  income  of  £200  a  year?  Was  it 
likely  then  that  Gilbert's  brother  would  be  content  with 
a  portionless  girl  whose  parents  were  so  poor  that  she 
had  to  go  out  scrubbing  to  earn  her  keep  ? 

But  Alison  was  wrong.  It  was  her  poverty  that  in- 
creased her  attraction  to  Robert;  her  poverty,  her  fair 
hair  and  the  fact  that  she  could  read  and  write.  Fair 
hair  he  loved  and  always  would  love.  Alison  could  read 
and  would  be  able  to  read  the  letters  he  would  send  her 
if  he  ever  was  away.  But  her  poverty  was  an  added 
incitement.  It  was  something  that  would  make  her  en- 
tirely his;  because,  while  Gilbert  and  other  lads  might 
go  around  looking  for  girls  who  would  have  some  kind 
of  portion  to  bring  to  the  establishment  of  a  home, 
Robert  wanted,  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  that 
the  woman  he  married  should  come  to  him  penniless.  He 
wanted  to  be  able  to  make  grand  gestures.  He  wanted  to 
be  able  to  divest  himself  of  everything  and  say,  "I  give 
you  these."  And  the  fact  that  his  whole  wealth  at  the 
time  consisted  of  £7  a  year  made  his  desire  no  more 
ridiculous,  for  he  would  not  always  have  only  £7  a 
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year.  A  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  wealthy, 
when  he  would  be  able  to  take  Alison  as  King  Cophetua 
took  the  beggar  maid ;  when  all  the  giving  would  be  on 
his  side  and  all  his  bride  would  give  him  would  be  her- 
self. 

It  was  almost  a  necessity  to  him,  this  giving.  It  was 
a  necessity  as,  later  in  life,  women  were  to  be  a  necessity 
to  him,  that  he  might  assuage  the  pain  of  his  crucified 
flesh  on  them  again  and  again  and  always  with  tender- 
ness and  love.  He  had  to  find  some  outlet  for  the  vitality 
of  himself,  the  outlet  of  passing  something  of  himself 
on  to  others,  of  pouring  out  his  ego  in  an  agony  of  self- 
destruction  and  self-surrender.  He  was  never  whole  un- 
less he  had  given  himself  to  another,  to  get  relief  from 
her,  to  pour  out  his  love  to  her,  to  tell  himself  that  never 
in  the  world  before  had  there  been  a  love  such  as  his. 
And  the  only  person  in  his  life  who  ever  understood 
that  was  to  be  his  wife.  The  Kirk  and  his  family  might 
be  scandalized.  The  neighbors  might  gossip  and  come 
gathering  round  Jean  to  commiserate  with  her,  but 
she,  amazing  woman,  had  only  one  answer  for  them, 
"Oor  Rob  could  hae  done  wi'  twa  wives." 

So,  nightly,  he  trudged  down  to  the  Cessnock  and 
tapped  on  Alison's  window  and  walked  with  her  in  the 
fields  and  told  her  of  the  beauty  of  her  fair  hair  and 
whispered  his  poems  to  her  and  grew  nervous  and 
tongue-tied  whenever  he  wanted  to  say  anything  more 
intimate  to  her,  so  that,  in  the  end,  he  took  her  home, 
having  said  very  little,  but  intending  to  say  a  great 
deal  the  next  night. 

He  did  not  even  know  whether  he  was  completely  in 
love  with  her.  But  he  thought  he  was.  In  a  bewildered 
way  he  compared  her  with  Peggy  Thomson  of  Kirk- 
oswald  and  Nellie  Kilpatrick  in  the  harvest  fields.  He 
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knew  perfectly  well — only  he  dared  not  admit  it  even  to 
himself — that  he  did  not  love  Alison  as  he  had  loved 
these  two.  She  did  not  stir  him  in  the  way  they  had  done. 
There  was  not  the  ravishing  sweetness  of  meeting  with 
her  that  there  had  been  with  Peggy  and  Nellie.  But — 
and  Robert  smiled  in  a  superior  way — he  had  been 
very  young  then,  a  mere  lad.  He  had  been  carried  away, 
infatuated  by  a  pretty  face  or  a  sweet  voice.  Now  he 
was  a  lad  no  longer.  He  had  put  away  childish  things. 
He  had  become  a  man;  a  man  of  the  world,  who  knew 
that  the  serious  business  of  marriage  was  not  ever  really 
decided  by  a  pretty  face  or  a  sweet  voice. 

Alison,  he  was  assured,  would  make  an  ideal  wife.  He, 
he  was  equally  certain  with  his  grand  gesture,  would  be 
an  ideal  husband.  Theirs  would  be  a  marriage  such  as 
his  father's  had  been.  Only  where  his  father  had  failed 
in  his  business  he,  Robert,  would  be  mighty  successful, 
dazzling  Alison  by  the  things  he  could  give  her,  the 
home  he  could  make  for  her,  the  solid  comfort  with 
which  he  would  surround  her. 

So  Robert,  clad  in  his  best,  met  her  in  the  kirkyard 
after  service,  walked  part  of  the  way  home  with  her, 
swaggering  a  little,  boasting  a  little  and  wishing  to 
heaven  he  could  trust  himself  to  make  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  love. 

But  he  could  not  do  that.  Every  time  he  started  he 
got  stuck  somehow.  He  became  tongue-tied  and  shy  and 
had  to  go  chattering  on  about  the  kirk  or  the  growth  of 
flax  or  the  legends  of  Scotland  in  a  way  that  must 
have  been  very  puzzling  to  Alison,  though  she  was 
probably  flattered. 

However,  if  Robert  could  not  declare  his  love  with  his 
tongue,  there  were  other  things  he  could  do,  things  that 
no  other  lad  in  Tarbolton  would  dare  attempt . . .  and 
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one  day,  meeting  Alison  by  arrangement,  he  amazed 
her  by  reciting  a  Song  of  Similes,  which  was  all  about 
her  beauties  and,  they  both  thought,  compared  very 
favorably  with  The  Song  of  Solomon. 

He  grow  bolder.  The  Song  of  Similes  had  been  well 
received.  The  next  song  should  address  her  directly  by 
name,  so  that  Alison  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  mean- 
ing. But  here  he  was  up  against  an  unforseen  difficulty. 
Try  as  he  might,  Robert  could  not  get  the  name  Alison 
to  rhyme.  Worse,  it  would  not  even  fit  in  the  middle  6f 
lines. 

Surreptitiously,  wondering,  at  first,  if  she  would  no- 
tice it  (though  how  she  could  not  have  noticed  he  could 
not  imagine)  he  began  calling  her  Nannie.  Alison  did 
not  mind.  She  probably  thought  it  was  part  of  the 
general  oddness  of  Robert ;  and  Robert,  delighted,  next 
presented  her  with  a  song  all  about  Nannie,  which  was 
a  very  virtuous,  decent  affair  that  Robert  recited  at 
home  and  which  pleased  William  Burness  greatly. 

The  next  song,  however,  was  a  different  matter.  Ali- 
son was  changed  again,  this  time  from  Nannie  to  Mary ; 
but  the  song  was  never  shown  her,  for  Robert,  his  mind 
filled  with  ideas  of  the  decent,  respectable  marriage  he 
would  make,  considered  that  she  might  be  offended  by 
too  ardent  a  wooing.  Besides,  he  was  none  too  sure  that 
in  his  idea  of  marriage  between  them  passion  was  not 
definitely  out  of  place ;  so  he  kept  the  song  hidden  and 
went  on  talking  about  the  kirk  and  farming,  while  his 
mind  was  repeating  to  himself  again  and  again : 

"O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 
Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his 
Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee? 
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"If  love  for  love  thou  wiltna  give 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  of  Mary  Morrison." 

But  he  dared  not  show  the  poem  to  Alison.  To  her 
he  must  appear  a  sensible  and  heavy  wooer.  He  put  it 
away  and  locked  it  in  his  heart  and,  because  he  could 
not  see  her  every  night  and  the  evenings  were  drawing 
in,  Robert  suggested  to  Gilbert  that,  rather  than  sit  at 
home  night  after  night,  they  should  form  a  small  club 
in  the  village  where,  with  people  of  their  own  age,  they 
might  discuss  the  problems  of  the  world  and  the  parish 
and  keep  each  other  informed  of  their  differing  points 
of  view. 

Gilbert  was  enthusiastic  and  very  soon  he  and  Robert 
and  five  other  lads  had  joined  together  and  formed  the 
Tarbolton  Bachelors'  Club.  Once  a  month  they  met  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  members  for  discussion  and  a 
solemn  drinking  to  the  healths  of  their  sweethearts.  At 
first  they  were  mocked.  The  "mechanics"  in  the  village, 
spending  their  evenings  standing  in  the  street,  got  into 
the  way  of  congregating  outside  the  house  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held  and  giving  each  member  a  jeer- 
ing welcome  as  he  arrived.  But  the  Bachelors  did  not 
mind  that.  The  love  of  truth  was  in  them.  The  spirit  of 
John  Knox  and  the  independent  Scot  all  over  the  world 
fired  them  so  that  opposition  only  encouraged  them, 
and  soon  other  lads  were  clamoring  to  join,  so  that  the 
members'  houses  were  not  large  enough  to  hold  them, 
and  the  monthly  meetings  proved  too  infrequent  for  all 
the  discussions  they  wanted  to  have. 

They  adjourned  to  the  upper  room  of  an  inn.  The 
monthly  meetings  were  given  up  and  weekly  ones  sub- 
stituted. Each  member  was  obliged  to  pay  threepence 
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a  night  to  a  common  pool  for  the  purchase  of  drink,  and 
a  list  of  rules  was  drawn  up  that  was  religiously  ad- 
hered to. 

"Every  man  proper  for  this  society,"  it  was  or- 
dained, "must  have  a  frank,  open,  honest  heart;  above 
anything  dirty  or  mean ;  and  must  be  a  professed  lover 
of  one  or  more  of  the  female  sex,  no  haughty,  self-con- 
ceited person,  who  looks  upon  himself  as  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  club,  and  especially  no  mean-spirited  worldly 
mortal,  whose  only  will  is  to  heap  up  money,  shall  upon 
any  pretence  whatever  be  admitted.  In  short,  the  proper 
person  for  this  society  is  a  cheerful,  honest-hearted  lad, 
who  if  he  has  a  friend  that  is  true  and  a  mistress  that 
is  kind,  and  as  much  wealth  as  genteely  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  is  just  as  happy  as  this  world  can  make  him." 

Politics,  ethics  and  business  might  be  discussed.  But 
religion  was  banned.  And  it  could  not  have  been  Robert 
who  banned  it.  Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  a 
lengthy,  theological  dissertation,  as  Alison  or  Gilbert 
could  have  testified.  And  it  was  probably  Gilbert,  en- 
couraged by  the  other  members,  who  saw  to  it  that  the 
rule  banning  religion  was  rigorously  enforced.  Too 
often  in  the  past  they  had  listened  to  Robert.  Too  often 
they  had  stood  in  the  kirkyard  while,  with  fury,  he  rent 
the  minister's  discourse  to  pieces  to  the  manifest  dismay 
of  the  godly  and  the  boredom  of  those  who  did  not  care 
either  way. 

If  Robert  wanted  to  talk  religion,  let  him  do  it  round 
the  church.  The  Tarbolton  Bachelors  would  have  none 
of  it.  So,  instead,  they  talked  about  education,  savagery 
and  civilization,  love  and  friendship,  while  Robert's 
toumie  raced  on  and  he  wished  Alison  had  been  there  to 
hear  him,  and  Gilbert  was  filled  with  admiration  and 
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the  others  listened  and  argued  and  laughed  and  joined 
in  the  genera]  drinking  of  healths  at  the  end. 

It  was  Robert  who  started  the  first  discussion  after 
the  weekly  meetings  were  inaugurated.  And  the  subject 
was  the  kind  of  subject  that  Robert,  his  mind  seething 
with  poems  that  he  dared  not  recite  to  Alison  was 
bound  to  be  pondering,  "Suppose  a  young  man,  bred 
a  farmer  but  without  any  fortune,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  marry  either  of  two  women:  the  one  a  girl  of  large 
fortune  but  neither  handsome  in  person  nor  agreeable 
in  conversation,  but  who  can  manage  the  household  af- 
fairs of  the  farm  well  enough:  the  other  of  them  a  girl 
every  way  agreeable  in  person,  conversation  and  be- 
havior, but  without  any  fortune — which  oi  them  shall 
he  choose:"' 

It  was  a  grand  evening  for  the  Tarbolton  Bachelors. 
Robert  who,  not  so  long  since,  had  been  only  the  letter- 
writer  of  lovers  was  now  the  acknowledged  Don  Juan 
of  the  plaee.  His  affairs  had  been  numerous.  There  was 
hardly  a  girl  in  the  village  who,  at  one  time  or  another, 
had  not  had  the  company  of  young  Burness  on  a  walk 
in  the  fields.  And,  if  lately,  all  Robert's  time  had  been 
spent  with  the  servant  on  the  banks  of  the  Cessnoek,  was 
it  not  fairly  clear  that  the  girl  in  the  question  was  none 
other  than  Alison  Begbie: 

The  Bachelors  whispered  together.  Grinning,  they 
drew  their  chairs  into  the  circle  while  poor  Gilbert,  who 
had  only  that  week  been  rejected  by  Jean  Ronald,  grew 
hot  under  the  collar  and  hoped  to  goodness  Robert 
would  have  no  sly  digs  at  him. 

Then  Robert  began  to  talk.  Those  bowed  shoulders 
of  his  grew  straight.  His  eyes  flashed.  His  dark  hair 
kept  tumbling  forward  over  his  forehead  and.  impa- 
tiently, again  and  again  he  pushed  it  back,  while  he 
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argued  with  reason  and  with  great  conviction  against 
the  "wise"  marriage. 

If  he  did  not  persuade  the  other  members,  at  any 
rate,  in  that  stuffy  room,  with  his  Mary  Morrison  verses 
in  his  head,  he  persuaded  and  convinced  himself. 

It  was  a  mistake  for  a  man  to  look  for  more  than 
happiness  and  affection  in  marriage.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  marry  to  advance  oneself  in  the  world.  All  true  mar- 
riages were  marriages  of  love . . .  love  and  nothing  else. 

And  Robert,  sitting  down  amid  the  whispered  re- 
marks and  outspoken  argument,  knew  he  had  solved  his 
own  problem.  Now  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  course 
of  action  he  must  take.  True  love  pointed  the  way. 
Alison  must  be  his  wife;  and,  as  he  could  not  afford 
to  marry  in  his  present  condition,  he  must  alter  that 
condition.  It  would  mean  leaving  Tarbolton;  for  there 
was  no  opening  in  the  place  for  a  young  man  to  work 
and  build  up  his  fortune.  He  would  have  to  go  else- 
where, learning  a  trade  and  relying  on  Alison  to  wait 
until  he  returned. 

The  members  argued.  Gilbert  bitterly  asserted  the 
prudent  view.  The  members  sniggered,  thinking  of 
Jean.  And  then  the  debate  was  over  and  healths  were 
drunk  and  Robert,  lifting  his  glass,  thought  of  his  own 
young  lady  "every  way  agreeable"  but  without  any 
fortune,  and  walked  out  into  the  night  with  Gilbert 
while  he  wrestled  with  his  problem  as  to  how  he  should 
collect  the  necessary  money  to  set  up  a  home. 

One  thing  was  certain.  He  would  have  to  set  up  upon 
his  own.  There  was  no  hope  that  the  farm  at  Lochlea 
could  be  made  sufficiently  prosperous  to  enable  him  to 
stay  on  there  and,  in  addition,  bring  home  a  wife. 

But  what  did  he  know  that  was  likely  to  earn  him 
money  ?  He  had  had  no  experience  save  of  general  farm- 
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ing  and  of  that  he  knew  enough  already  to  see  that,  on 
borrowed  money,  it  could  not  pay.  The  surveying  he 
had  learned  at  Kirkoswald,  while  enough  for  anything 
they  might  require  at  Lochlea,  was  certainly  not  enough 
to  get  him  any  independent  work.  The  only  hope  seemed 
to  lie  in  an  idea  that  had  already  been  suggested  at 
home. 

For  some  time  William  Burness  had,  in  common  with 
many  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  considered 
the  turning  over  of  a  great  part  of  his  land  to  the 
growing  of  flax.  Already  Robert  and  Gilbert  had  taken 
a  few  acres  from  him  and  had  grown  sufficient  flax  on  it 
to  supply  the  family  spinning-wheel.  Well-informed  peo- 
ple now  said  that  if  it  was  done  on  a  large  enough  scale, 
flax  growing  must  pay.  Obviously,  the  one  essential  to 
make  it  pay  was  that  the  grower  should  be  independent 
of  the  swindling  flax-dressers  in  the  towns,  for,  once  he 
was  in  their  hands,  all  hope  of  his  ever  making  a  profit 
was  lost  for  ever.  Unless  the  grower  had  a  practical 
knowledge  of  dressing  he  was  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  middle-man.  Robert,  therefore,  it  had  been  sug- 
gested, should  travel  to  Irvine,  ten  miles  away,  and, 
staying  there  some  time,  learn  all  the  intricacies  of  ret- 
ting and  ripping,  hackling,  raving,  drawing,  spreading, 
grassing  and  scutching.  If  he  would  do  that,  the 
Burnesses  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  at  last  getting 
their  house  in  order. 

But,  at  first,  there  had  been  the  usual  difficulties. 
Robert  could  not  be  spared  at  home.  The  work  at  Loch- 
lea was  too  much  for  Gilbert  and  his  father.  So,  for  the 
time  being,  the  idea  had  been  dropped  and,  with  it,  any 
idea  of  Robert  ever  setting  up  on  his  own  or  of  Lochlea 
ever  becoming  sufficiently  prosperous  to  enable  him  to 
bring  a  wife  there. 
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Things  were  at  a  standstill.  Robert,  despite  his  elo- 
quence in  debate,  could  do  nothing.  He  must  wait  at 
home  as  patiently  as  he  could  while  he  saw  the  lady 
"in  every  way  acceptable,  but  without  any  fortune," 
at  whatever  odd  moments  they  could  spare. 

All  through  harvest  he  waited.  Through  September 
and  October  he  grew  more  impatient,  almost  giving  up 
hope,  half  ashamed  to  see  Alison  in  case  she  thought  his 
love  was  not  the  virtuous,  sober  thing  he  had  maintained 
it  was. 

But,  in  November,  hope  was  born  again.  Now  that 
there  was  not  so  much  work  to  do  on  the  farm  there  was 
more  time  for  mooning  about  and  lamenting  one's  lot; 
more  time  for  falling  into  temptations  that  other  Tar- 
bolton  girls  might  put  before  one;  more  time  in  which 
to  despair  and  curse  God  and  curse  men. 

In  November  the  luck  changed.  William  Burness,  who 
had  almost  given  up  hope  of  ever  disposing  of  the 
Alloway  cottage,  had  an  offer  from  the  Ayr  Guild  of 
Shoemakers,  who  wanted  to  open  it  as  an  ale-house. 
The  good  man's  heart  was  filled  with  joy,  though,  even 
in  his  elation,  he  still  had  time  to  lament  that  the  cottage 
should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  At  one  moment  he 
was  thanking  God  that  the  Guild  had  made  an  offer.  In 
the  next  he  was  wondering,  with  a  sagacity  foreign  to 
him,  if  he  could  persuade  them  to  part  with  an  extra 
five  pounds. 

In  the  end  they  offered  £160.  Burness's  cup  of  joy 
was  full.  At  one  stroke  he  was  clear  of  all  his  debts  and 
had  a  few  pounds  in  hand;  enough  to  send  Robert  to 
Irvine  and  get  them  a  lad  for  the  cattle  and  a  girl  to 
work  in  the  house.  Sending  Robert  to  Irvine  would  be 
an  investment.  It  would  bring  them  full  knowledge  of 
the  growing  and  treating  and  weaving  of  flax.  It  would 
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make  them  independent  of  all  the  other  treacherous 
crops. 

He  began  dreaming  dreams.  He  saw  how,  at  long  last, 
they  would  be  prosperous.  Robert  was  a  good  lad.  He 
would  learn  all  he  could  in  Irvine.  And  yet ...  he  won- 
dered. In  the  old  wall-bed  at  night  he  whispered  to  Ag- 
nes, because  Robert  was  so  different  from  the  rest  of 
them.  You  could  never  entirely  rely  on  him.  He  worked 
well  enough,  but,  did  Agnes  remember  the  dancing? 
Had  she  heard  the  tales  of  him  and  the  young  maid  on 
the  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Cessnock?  Hadn't  there 
been  other  tales  of  Peggy,  the  housekeeper  at  Coilsfield, 
of  a  girl  in  Kirkoswald,  of  wild  speeches  in  the  kirk- 
yard? 

Unable  to  sleep  for  the  worry  of  it  all,  he  kept  Agnes 
awake.  He  kept  arguing  with  her,  going  over  and  over 
the  same  point,  until  he  saw  clearly,  as  he  had  known 
all  along,  that,  if  the  farm  was  to  be  saved,  it  must  be 
through  Robert  risking  his  soul  in  the  streets  of  Irvine. 

So  again  he  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  God  who  was 
always  beside  him  and  turned  to  the  wall  and  slept 
the  dead  sleep  of  the  utterly  wearied. 

With  Robert  there  were  no  such  doubts.  The  sale  of 
the  cottage  at  Alloway  meant  his  salvation.  The  work 
in  Irvine  would  enable  him  to  marry  Alison.  He  was 
deathly  serious.  Instead  of  going  to  see  her,  when  she 
might  excite  him  and  would  see  that  his  love  was  not 
the  sober  thing  he  said  it  was,  he  sent  her  long,  dull  and 
pious  letters,  telling  her,  "I  verily  believe,  my  dear  E., 
that  the  pure,  genuine  feelings  of  love  are  as  rare  in 
the  world  as  the  pure,  genuine  principles  of  virtue  and 
piety.  This,  I  hope,  will  account  for  the  uncommon 
style  of  all  my  letters  to  you.  By  uncommon  I  mean 
their  being  written  in  such  a  serious  manner,  which, 
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to  tell  you  the  truth,  has  made  me  often  afraid  lest  you 
should  take  me  for  some  zealous  bigot,  who  conversed 
with  his  mistress  as  he  would  converse  with  his  minister. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  for  though,  except  your 
company,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  gives  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  writing  to  you,  yet  it  never  gives  me  those 

giddy  raptures  so  much  talked  about  among  lovers 

Whenever  the  thought  of  my  dear  E.  warms  my  heart, 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  principle  of  gen- 
erosity kindles  in  my  breast.  It  extinguishes  every  dirty 
spark  of  malice  and  envy  which  are  but  too  apt  to  infest 
me." 

And  so  on  for  several  more  pages  over  which  poor 
Alison  strained  her  eyes,  and  Robert,  relieved  of  them 
and  kindled  with  a  truly  Christian  zeal,  so  delighted 
his  father  with  his  changed  manners  that  the  old  man 
wrote  that  year  to  his  brother  in  Montrose:  "Two  of 
my  sons  and  two  of  my  daughters  are  men  and  women 
and  all  with  me  in  the  farming  way.  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  hope  they  are  virtuously  inclined " 

They  were.  Gilbert  was  seeking  a  rich  wife.  The  girls 
were  at  work  helping  their  mother.  And  Robert,  in  his 
preparations  for  a  Christian  marriage,  was  bolstering 
himself  up  by  the  kind  of  insurance  that  membership 
of  the  Freemasons  gave. 

The  months  passed.  Robert  wrote  more  letters  to  Ali- 
son while  he  planned  and  replanned  the  home  he  would 
make  for  her  after  his  return  from  Irvine.  On  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  feeling  that  he  must  put  his  proposal 
in  writing  before  he  left  home,  Robert  sat  down  and 
asked  Alison  if  she  would  marry  him.  It  was  an  amazing 
letter.  It  was  the  more  amazing  in  that  it  should  come 
from  Robert  Burness  who  had  written  Mary  Morrison 
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and  who  was  to  write  Corn  Rigs  and  My  Love  is  Like  a 
Red,  Red  Rose. 

But,  with  all  its  cumbersomeness,  with  its  horrible 
piety,  with  its  pathetic  attempt  at  winning  her,  when  he 
was  afraid  other  more  direct  methods  would  fail,  it  was 
utterly  sincere.  "If  you  will  be  so  good  and  so  generous 
as  to  admit  me  for  your  partner,  your  companion,  }Tour 
bosom  friend  through  life,  there  is  nothing  on  this  side 
eternity  shall  give  me  greater  transport;  but  I  shall 
never  think  of  purchasing  your  hand  by  any  arts  un- 
worthy of  a  man  and,  I  might  add,  a  Christian. ...  I 
shall  only  add  further  that,  if  a  behavior  regulated 
(though  perhaps  but  very  imperfectly)  by  the  rules  of 
honor  and  virtue,  if  a  heart  devoted  to  love  and  esteem 
you,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness ;  if  these  are  qualities  you  would  wish  in  a  friend, 
in  a  husband,  I  hope  you  will  ever  find  them  in  your 
real  friend  and  sincere  lover. — Robt.  Burness." 

The  letter  left  Lochlea  and  went  to  the  house  by  the 
Cessnock.  Robert,  certain  of  the  answer,  went  about  his 
work  singing,  while,  in  her  kitchen,  Alison  puzzled  over 
the  handwriting,  giggled  a  little  and  presently  took 
paper  and  writing  materials  and  penned  her  reply.  She 
was  sorry,  she  said ...  If  she  had  known . . .  But  there 
was  someone  else,  someone  she  loved  better.  If  she  had 
known . . .  But,  still,  she  "wished  him  all  kinds  of  hap- 
piness." 

Poor  Robert!  His  whole  world  had  collapsed  about 
him.  All  those  weeks  when  he  had  kept  away  from  Ali- 
son for  fear  his  passion  should  get  the  better  of  him,  all 
those  weeks  during  which  he  had  written  to  her,  she  had 
been  seeing  another.  She  had  walked  with  another  where 
they  two  had  walked.  She  had  perhaps  whispered  to 
him  things  that  should  have  been  Robert's.  She  had, 
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perhaps,  allowed  him  to  do  things  that  Robert  had  never 
dared  to  do. 

And  all  the  while  she  had  been  letting  Robert  write 
her  letters,  allowing  him  to  think  that  she  loved  him, 
allowing  him  to  make  plans  for  the  future,  plans  that 
could  never  come  to  fruition;  that,  she  had  known  all 
along,  were  doomed  to  destruction. 

Now  the  bottom  had  been  knocked  out  of  life;  for 
Alison,  for  whom  he  had  been  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing, had  seen  that  he  had  nothing  to  give  and  had 
taken  another. 

His  grief  was  terrible.  His  father,  amazed,  grew  wor- 
ried lest  in  Irvine  he  should  do  rash  things.  Gilbert,  who 
had  always  loved  his  laughter,  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  this  haggard  individual  who  slouched  round 
the  place. 

Robert,  robbed  of  Alison,  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
left  in  life.  The  trip  to  Irvine  that  had  been  meant  to 
enable  him  to  marry  her  became  no  more  than  a  mock- 
ery. He  would  not  go.  He  would  stay  here.  What  did  it 
matter  about  Lochlea?  What  hope  was  there  of  ever 
putting  things  right  in  this  place?  If  he  had  been  mar- 
ried, if  he  had  had  something  to  strive  for,  there  would 
have  been  some  point  in  continuing  to  struggle. 

But  he  knew  that  he  would  go  to  Irvine,  even  though 
Alison  had  refused  him.  He  would  go  because  she  had 
refused  him.  He  would  go  because  life  was  unbearable 
in  Tarbolton  now  that  his  dream  was  over  and  he  had 
learnt  that  women  were  false  and  every  man  in  the  place 
was  laughing  at  him.  Let  them  laugh !  He  did  not  care. 
He  did  not  give  a  damn  for  the  whole  human  race. 
Never  again  would  he  give  himself  into  a  woman's 
power. 

But  he  must  write  to  Alison.  If  he  would  never  see 
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her  again  he  must  at  least  write  to  her,  showing  her  how 
manly  he  could  be  under  his  hurt. 

So  he  sat  down  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  sat 
when  he  wrote  his  proposal,  while  his  mother  sat  at  her 
sewing  and  Gilbert  and  his  father  came  in  from  the 
fields  and  the  cattle  called  from  the  byre  through  the 
wall: 

"It  would  be  weak  and  unmanly  to  say  that  without 
you  I  never  can  be  happy;  but  sure  I  am,  that  sharing 
life  with  you,  would  have  given  it  a  relish  that,  wanting 

you,  I  can  never  taste If  I  must  now  think  no  more 

of  you  as  a  mistress,  still  I  presume  to  ask  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  friend." 

It  was  indeed  a  manly  letter.  It  did  not  abuse.  It 
did  not  scold,  though,  Robert  thought,  there  was  plenty 
to  scold.  And  it  was  such  a  letter  as  Alison  would  never 
again  get  in  her  life. 

That  pleased  him.  It  was  a  salve  to  his  wounded  pride, 
so  that,  when  he  had  finished  the  letter,  he  made  a  neat 
copy  and  put  it  away,  before  he  finished  his  packing  and 
set  out  for  the  adventure  of  Irvine. 


CHAPTER     VIII 

THE   MAN   OF  BUSINESS 

Irvine  was  a  more  exciting  town  than  Robert  had  ever 
seen,  bigger  than,  though  not  so  prosperous  as,  Ayr, 
since  the  days  of  the  greatness  of  its  port  were  over  and 
the  chief  trade  in  the  place  now  was  the  flax-dressing 
which  Robert  had  come  to  learn.  But  there  was  life 
here.  There  was  a  busy-ness  everywhere  that  he  had 
not  seen,  even  in  Kirkoswald,  as  men  hurried  about  their 
affairs,  as  the  webster  lads  streamed  out  of  the  work- 
shops and  every  ale-house  and  tavern  had  its  small  col- 
lection of  men  and  women  standing  round  the  door, 
ready  to  hold  a  horse  or  carry  a  package  or  do  any 
odd  job  that  would  buy  them  the  price  of  a  drink. 

But  the  busy  life  of  the  place  meant  nothing  to  Rob- 
ert. All  the  excitement  he  had  known  at  the  prospect 
of  this  venture,  all  the  planning  he  had  made,  had  been 
swept  away  by  Alison's  refusal;  and,  reviewing  his  po- 
sition, he  could  see  in  it  nothing  that  was  likely  to  make 
him  very  happy. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  not  his  own  master. 
For  the  first  time  he  was  going  to  work  at  a  despised 
"trade"  that  had  nothing  of  the  dignity  of  the  toil  on 
the  land  even  though  that  dignity  landed  one  finally  in 
a  debtors'  prison.  He  forgot  that  it  was  only  Alison's 
refusal  that  had  made  everything  so  black.  He  forgot 
that,  now  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  married,  any  im- 
provements at  Lochlea  would  still  make  him  richer.  All 
he  could  remember  was  the  bitter  blow  to  his  pride  that 
Alison  had  refused  the  writer  of  those  letters;  the  bit- 
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terer  blow  that  he  should  have  become  a  despised  "me- 
chanic." 

He  lodged  with  a  relation  of  his  mother — a  young 
man  named  Peacock — who,  for  a  suitable  payment,  was 
taking  him  into  his  shop  and  teaching  him  flax-dressing 
and  all  the  mysteries  pertaining  to  this  new  trade.  From 
the  start,  the  venture  with  Peacock  was  doomed  to 
failure. 

Robert,  coming  in  from  the  hills  of  Ayrshire,  passed 
through  the  town  to  reach  the  lane,  known  as  Glasgow 
Vennel,  where  Peacock  lived.  At  first  the  town  had  not 
been  too  disheartening.  The  streets  were  wide  and  the 
houses  well  placed.  There  were  trees  here  and  there. 
Pleasant  grass  verges  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  houses. 
But  the  farther  east  Robert  walked  the  more  depressing 
the  place  became  until,  at  last,  finding  himself  in  the 
most  filthy,  noisome  lane  he  had  ever  seen,  he  asked  its 
name  and  found  this  was  Glasgow  Vennel. 

He  hid  his  disappointment.  After  all,  he  reminded 
himself,  now  that  Alison  had  jilted  him,  he  had  really 
nothing  to  live  for.  What  did  it  matter  if  he  spent  his 
days  in  a  hovel  with  a  filthy  smell  round  him  and  par- 
ticles of  flax  flying  in  the  air?  He  had  come  to  learn 
flax-dressing.  He  would  learn  flax-dressing,  so  that, 
when  he  returned,  Alison  should  see,  by  the  prosperity 
of  Lochlea,  what  a  mistake  she  had  made. 

So  he  lived  in  Peacock's  two-roomed  cottage  and 
worked  in  the  filthy  heckling  house  and  was  choked  by 
steam  or  suffocated  by  dust  and,  at  night,  he  slept  in  a 
shed  no  bigger  than  a  dog-kennel,  where  he  also  ate  his 
meals  which  he  prepared  himself  from  a  small  supply  of 
cereals  he  had  brought  from  Lochlea. 

He  worked  hard.  In  a  few  weeks  he  had  learnt  the 
Rudiments  of  the  business.  But  his  heart  was  still  too 
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heavy  for  him  to  have  any  joy  in  life.  At  night  he  sat 
in  his  closet,  writing  to  his  father,  while  other  lads  of 
his  own  age  were  out  on  the  streets  and  Robert  could 
hear  their  shouting  and  the  shrill  laughter  of  the  girls 
and  must  have  wanted  sometimes  to  be  out  with  them, 
joining  in  their  wild  horseplay.  But  he  did  not  move. 
He  would  stay  where  he  was.  He  had  learnt  his  lesson. 
Let  him  not  take  the  chance  of  another  hurt  such  as 
he  had  received.  Instead  he  bent  lower  over  his  paper, 
writing:  "The  weakness  of  my  nerves  has  so  debilitated 
my  mind  that  I  dare  neither  review  past  events  nor  look 

forward  into  futurity I  am  quite  transported  at  the 

thought  that  ere  long,  perhaps  very  soon,  I  shall  bid 
an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the  pains  and  uneasinesses  and 
disquietudes  of  this  weary  life;  for  I  assure  you  I  am 
heartily  tired  of  it,  and  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive 
myself,  I  could  contentedly  and  gladly  resign  it." 

Probably  William  was  not  very  worried  for,  in  the 
next  sentence,  Robert  was  quoting  Scripture;  and  by 
the  time  the  father  received  the  letter  (though  the  father 
could  not  know  this)  the  son  had  received  the  necessary 
impetus  to  jerk  him  out  of  his  lassitude  and  bring  him 
back,  fighting,  to  life. 

The  occasion  was  a  quarrel  with  Peacock.  The  cause 
of  the  quarrel  was  Robert's  food.  Ever  since  he  had  been 
in  Irvine,  Robert  had  been  feeding  himself  on  the  small 
store  of  meal  he  had  brought  with  him.  Now,  suddenly, 
through  some  unknown  source,  he  discovered  that  Pea- 
cock should  have  been  feeding  him;  that  his  father  had 
paid  money  to  have  him  fed ;  and  that  Peacock,  putting 
the  money  into  his  pocket,  had  said  nothing  to  Robert. 

Robert,  livid  with  rage,  went  in  to  see  Peacock.  Pea- 
cock met  him,  smiling,  suave,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  young  Burness  had  no  money  of  his  own  and  must 
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stay  with  him — an  extra  pair  of  hands  to  work  for  him 
until  it  was  time  for  him  to  return  to  Lochlea. 

Smiling,  listening  to  Robert's  tirade,  he  sat,  waiting 
until  he  had  finished.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
charge.  There  was  no  point  in  doing  so.  Robert  would 
only  find  out  in  time  that  he  was  lying  and  that  would 
mean  another  row.  So  he  let  Robert  shout  on,  still  smil- 
ing, half  mocking  him,  half  telling  him  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  as  he  could  do  nothing  about  it. 

But  Peacock  was  wrong.  Looking  at  the  bowed  shoul- 
ders, the  haggard  eyes,  the  patched  clothes  of  young 
Rurness,  he  had  thought  that  here  was  a  man  whom 
he  could  use  as  he  liked. 

When  Robert  had  finished  his  tirade  and  gone,  he 
said  as  much  to  his  wife.  He  laughed  as  he  thought  of 
the  money  he  had  made. 

But  the  laughter  froze  when  he  saw  Robert  going  up 
the  lane,  his  bag  at  his  side,  leaving  him  for  good. 
Young  Burness,  it  seemed,  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 

He  had.  But  now  he  was  in  a  quandary.  He  had  left 
Peacock's.  Peacock  would  never — even  if  he  wished  it — 
take  him  back.  But  he  could  not  go  home  as,  at  present, 
he  knew  not  a  half  of  what  he  had  come  to  Irvine  to 
learn. 

He  could  not  go  home.  He  could  not  go  back.  For  a 
little  he  stood,  irresolute,  in  the  road.  He  was  beaten 
again,  but  this  time  he  had  not  been  beaten  as  Alison 
had  beaten  him.  He  had  a  chance  to  re-establish  himself ; 
a  chance  that  he  intended  to  take.  Squaring  his 
shoulders,  he  lifted  his  bag  and  went  out  into  the  town. 

He  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  High  Street.  At 
another  flax-dresser's  he  made  an  arrangement.  The 
owner  of  the  shop  there  would  teach  him  and  lodge  him 
and,  in  return,  Robert  would  do  what  he  could. 
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So,  in  the  High  Street,  Robert  settled  down.  And  with 
the  move  from  the  filth  of  the  lane  into  only  the  com- 
parative filth  of  the  High  Street,  Robert  regained  some 
of  his  spirits.  He  worked  harder  than  he  had  done  for 
Peacock.  He  gave  of  his  utmost.  But  the  work  sickened. 
The  fetid,  sweating  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  distressed 
him.  The  endless  fiddling  with  the  flax  seemed  pointless 
and  unreal.  By  October  he  was  ill.  Waking  one  night 
from  a  ghastly  nightmare,  he  fainted.  It  happened 
another  night.  It  happened  frequently,  so  that  Robert 
was  afraid  of  falling  asleep  lest  he  have  the  experience 
again. 

Someone  suggested  he  try  the  cold-water  cure  which 
had  been  so  efficacious  before.  Gratefully,  Robert  took 
the  advice.  He  prepared  the  tub.  Soon  he  came  to  rely 
on  the  treatment.  The  cold  water  gave  fresh  life  to  him. 
That  death  lurked  behind  the  stimulus  that  the  cold 
water  gave  never  entered  his  head.  After  the  bath  he 
was  able  to  sleep. 

But  the  cure  brought  on  pleurisy.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  his  life  was  despaired  of.  From  Lochlea  William 
Burness,  bearing  a  chicken  (the  best  they  had), 
tramped  to  Irvine,  to  sit  by  his  son's  bed,  to  read  to  him 
from  the  Bible,  to  hear  Robert  speak  in  a  new  way  for 
him,  in  a  voice  full  of  weariness  and  a  kind  of  sad  peace 
and  a  longing  for  death.  The  sad  voice  repeated  new 
poems  he  had  composed,  poems  that  William  could  un- 
derstand and  appreciate,  good,  decent  things,  a  welcome 
change  from  the  lines  on  the  lasses  at  home. 

"Why  am  I  loath  to  leave  this  earthly  scene? 
Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between 
Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  storms." 
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The  weak  voice  from  the  bed  spoke.  The  feverish  eyes 
stared  up  at  William.  The  hands  clutched  at  the  quilt. 
And  William,  loving  this  extraordinary  son  of  his  as  he 
had  never  loved  him  before,  heard  him  asking  for  news 
of  Lochlea.  Were  things  improving?  How  was  Gilbert? 
And  Meg,  the  old  mare?  And  Luath,  the  sheepdog? 

Old  Burness  coughed  and  Robert  noticed  the  cough 
and  saw  how  much  thinner,  how  much  more  harassed 
his  father  was. 

He  knew  the  answer  to  his  questions  then.  But  he  had 
to  ask  again,  and  William  had  to  tell  him  that  there  was 
no  good  news  of  the  farm.  Things  were  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  Now  it  seemed  that  even  the  flax-dressing  ven- 
ture would  come  too  late. 

Bit  by  bit,  dragged  by  a  sick  son  from  a  sick  father, 
the  wretched  story  was  told ;  of  how  William  had  never 
had  a  written  agreement  for  his  lease  at  Lochlea  and 
now  Mr.  McLure,  the  landlord,  was  saying  they  could 
not  put  any  more  land  under  flax.  And  how  he,  William, 
had  demanded  that  Mr.  McLure  drain  the  loch  that  lay 
below  the  house  and  Mr.  McLure  would  do  nothing,  and 
he  would  do  nothing.  But  the  flax-dressing  had  come 
too  late. 

And  then,  as  though  he  were  Robert  talking,  with  a 
squaring  of  his  shoulders,  a  flashing  of  his  eyes,  all  his 
old  irascibility  taking  possession  of  him,  William  an- 
nounced that  he  thought  of  going  to  law.  The  law,  he 
knew,  would  get  him  his  rights.  The  law  was  the  same 
for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich.  If  McLure  did  not  do 
what  his  tenant  wanted,  he  would  have  to  do  what  the 
judge  ordered. 

And,  having  said  that,  the  old  man  bade  Robert 
good-bye  and  trudged  back  to  Tarbolton,  to  the  bar- 
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ren  fields  and  the  undrained  loch  and  the  hopelessness  of 
it  all. 

By  Christmas  Robert  was  about  again.  He  was  shaky. 
But  he  would  mend  now,  for  he  had  made  a  few  friends. 
The  Freemasons  had  helped  him.  The  insurance  effected 
for  Alison  was  paying  dividends.  He  was  able  to  work 
a  little.  But  he  was  desperately  unhappy. 

Luckily,  there  was  not  much  time  for  him  to  consider 
his  misery.  Christmas  was  passed  in  a  rush  of  work  in 
the  heckling  establishment  and  Robert  celebrated  it  by 
writing  A  Prayer  under  the  Pressure  of  Violent  Am 
guish: 

"Sure,  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 
From  cruelty  or  wrath ! 
O  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears 
Or  close  them  fast  in  death." 

Two  days  later,  on  the  27th,  he  wrote  to  his  father, 
all  his  dreams  of  ever  being  a  rich  man  dashed  in  the 
mud,  his  whole  life  in  ruin  around  him.  "As  for  this 
world,  I  despair  of  ever  making  a  figure  in  it.  I  am 
not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy  nor  the  flutter  of 
the  gay ...  I  foresee  that  poverty  and  obscurity  prob- 
ably await  me  and  I  am  in  some  measure  prepared  and 
daily  preparing  to  meet  them." 

It  was  all  very  tragic.  And  William  Burness,  while 
knowing  a  solid  satisfaction  that  his  son  was  of  so  se- 
rious a  turn  of  mind,  must  have  been  saddened  that, 
thus  early  in  life,  he  had  given  up  the  fight ;  for  Robert 
forgot  to  put  quotation  marks  in  his  letter  and  his 
father  never  knew  that  the  sentiments  were  secondhand, 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Harley  in  Robert's  favorite  novel! 

New  Year  came.  Robert  could  not  go  home.  Trade 
was  too  brisk  and,  besides,  partly  to  his  anger,  but 
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partly  also  with  a  kind  of  gratification,  he  had  discov- 
ered that  the  shop  in  the  High  Street  was  little  better 
than  a  headquarters  for  all  the  thieves  in  the  place.  He 
liked  the  people.  He  found  them  amusing.  But  he  did 
not  trust  them.  He  would  stay  and  watch  them. 

So  he  stayed  on  over  New  Year.  The  letter  in  which 
he  bade  farewell  to  all  his  hopes  of  ever  advancing  in 
the  world  had  not  reached  Lochlea  before  Robert  was 
present  at  the  Hogmanay  carousal  in  the  High  Street 
heckling  shop. 

There  was  plenty  of  drink.  A  still  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  kept  hidden  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  Proof 
whisky  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  For  those  who 
preferred  it,  there  was  smuggled  French  brandy.  Al- 
though Robert's  stomach  was  too  weak  to  let  him  drink 
much,  there  was  nothing  he  loved  better  than  to  be  in 
merry  company.  He  could  tell  a  tale  with  the  best  of 
them.  The  shyness  he  had  known  with  Alison  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  rough  manners  of  Irvine  had 
cleared  it  away.  The  girls  who  came  to  the  Hogmanay 
found  him  as  forward  as  any.  His  voice  thrilled  them 
as  he  spoke.  His  face  lit  up  with  pleasure.  His  eyes 
smiled  into  their  eyes.  What,  he  asked  himself,  did  it 
matter  if  they  were  all  thieves  and  whores,  so  long  as 
they  were  amusing,  so  long  as  they  gave  him  back  his 
self-esteem  by  listening  to  him,  laughing  at  his  jokes, 
finding  him  brilliant? 

He  excelled  himself.  He  became  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party ;  so  that  that  Robert  Burness  who  had  written 
a  letter  of  three  days  earlier  no  longer  existed  and  was 
lost  just  as  dozens  of  other  Robert  Burnesses  had  been 
lost,  and  dozens  more  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  mood 
changed  in  him. 

For  he  must  always  do  this.  He  was  under  a  compul- 
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sion  to  do  it.  No  matter  how  he  felt,  whether  he  was 
gay  or  depressed,  conquering  or  beaten,  while  the  mood 
lasted,  everything  was  governed  by  that  mood.  For  Rob- 
ert the  world  was  either  dead  black  or  a  shining  white. 
There  were  no  middle  tones.  The  only  change  was 
when  he  entered  into  the  peace  of  his  own  countryside. 

So  he  sang  and  laughed  and  the  little  thieves  and 
whores  of  Irvine  laughed  with  him  and  the  drink  went 
round,  and  William  Burness  would  have  wished  his  son 
dead  a  thousand  times  rather  than  see  him  in  that  com- 
pany; and  there  were  mad  indecent  games  and  some- 
one sang  lovely  songs  of  Scotland,  and  then  there  was 
more  kissing  and  cuddling  and,  suddenly,  a  scream  that 
the  place  was  on  fire. 

Someone  (some  said  it  was  Robert;  some  that  it  was 
the  wife  of  the  householder)  had  upset  a  candle  and 
they  all  rushed  out  into  the  street,  catching  on  to  what- 
ever they  could,  the  girls  laughing  and  screaming  and 
the  owners  swearing  and  the  neighbors  turning  out  tc 
look  and  young  Robert  Burness  standing  there, 
strangely  unmoved,  as  he  watched  the  place  collapse  on 
the  only  possessions  he  had  in  the  world. 

Now  was  the  time  to  go  home.  If  he  had  been  normal, 
people  said,  he  would  have  gone  home.  If  he  had  been 
sane,  he  would  have  stepped  out  on  the  road  to  Lochlea, 
having  seen  the  loss  of  all  he  had.  But  he  was  not  sane 
as  the  world  counts  sanity.  His  sanity  was  of  a  freer, 
grander,  more  glorious  kind.  His  sanity  told  him  to 
stay  in  Irvine ;  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do ;  because  now 
he  had  friends.  Now  he  was  coming  out  of  the  shell 
wherein  he  had  been  hidden  since  the  time  of  his  arrival. 
The  Freemasons  had  gathered  round.  The  little  thieves 
he  had  met  in  the  High  Street  would  keep  him  amused. 
He  must  not  lose  them  so  soon.  And,  besides,  he  had 
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found  a  bookshop  whose  owner,  a  man  named  Temple- 
ton,  had  taken  an  interest  in  him,  having  watched  him 
as,  almost  surreptitiously,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
books  he  would  never  be  able  to  buy. 

Templeton  had  talked  to  him,  asking  him  shrewd 
questions,  so  that  Robert  was  free  now  to  spend  all  day 
at  his  shop,  to  read  any  books  he  wanted,  to  learn  the 
street  ballads  that  were  changed  almost  daily  and,  bear- 
ing them  away  in  his  mind,  to  recite  them  to  himself 
in  the  tiny  room  he  had  found  at  a  shilling  a  week  up 
Glasgow  Vennel. 

It  was  a  pauper's  life ;  but,  for  Robert,  it  was  a  grand 
life.  Meal  came  from  home.  He  did  enough  work  to 
pay  for  his  room  and  buy  a  few  extras.  The  rest  of  his 
time  he  spent  in  Templeton's  shop,  the  flax-dressing 
forgotten,  Tarbolton  forgotten,  his  mind  thrilled  and 
rejoiced  and  uplifted  because  of  the  new  poet  he  had 
discovered. 

At  least  Templeton  had  done  the  discovering  and 
Templeton,  kindly,  half  amused  at  the  ragged  young 
man,  had  passed  on  his  knowledge,  and  now  here  was 
Robert  Burness  sitting  on  his  counter,  reading  out  bal- 
lads from  ancient  numbers  of  Ruddiman's  Weekly  Mag- 
azine by  one  Robert  Ferguson. 

William  Burness  would  have  been  shocked.  These 
rough,  vulgar  verses,  he  would  have  pronounced,  were 
not  poetry  at  all.  Some  of  Robert's  decent  pieces  were 
better  by  far,  such  as  the  prayers  or  the  verses  on  Na- 
ture. But  Robert,  howling  with  laughter  over  some  piece 
of  lewdness,  knew  better  than  that  and  persuaded  Tem- 
pleton to  tell  him  the  story  of  Ferguson,  who  had  been  a 
clerk  in  Edinburgh  and  who  had  made  £50  from  his 
poems  but,  in  the  end,  not  ten  years  ago,  had  died  in 
ghastly  poverty  and  was  now  almost  forgotten. 
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Poor  Ferguson,  Robert  thought. . . .  And  reading  a 
poem  again,  he  amazed  Templeton  by  standing  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  shop  and  cursing  Scotland  and  all  who 
lived  in  her  because  they  could  so  easily  forget  those 
who  made  her  language  glorious. 

Day  after  day  he  went  to  Templeton's.  Day  after 
day,  as  Spring  came,  he  would  sit  on  the  counter  and 
shout  out  verses  from  Ferguson's  book,  his  voice  echoing 
down  the  street,  while  Templeton  waited  to  show  him 
other  poems ;  and  his  clothes  grew  more  ragged  and  his 
heart  lighter  while  all  the  time  he  was  experimenting, 
turning  words  in  his  head  to  fit  one  pattern  after 
another,  twisting  them  this  way  and  that  way  as  he 
thought  of  new  rhymes,  new  subjects  for  poems,  new 
horrors  to  heap  on  the  heads  of  those  who  let  Ferguson 
lie  forgotten. 

For  the  thing  that  he  knew  was  great  about  Fergu- 
son was  that  he  was  real.  He  was  real  and  alive  as  the 
little  poets  who  printed  pansy  verses  about  nature  and 
the  lambs  in  spring  were  never  alive;  as  he,  Robert 
Burness,  was  hardly  as  yet  alive,  unless  it  were  in 
Mary  Morrison. 

He  had  other  friends  in  Irvine ;  people  who  delighted 
him  as  much  as  Templeton,  whom  he  saw  as  often,  whose 
opinions  he  valued,  with  whom  he  went  on  his  less  law- 
ful occasions.  The  flax-dressers  and  hecklers  he  despised, 
having  had  enough  of  them  with  Peacock  and  Peacock's 
successor  in  the  shop  in  High  Street.  But  Irvine  was 
filled  with  sailors,  rough,  hearty  men,  who  had  as  little 
patience  as  Robert  with  the  finicking  meannesses  of 
industrial  people. 

Among  them  was  one  Richard  Brown.  Robert  liked 
him  at  once.  His  life — as  retailed  by  himself — was  a 
fairy-tale  life;  the  kind  of  life  that  one  would  not  be- 
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lieve  possible  except  in  a  book.  But  Brown,  telling  the 
tale,  did  not  lack  for  details.  He  was,  he  asserted,  the 
son  of  a  weaver,  who  had  died  when  Brown  was  but  a 
child,  leaving  him  to  be  adopted  by  a  "gentleman" 
(what  happened  to  Brown's  mother  never  transpired). 
This  gentleman,  however,  had  given  Brown  a  good  edu- 
cation. But,  unfortunately,  he  had  died  before  he  could 
put  Brown  to  any  useful  profession.  Young  Brown, 
however,  had  not  been  without  resources.  He  had 
courage  and  he  had  a  love  of  adventure;  so,  following 
the  example  of  others  before  him,  he  went  to  sea.  From 
this  point  on  his  adventures  became  fabulous.  Ameri- 
can pirates  had  scuttled  his  ship  and  marooned  him  on  a 
desert  island  from  which,  miraculously,  he  escaped. 

There  were  other  miracles.  His  life  was  full  of  them. 
But  the  only  miracle  that  mattered  to  Robert  was  that 
they  had  met ;  that  Brown  liked  him  as  much  as  he  liked 
Brown;  that,  on  Sundays,  they  walked  together  in  the 
woods  outside  Irvine  and  that  Brown  liked  poetry. 

It  was  enough  for  Robert.  Already  wildly  enthusias- 
tic in  his  love  for  Ferguson,  he  recited  Ferguson's  poems 
to  Brown.  Their  opinions  were  the  same.  What  one  liked 
the  other  liked  also ;  only,  whereas  Robert  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  more  homely  pieces,  Brown,  with  his  cosmo- 
politan experience  (though  it  seemed'  mostly  to  have 
been  gained  in  brothels !),  held  out  for  the  more  genteel. 

But  that  was  a  small  point.  The  important  thing  was 
that  here,  in  Brown,  was  a  man  who  had  been  round 
the  world,  who  had  seen  all  that  there  was  to  see  and 
who  still  wanted  to  hear  and  to  read  poetry.  From  now 
on  Robert's  feeling  for  Brown  became  almost  idolatry. 
Brown  became  a  "very  noble  character,  but  a  hapless 
son  of  misfortune  .  .  .  fraught  with  independence,  mag- 
nanimity and  every  manly  virtue.  I  loved  and  admired 
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him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm^"  and,  one  Sunday,  walk- 
ing in  the  woods  with  Brown,  Robert  beat  down  his  shy- 
ness concerning  his  own  poems  and  began,  without 
apology,  repeating  them  to  him. 

He  was  afraid  at  first  that  Brown  would  mock  him. 
But  he  continued,  his  voice  growing  more  confident, 
reciting  all  he  thought  worthy... My  Nannie;  Mary 
Morrison;  poems  about  the  Tarbolton  girls;  The  Dirge 
to  Winter;  the  whole  history  of  his  own  life  unfolded 
in  the  poems. 

At  the  end,  instead  of  having  to  wait  for  Brown  to 
give  some  grudging  approval,  Robert  was  overwhelmed 
by  his  congratulation.  Brown  liked  them.  He  liked 
them  as  much  as  he  liked  the  poems  of  Ferguson.  He 
liked  The  Dirge  to  Winter  better  than  any.  Brown  said 
Robert  must  get  them  printed.  But,  of  course,  Brown 
was  only  laughing.  Brown  did  not  mean  that.  He  could 
not  mean  it.  Brown  did  mean  it  though.  And,  although 
Robert  could  not  take  him  seriously  and  was  convinced 
that  half  the  sailor  said  was  said  out  of  kindness  and 
that  his  own  poems  could  never  appear  in  a  printed 
book,  his  love  for  Brown  grew  more  intense,  his  wish 
to  be  his  friend  greater  than  ever. 

They  made  a  fine  pair.  They  talked  of  all  manner  of 
things.  But  most — for  Brown  was  a  sailor,  who  was 
away  from  women  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  because 
Robert  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  Alison's  jilting 
— they  talked  of  women  and  love. 

It  was  strange  talk  to  Robert.  At  first  the  wickedness 
of  it  appalled  him.  He  was  ashamed  that  Brown  could 
have  the  ideas  he  expressed  when  he  remembered  his 
father's  disapproval  of  the  dancing  classes  and  his  own 
high  mindedness  when  he  wrote  to  Alison. 

Yet,  little  by  little,  he  began  to  agree.  He  began  to 
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see  that  Brown  was  right ;  that  marriage  was  a  mistake, 
even  when  to  a  girl  "every  way  agreeable  in  person, 
conversation  and  behavior:"  Marriage,  said  Brown, 
shackled  a  man.  It  deprived  him  of  his  freedom  so  that 
he  became  like  a  caged  bird.  And — in  answer  to.  a  ques- 
tion of  Robert's — half  the  time  the  women  did  not  want 
it.  Half  the  time,  he  assured  Robert,  they  would  rather 
have  a  man  have  them  and  then  ride  away,  leaving  only 
a  blissful  memory. 

But,  asked  Robert,  what  about  Platonic  friendship? 

Platonic  friendship!  The  words  echoed  to  Brown's 
laughter.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  Platonic  friend- 
ship, no  such  thing  at  all.  And  his  great  voice  went  on 
booming  away,  telling  Robert  of  the  time  he  had  had; 
of  the  women  of  Bristol  and  London  and  the  little  vil- 
lage port  of  Liverpool.  What  did  a  man  want  a  wife 
for? 

What  indeed,  wondered  Robert,  remembering  Alison 
and  how  he  had  been  fooled  and  how  he  had  been  hurt. 
For  Brown's  talk  was  like  a  spark  to  dry  straw.  It  set 
Robert  alight.  The  young  man  who  had  written  so 
soberly  to  Alison  was  swept  away  by  Brown's  talk,  by 
the  excitement  of  the  things  Brown  told  him;  by  the 
fact  that  there  actually  were  men  in  the  world,  grown, 
decent  men,  who  could  talk  of  women  in  this  uncompli- 
cated way,  who  did  not  regard  all  the  urgings  that 
Robert  felt  in  his  body  as  some  ghastly  sin  of  the  flesh 
that  must  be  mortified,  but  as  a  need  to  be  assuaged  as 
one  would  assuage  hunger. 

He  hung  on  to  every  word  that  came  from  Brown's 
mouth.  He  believed  everything  that  Brown  told  him  and 
he  was  glad,  glad,  glad  that  now  at  last,  he  was  having 
his  troubles  swept  away  and  swept  clear. 

They  made  a  rare  pair  of  young  scoundrels  as  they 
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hung  about  Irvine.  They  had  eyes  for  every  girl  in  the 
place  and  most  of  the  girls  had  eyes  for  them ;  the  heavy, 
handsome  sailor  and  the  slight,  dark,  stooping  man  with 
the  blazing  eyes  and  the  wonderful  tongue  that,  they 
soon  discovered,  could  rant  on  about  anything  under  the 
sun.  There  were  not  many  evenings  when  Brown  and 
Robert  were  not  out  late,  whispering  in  dark  corners, 
taking  their  girls  into  the  woods  outside  Irvine  where 
all  was  still  and  only  their  young  hearts  beat  fiercely. 

But  there  was  better  to  come.  Free  love — and  Robert 
could  not  quite  forget  his  father's  teaching — suddenly 
blossomed  in  Irvine.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Irvine  had 
been  set  by  the  ears  by  the  arrival  and  preaching  of 
Elizabeth  Buchan,  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  Highland 
innkeeper.  She  was,  she  announced,  none  other  than  the 
Holy  Ghost  and,  to  prove  it,  she  was  willing  to  breathe 
on  any  person  who  liked  to  be  breathed  on,  promising 
them  eternal  life. 

At  first  she  was  scoffed  at.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  Mr.  White,  the  Minister  at  the  Relief  Kirk,  had 
had  himself  breathed  on,  hundreds  flocked  to  her.  Her 
meetings  were  crowded;  and  grew  more  crowded  when 
she  announced  that  she  believed  in  free  love,  advocated 
the  abolition  of  marriage  and  gave  a  priestly  forgive- 
ness to  any  who  confessed  fornication. 

Brown  and  Robert  attended  her  meetings ;  Brown  to 
notice  the  converts  solely,  Robert  to  do  that,  but  give 
half  an  ear  to  "old  Buchan"  as  well.  The  place  was 
packed  with  women.  Some  of  them,  as  was  to  be  hoped, 
were  young  and,  as  Brown  put  it,  "toothsome." 

It  was  not  long  before  Robert  got  to  know  Jean 
Gardner,  who  was,  it  seemed,  one  of  the  most  "tooth- 
some." 

Jean  worked  hard  at  Robert,  trying  to  persuade  him 
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to  join  "old  Buchan's"  converts;  and,  although  Robert 
had  no  intention  of  doing  any  such  thing,  he  did  not 
mind  being  worked  on.  He  and  Jean  went  to  the  woods. 
There  they  put  into  practice  Mrs.  Buchan's  teaching 
and  the  advice  of  Brown.  It  was  more  exciting  than 
anything  Robert  had  ever  known.  It  thrilled  him  as 
nothing  in  life  had  yet  thrilled  him.  But,  more  im- 
portant than  that,  it  gave  him  a  peace  that  was  new  and 
wholely  delightful. 

He  loved  Jean  tenderly,  as  he  was  to  love  all  of  his 
women.  But  he  would  not  join  her  sect;  and  when,  in 
the  spring,  Mrs.  Buchan  and  her  little  tribe  were  driven 
away,  Jean  took  with  her  the  memory  of  a  tormented, 
dark-eyed  young  man  who  had  gabbled  poetry  under 
the  trees,  who  had  boasted  of  his  friend,  Brown,  and 
who  had  ever  been  very  tender  and  kind. 

The  time  at  Irvine  must  come  to  an  end.  Bad  news 
arrived  from  Lochlea.  McLure  had  taken  up  William 
Burness's  challenge  and  the  men  of  law  were  at  work. 
For  Robert  it  meant  the  end  of  this  happy  life.  He 
had  had  seven  months  of  it  and,  for  all  the  practical 
good  it  had  done  him  as  a  farmer,  he  might  never  have 
come.  There  was  no  hope  now  that  the  flax-dressing 
could  ever  be  started.  The  law  suit  had  put  an  end  to 
any  such  ideas.  No  matter  what  way  it  was  settled  now, 
the  men  of  law  would  get  whatever  money  there  was 
and  the  end  of  William  Burness's  life  would  see  him  a 
pauper. 

Another  hope  had  failed.  Lochlea  was  to  go  the  way 
of  New  Gardens  and  Mount  Oliphant.  William's  God 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him  at  last.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  for  what  the  law  would  decide. 

And,  thought  Robert,  knowing  that  all  their  money 
had  gone  to  get  the  law  started,  a  lot  of  good  there 
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would  be  in  that.  A  deal  of  solace  to  be  extracted  from 
the  knowledge  that  they  had  won  their  case  when  the 
case  itself  had  taken  all  the  money  on  which  they  might 
have  restarted. 

But  they  were  used  to  that.  From  the  first,  ever  since 
Robert  could  remember,  life  had  been  a  matter  of  start- 
ing and  failing  and  starting  again.  For  his  father  it 
had  been  like  that  since  before  he  was  born.  Eternal 
hope.  Eternal  struggle.  Eternal  disappointment  through 
all  of  which  the  old  man  had  kept  faith  with  his  God. 

It  was  as  though  he  were  crashing  his  head  against 
a  brick  wall,  only,  whereas  in  the  past,  he  had  been 
young  and  strong  and  able  to  gather  his  strength  to 
him  again,  now  his  strength  had  left  him  and  age  had 
crept  on  him  and  he  knew — with  a  terrible  bitterness — 
that,  after  this,  there  could  be  no  fresh  start. 

So  Robert,  coming  fresh  from  the  town,  from  the 
gay  laughter  of  Brown,  the  quiet,  intelligent  talk  of 
Templeton,  the  brave  hysteria  of  the  Buchanites,  the 
energetic  higgling  of  the  flax-dressers,  was  plunged  into 
the  gloom  of  Lochlea. 

It  was  more  than  gloom.  It  was  pitch-black,  because 
nowhere,  wherever  he  looked,  could  he  see  a  ray  of  hope 
or  of  comfort.  Home  itself  was  no  longer  the  home  he 
had  known,  the  home  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 
Now  it  was  a  place  of  fear  and  of  shadows ;  of  the  f ear 
and  the  pity  that  the  children  felt  for  the  father  who, 
his  nerves  in  tatters,  would  suddenly  shout  at  them, 
scolding  and  abusing,  so  that  they  hardly  recognized 
in  this  man  the  father  they  had  known. 

He  was  weak  too;  so  ill  that  the  visits  he  made  into 
town  to  see  the  lawyers  completely  upset  him  and,  re- 
turning he  was  too  exhausted  to  do  anything  but  sit 
in  his  chair  and  watch,  with  dreadful  eyes,  his   chil- 
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dren    as    they    did    the    work    he    had    always    done. 

He  was  so  weak  that  one  day  he  could  do  no  threshing, 
but  had  stumbled  in  and  sunk  in  his  chair,  telling  them 
brokenly  that  he  was  finished  and  could  do  no  more. 
And,  pathetically,  helplessly,  his  being  struggling 
against  his  weakness,  old  Burness  watched  his  wife 
Agnes,  and  Lizzie  Paton,  the  servant  girl,  and  his  little 
daughter  Belle,  as,  without  speaking,  they  trudged  out 
into  the  yard  to  take  up  the  work  where  he  had  left  off. 

He  hated  them  for  it.  With  the  thwarted  passion  of  a 
man  who  has  been  a  man  of  action,  he  hated  those  who 
could  still  work  while  he  must  sit  in  his  chair.  Sometimes 
he  shouted  at  them.  Sometimes  he  just  sat  and  glowered. 
But,  all  the  time,  his  children  feared  him,  keeping  their 
distance,  afraid  lest,  angering  him,  they  might  do  more 
harm  than  ever. 

On  Agnes  the  trouble  had  borne  heavily.  In  the  past 
she  had  been  gay  and  laughing,  though  always  sober  on 
the  essentials  of  life,  with  pretty  hair  and  a  happy  face 
that  had  never  frowned  even  when  times  had  been  hard. 
But  now  her  temper  was  no  better  than  William's.  Her 
hair  had  grown  grey.  Her  face  was  lined.  Her  tongue 
was  so  sharp  that  her  two  elder  daughters  had  hired 
themselves  out  as  servants  and,  in  so  doing,  nearly 
broken  their  father's  heart. 

So  the  house  now  was  a  place  of  old,  bitter  people, 
who  had  trusted  God,  who  had  given  recklessly  their 
all  to  life,  but  whom  life  had  cheated;  and  Robert 
coming  into  the  place  from  Irvine,  found  only  one 
welcoming  smile  and  that  from  a  stranger. 

Elizabeth  Paton,  the  servant,  was  a  big  strapping 
girl  with  hair  the  color  that  Robert  loved,  strong, 
white  arms  and  great,  hanging  breasts.  She  was  more 
mature  than  most  of  the  women  he  had  met.  Beside  her 
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the  Peggies  and  Nellies  and  Jean  of  Irvine  and  even 
Alison,  when  he  thought  of  her  now,  seemed  mere  chil- 
dren who  were  the  playthings  of  boys.  They  had  been 
lovely,  they  had  been  kind  to  him,  but  Lizzie  Paton 
was  a  woman  who  would  be  able  to  give  him  what  none 
of  these  women  had  yet  given  him. 

As  yet,  however,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  wanted 
anyone  as  mature  as  Lizzie.  The  recklessness  of  Irvine, 
the  rebellion  against  conventional  morality,  fostered  by 
Brown,  was  still  blazing  within  him.  If  Jean  had  been 
able  to  accompany  him  from  Irvine,  spicing  life  with 
free  love  and  religion,  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy.  But  Jean  was  not  there.  It  was  not  easy  to  get 
to  the  village  with  his  father  so  ill.  Lizzie  might  be  a 
bit  of  a  dunce,  but  she  had  pretty  hair,  a  soft  voice 
and  a  soft  body  made  to  be  loved.  Besides  she  was 
willing 

He  might  fare  much  worse. 

So,  in  his  father's  house,  Robert  lived  a  dual  exist- 
ence, ploughing  and  sowing,  reaping  and  preparing  the 
land  again,  as  a  decent  man  should ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
slipping  into  one  of  the  sheds  with  Lizzie,  where  he 
rolled  her  in  the  straw  and  told  her  the  scandalous  poems 
he  had  written  and  how,  with  the  Volunteer  Movement 
sweeping  all  Scotland,  he  intended  quitting  the  farm 
and  enlisting. 

He  knew  he  could  not  enlist,  of  course.  He  knew  that 
he  could  not  leave  the  place  with  his  father  as  ill  as  he 
was,  but  it  was  fun  imagining  he  might  do  this  thing 
and  listening  to  Lizzie  begging  him  not  to  leave  her 
and  telling  him  she  would  come  with  him. 

It  was  fun,  too,  reciting  his  poems  to  her,  hearing  her 
shocked  vioce  as  she  bade  him  be  quiet  and  knowing  that    / 
he  had  the  power  to  distress  her. 
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"O  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine 
And  be  an  ill  forboder? 
I'm  twenty-three  and  five  feet  nine 
I'll  go  and  be  a  sodjer. 

"I  gat  some  gear  with  mickle  care 
I  held  it  weel  thegeither; 
But  now  it's  gone  and  something  mair, 
I'll  go  and  be  a  sodjer." 

Robert  whispered  to  Elizabeth  and  Elizabeth  giggled, 
and  presently  they  came  into  the  house  to  his  father's 
suspicious  glances  and  the  surprising  tenderness  of 
Agnes. 

For  Agnes  liked  Elizabeth.  Ever  since  William  had 
been  so  ill,  she  had  come  to  rely  on  her,  glad  to  have  her 
near  because,  in  that  place  of  gloom,  Agnes  found  her 
the  one  person  who  managed  to  be  cheerful;  yet  half 
envying  her  because  she  was  young  with  all  her  life 
before  her,  as  she,  Agnes,  would  never  have  life  again. 

And  Elizabeth,  she  thought,  watching  her  as  she  went 
about  her  work  in  the  house,  Elizabeth  would  make  a 
fine  wife  for  Robert ;  a  wife  who  would  keep  him  sober 
and  industrious  as  she  and  William  had  failed  to  do; 
but  who  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  him  that  sexual 
satisfaction  that,  Agnes  knew  with  a  strange  intuition 
in  one  who  had  rejected  Will  Nelson,  was  essential  to 
him. 

So  she  smiled  when  they  came  into  the  house  and  was 
a  kind  of  ally,  while  old  William  only  felt  his  heart 
twisted  with  pain  because  his  eldest  son  was  going 
farther  and  farther  away  from  him,  was  a  stranger, 
someone  he  would  never  understand  nor  fully  trust  and 
for  whom,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  would  have  great 
fear. 

For  the  Robert  who  had  returned  from  Irvine  had 
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thrown  off  the  genteel  despair  of  the  Robert  who  had 
walked  in  Leglen  Woods.  Brown  had  helped  him  and 
Templeton  had  helped  him ;  and  the  rough  comradeship 
of  the  sailor  lads  he  had  met  and  most,  though  he  hardly 
knew  it  himself,  the  gay,  careless,  sometimes  indecent 
songs  of  poor  Ferguson. 

They  gave  him  courage,  those  songs.  For  a  little,  in 
his  first  glorious  discovery  of  them,  they  made  him  for- 
get, as  he  would  never  later  in  life  forget,  the  fear  of 
the  poor  man;  the  fear  of  poverty;  of  having  nowhere 
to  turn  for  bread  or  for  shelter,  so  that  he  could  sing 
songs  of  life  as  a  wandering  beggar  gaily;  so  that,  as 
though  he  were  preparing  for  that  life,  he  purchased  a 
fiddle  and  learned  to  play  it,  trying,  though  he  never 
succeeded,  to  equal  the  performances  of  his  friend, 
Davie  Sillar. 

But,  if  he  could  not  play  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Davie, 
there  were  other  things  he  could  do.  He  could  write 
poems.  He  could  recite  them  and  delight  or  shock  people. 
And  he  could  and  he  did  become  the  dandy  of  the  place. 
Davie  was  so  impressed  with  young  Lochlea's  appear- 
ance that  he  joined  the  Bachelors  and  attended  the 
meetings  where  the  said  young  Lochlea  ranted  and  raved 
and  wore  his  astonishingly  folded  plaid  of  a  peculiar 
reddish,  yellow  color.  But  that  was  not  all.  For  Robert, 
back  from  the  town,  astounded  the  parish  by  having 
his  hair  parted  and  having  it  curled  and  tied. 

The  place  was  fascinated.  Davie  was  terribly  jealous. 
Gilbert  was  swayed  between  horror  and  admiration,  only 
to  have  admiration  win  the  day;  while,  down  in  the 
village,  those  who  hated  Robert's  appearance,  seeing  in 
it  the  work  of  the  devil,  would  gather  round  to  listen 
whenever  he  began  to  expound  in  that  assured  way 
of  his. 
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If  the  men  could  not  ignore  him,  he  was  irresistible  to 
the  girls.  Davie,  who  had,  till  Robert's  return,  been  the 
chief  seducer  of  the  place,  found  himself  playing  second 
fiddle;  for  the  girls  had  found  in  Robert  someone  who 
knew  more  of  love  than  Davie  would  ever  know;  who 
was  splendidly  careless  and  amazingly  tender;  the  same 
man  who,  years  later,  wrote,  "I  believe,  if  I  could,  I 
would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  all  eyes,"  and  who  could 
play  on  their  hearts  as  Davie  could  play  on  his  musical 
instruments,  all  tunes,  be  they  gay  or  unhappy,  trium- 
phant or  despairing,  as  the  moon  sank  behind  the  hills 
of  Tarbolton  and  only  the  stars  shone  and  young  hearts 
beat  and  the  poet  of  the  village  went  on  "his  headlong 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave." 

Elizabeth  was,  for  the  time,  forgotten  and  Robert, 
strange  mixture  of  sophistry  and  tenderness  and  hum- 
bug, bought  a  big  book  and,  in  April  that  year,  when 
he  was  alone,  made  his  first  entry :  "Notwithstanding  ail 
that  has  been  said  against  love,  the  folly  and  weakness 
it  leads  a  young,  inexperienced  mind  into ;  still  I  think 
it  in  a  great  measure  deserves  the  highest  encomiums 
that  have  been  passed  upon  it.  If  anything  on  earth 
deserves  the  name  of  rapture  or  transport,  it  is  the 
feelings  of  green  eighteen  in  the  company  of  the  mis- 
tress of  his  heart,  when  she  repays  him  with  an  equal 
return  of  affection." 

Sometimes  he  was  very  like  green  eighteen  himself ! 

So,  laboriously  writing  with  care  on  the  precious 
paper,  Robert  penned  his  thoughts  in  his  Commonplace 
Book,  taking  good  care  that  nothing  but  the  best  prose 
was  entered,  in  case  the  eyes  of  anyone  else  might  light 
on  the  book.  His  prose  only  it  must  be;  for,  though 
Brown  had  been  kind  and  flattering  about  his  poetry, 
Robert  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  imagine  that 
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"those  things"  were  fit  for  inclusion  in  his  elegant  book ! 

They  were  all  right.  They  were  suitable  to  whisper 
to  girls  under  hedges.  They  did  well  enough  to  make 
irreverent  people  laugh  in  the  grim  kirkyard.  They 
might  even  earn  the  approval  of  William,  his  father. 
But  copy  them  out?  Let  people  read  them  in  cold  blood? 
Let  them  criticize  them,  find  the  errors  with  which  they 
were  crowded?  Robert  shook  his  head  and  was  away 
off  to  the  village  again  to  meet  Jeanie  or  Peggy  or 
Nannie,  to  lie  in  the  lush  grass  and  be  infinitely  loving, 
infinitely  tender. 

He  had  other  poems  in  his  mind  besides  those  for  the 
girls  and  those  for  the  irreverent  young  men.  There 
were  poems  into  which  a  new — sometimes  he  thought  the 
real  Robert  Burness — poured  his  soul;  poems  of  the 
things  he  loved  and,  loving  them,  understood ;  the  things 
of  his  daily  life,  of  the  farm,  of  the  animals  who  worked 
on  the  farm;  of  the  people  he  met  in  the  village;  of 
their  little  lives  that  were  such  great  lives;  of  their 
loves  and  their  hates  that  even  the  animals  shared. 

And  that  tenderness  of  his  for  all  men  and  all  beasts 
came  pouring  forth  in  The  Death  and  Dying  Words  of 
Poor  Maillie,  his  pet  sheep  that  had  fallen  into  a  ditch 
and  had  waited  patiently  for  human  deliverance. 

It  was,  although  Robert  did  not  know  it  (he  had 
written  it  for  fun)  his  masterpiece  to  date.  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  common  people  saying  something  that  the 
common  people  would  understand,  in  the  language  of 
the  common  people,  so  that  the  common  people  would 
feel  its  gaiety  and  pathos.  It  owed  nothing  to  the  polite 
models  Robert  had  studied.  It  was  utterly  and  com- 
pletely spontaneous;  Robert's  sense  of  fun  over  poor 
Maillie  giving  her  dying  instructions  to  her  children 
mingling  with  his  almost  divine  pity  for  Maillie  in  her 
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very  real  distress.  It  was  the  same  emotion  that  later 
made  him  address  a  mouse  as  a  mouse  had  never  been 
addressed  before,  seeing  the  small  animal  as  no  man  in 
the  world  had  ever  yet  seen  it;  the  same  emotion  that 
brought  forth  the  poem  to  the  mountain  daisy,  an  emo- 
tion that  was — and  still  is — beyond  the  comprehension 
of  most  men. 

Gilbert,  walking  home  from  the  fields  with  Robert, 
heard  the  poem  first.  Cautious  as  he  was,  Gilbert  liked 
it  at  once. 

And  Robert  laughed  and  made  up  more  verses  and 
repeated  them  again,  and  then  left  Gilbert  suddenly 
and  ran  to  poor  Maillie  and  repeated  them  to  her  as 
though,  Gilbert  thought,  he  was  quite  mad. 

But  he  remained  desperately  sane.  He  would  not 
write  the  poem  in  his  Commonplace  Book.  Instead,  he 
inserted  some  high-minded  thoughts  on  love,  while  the 
verses  to  poor  Maillie  remained  in  that  prodigious 
memory  of  his. 

That  summer  there  was  little  time  for  verses.  At 
the  end  of  April  William  Burness  became  worse.  He 
coughed  more  often.  The  rags  he  used  were  covered 
with  blood.  At  night  he  could  not  sleep.  By  day  his  eyes 
followed  his  family  as  they  went  about  their  business, 
too  weak  now  to  criticize,  too  ill  to  be  concerned  any 
more  with  the  fearful  tangle  of  his  affairs. 

The  Burnesses  did  not  waste  time  in  useless  lamenta- 
tion. They,  grew  very  practical.  Robert  and  the  other 
boys  worked  harder  on  the  farm.  The  women  waited  on 
William,  who  waited  for  death. 

William,  however,  was  not  leaving  this  world  without 
doing  his  duty.  He  had  never  neglected  his  duty  in  his 
life.  The  time  for  death  was  not  the  time  to  begin.  So, 
as  the  weeks  passed  and  he  grew  more  frail  and  the 
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neighboring  farmers  asked  if  he  were  still  alive  and  that 
hopeless  lawsuit  of  his  dragged  on  in  the  city,  he  called 
for  paper  and  ink  and  wrote,  very  slowly,  very  labori- 
ously, to  his  wife's  brothers  who  had  helped  him,  thank- 
ing them  for  what  they  had  done  in  the  past,  telling 
them  of  the  ghastly  state  things  were  in  and  begging 
their  forgiveness  that  he  could  not  write  more  fully. 

And  all  the  while  his  dying  eyes  looked  towards 
Robert,  his  eldest  son,  who  would  soon  take  over  all  that 
was  left  of  his  affairs.  All  the  while  he  was  worrying 
and  wondering  and  lamenting,  because  all  of  the  educa- 
tion that  had  been  given  to  Robert,  all  the  money  that 
had  been  spent  on  him  seemed,  in  the  end,  to  have  done 
no  good. 

•  He  was  not  stable.  He  was  not  grounded  in  those  firm 
principles  in  which  William  himself  had  lived  and 
in  which  he  had  tried  to  rear  his  family.  Horribly,  with 
his  sick  impotence,  he  had  known,  though  no  one  had 
told  him,  of  Robert  and  Lizzie  Paton  out  there  in  the 
shed.  He  had  guessed  that  there  had  been  other  women ; 
that,  at  Kirkoswald  and  at  Irvine,  Robert  had  lost  his 
virtue  and,  William  feared,  his  hope  of  eternity. 

He  was  filled  with  foreboding. 

That  Robert  worked  desperately  in  the  fields;  that, 
at  his  father's  bidding,  he  had  written  long  and  detailed 
letters  to  the  relations  at  Montrose,  counted  for  noth- 
ing; because,  in  Robert,  he  saw  a  strain  of  recklessness 
and  impetuosity,  a  strain  that  had  never  come  from  his 
father  and  was  completely  foreign. 

He  did  not  trust  Robert.  And,  turning  wearily  on  his 
side,  that  was  the  most  bitter  hurt  that  the  father  had 
to  suffer.  The  continual  failures  were  nothing.  Poverty 
and  semi-starvation  did  not  matter.  Death  itself  was  of 
no  account,  the  common  lot  of  all  men.  All  that  mat- 
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tered,  all  that  could  still  hurt  him,  was  the  strangeness 
of  Robert. 

That  summer,  while  his  family  waited,  William 
Burness  lingered,  tortured  by  illness,  tortured  by  his 
thoughts  of  Robert;  almost,  it  seemed  at  last,  forsaken 
by  God. 

For  that  was  how  it  appeared  to  Robert  as  he  talked 
about  the  future  with  Gilbert  and  his  mother.  The  situ- 
ation was  as  black  and  as  hopeless  as  it  very  well  could 
be.  Onlyt  one  thing  was  needed  to  make  them  more 
desolate.  And,  though  it  sounded  harsh  and  unnatural, 
though  they  all  felt  guilty  about  it,  they  knew  that  the 
one  thing  that  might  save  them  was  the  death  of  their 
father  before  the  lease  of  Lochlea  fell  in  the  following 
May. 

If  William  lived  till  then  there  was  nothing  to  hope 
for,  no  chance  of  getting  another  farm,  not  a  hope  that 
they  would  not  be  sold  up  and  their  father,  evicted  from 
his  home,  given  a  pauper's  burial. 

Yet  all  through  that  summer  the  old  man  lingered. 
He  was  still  with  them  when  the  trees  shed  their  leaves. 
At  Hogmanay  his  grey,  wasted  face  watched  them  as 
they  made  what  cheer  they  could ;  and  his  eyes  followed 
Robert,  wondering,  questioning,  because,  of  late,  Robert 
had  become  mighty  serious  and  was  often  away  and, 
though  they  said  he  was  over  in  Mauchline  with  a  lawyer 
there,  William  could  not  forget  that  Robert  was  no 
man  of  business  and  must  always  suspect  that  he  was 
off  on  illicit  adventures. 

This  time  he  was  wrong.  Robert's  absences  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  women.  For  weeks  and  months  he  had 
been  puzzling  his  mind,  trying  to  think  of  some  way 
in  which  something  might  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  He 
found  a  way  at  last  through  the  Freemasons  through 
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whom  he  got  into  touch  with  a  breezy  lawyer  at  Mauch- 
line,  a  village  a  few  miles  away,  named  Gavin  Hamilton, 
who  had  built  up  a  practice  and  reputation  for  himself 
as  "A  Friend  of  the  Poor." 

Hamilton  was  fat  and  boisterous,  rich  and  competent. 
His  chief  income  was  derived  from  his  post  as  factor  to 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun.  But,  apart  from  that,  he  made  a 
very  considerable  sum  from  the  petty  legislation  that 
went  on  in  the  village. 

He  had  heard  of  Robert  as  Robert  had  heard  of  him. 
A  friend  of  Robert's,  John  Richmond,  one  of  the 
Bachelors,  worked  in  Hamilton's  office.  From  Richmond 
there  had  been  tales  of  the  ploughboy  poet.  Hamilton's 
curiosity  had  been  roused.  When  he  heard  of  the  trouble 
the  ploughboy  poet  was  in  and  when  he  heard  from  the 
Freemasons  that  he  was  one  of  their  number  he  sent 
for  Robert  Burness. 

In  his  office,  spacious,  dusty  but  dignified,  Robert 
poured  out  his  tale  of  woe  while  Hamilton  listened,  his 
eyes  lighting  up,  for  the  tangle  that  Robert  unfolded 
was  something  after  his  own  heart.  Another  opportunity 
for  him  to  consolidate  his  reputation  as  a  friend  of  the 
poor!  A  chance  to  get  in  a  good  word  with  the  Free- 
masons for  himself!  And  an  opportunity  to  get  his 
own  back  on  McLure  with  whom  he  had  lately  had  an 
argument. 

He  laughed  at  Robert's  fears.  He  told  him  there  was 
nothing  to  be  distressed  about.  This  was  a  simple  matter, 
easily  settled. 

And,  bit  by  bit,  to  Robert's  astounded  ears,  he  un- 
folded his  plan.  At  first  Robert  was  horrified,  for  the 
plan  was  dreadfully  dishonest  to  one  who  had  been 
reared  on  the  ethics  of  William  Burness.  But  it  was 
surprising  how  quickly  and  easily  Hamilton  was  able 
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to  calm  his  fears.  It  was  surprising  how  small  the 
wickedness  soon  appeared  until,  in  the  end,  it  became 
not  wickedness  at  all,  but  a  splendid  joke  that  was  im- 
proved by  the  sting  in  the  tail  for  McLure. 

Briefly,  the  idea  was  this.  Hamilton  had,  some  time 
ago,  leased  the  farm  of  Mossgiel  from  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun.  He  had  used  it  as  a  summer  holiday  place 
and  kept  a  few  cows  there,  imagining  himself  setting 
up  as  a  dairy-farmer.  But  his  enthusiasm  had  waned. 
He  had  grown  bored  with  the  place.  Now,  searching 
for  a  tenant,  Robert  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

Robert  and  Gilbert  were  to  take  Mossgiel  at  once. 
The  rent  would  be  £90  a  year.  They  were  to  start 
work  there  as  soon  as  they  could.  They  could  have  the 
dairy  stock  that  was  there  at  a  very  low  figure.  The 
moment  their  father  died,  they  were  to  move  in,  leaving 
Hamilton  to  deal  with  McLure. 

And  meanwhile,  before  they  left  Lochlea,  they  were 
to  plant  the  year's  crops,  selling  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  planted  to  Tarbolton  farmers,  so  that  they  would 
have  ready  money  and,  after  they  were  gone,  the  pur- 
chasers could  collect  the  crops.  It  would  not  matter  then 
how  McLure  raved.  The  crops  would  be  sold.  The 
money  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  brothers.  McLure 
could  do  nothing. 

But,  asked  Robert,  the  hope  in  his  heart  quite  be- 
wildering him,  what  if  his  father  was  made  a  bankrupt? 
For  McLure  would  do  that.  There  was  not  a  doubt 
about  it.  And,  if  he  was  bankrupt,  everything  would 
be  sold  up.  They  would  be  in  the  same  state  they  were  in 
now;  only  so  much  the  worse  because  they  would  not 
even  have  the  stock  to  carry  on  at  Mossgiel. 

Hamilton,  however,  had  thought  of  that  too.  In  bank- 
ruptcy, he  explained,  servants  had  a  prior  claim.  Robert 
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and  Gilbert  were  already  their  father's  servants.  Why 
should  not  the  other  children  become  so  also,  so  that 
when  McLure  struck,  there  would  be  nothing  to  take,  as 
the  servants  would  be  the  preferential  creditors. 

They  would  take  good  care  too  that  there  was  no 
more  than  would  satisfy  their  claims. 

So  the  plan  was  drawn  up.  Point  by  point,  it  was 
examined.  Clause  by  clause,  laboriously,  carefully,  the 
agreements  were  sifted  until  Robert  and  Gilbert  and 
Hamilton  were  all  satisfied,  and  life,  that  had  been 
dark  and  hopeless,  had  put  on  new  raiment;  and  the 
brothers  had  been  to  Mossgiel  and  seen  the  new  house 
Hamilton  had  built  and  had  tramped  over  the  fields 
and  had  dreamed  their  dreams  of  growing  crops  and 
had  clasped  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  optimism. 

By  November  they  were  Hamilton's  tenants.  They 
began  work  on  the  new  farm.  McLure  knew  nothing. 
They  had  been  too  careful  for  that.  And,  in  the  eve- 
nings, now  that  hope  had  returned  again,  Robert  would 
look  up  from  his  book  and  catch  Lizzie  Paton's  eye  and, 
forgetful  of  the  grey  face  in  the  corner,  would  be  out 
in  the  shed,  lying  in  the  dry  straw  with  Lizzie,  while 
the  animals  watched  them  unconcerned,  and  they  con- 
summated their  passion. 

William  still  lingered,  Hogmanay  passed.  January 
went  on  its  icy  way.  At  the  beginning  of  February,  Mr. 
McKenzie,  the  surgeon  from  Mauchline,  said  the  old 
man  must  die.  All  the  strength  had  gone  from  the  old 
body.  He  could  hardly  speak  now.  When  he  took  food 
Agnes  must  place  it  in  his  mouth. 

A  week  passed.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  on  the. 
thirteenth,  Robert  found  Luath,  their  old  sheep-dog, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  with  them  ever  since  he  could 
remember,  sprawled  across  the  doorstep.  The  old  dog 
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had  been  shot  by  some  neighbor.  As  Robert  reached 
him,  he  looked  up,  his  eyes  filled  with  pain;  and,  as 
Robert  bent  over  him,  his  old  head  dropped  and  his 
body  grew  still. 

Robert  had  thought  he  was  alone.  He  had  his  arm 
under  Luath's  head.  The  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  on  the 
old,  rough  coat.  Luath  had  gone.  His  father  was  going. 
There  was  nothing  stable  in  life.  Behind  him  suddenly 
he  heard  someone  move,  someone  who  ran  forward  and 
cried  out  as  she  saw  Luath. 

It  was  his  sister  Belle.  Between  them,  not  telling  their 
father  that  Luath  was  dead,  they  carried  him  out  to  the 
fields  where,  so  often,  he  had  watched  Robert's  sheep. 
At  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  the  wind  would  always  be 
near  him,  where  he  would  always  have  the  smell  of  the 
earth  and  the  far-off  sea,  they  buried  Luath. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  house,  their  hands  holding 
each  other's.  Belle  was  still  crying.  They  went  into  the 
house,  to  the  room  where  the  old  man  lay;  and  Belle 
still  wept  while  Robert  went  to  the  window  and  stared 
out,  his  eyes  blinded  with  silent  tears,  at  the  place  where 
Luath  lay. 

He  took  no  notice  of  Belle.  Her  tears  did  not  touch 
him.  That  tenderness  of  his  for  the  animals  shut  out 
human  griefs,  so  that  it  was  the  old  man  who,  in  a  low, 
broken  voice,  called  the  girl  to  him  and  tried  to  comfort 
her,  though  he  did  not  know  what  ailed  her. 

And  then,  suddenly,  as  though  William  knew  he 
would  have  no  more  opportunity  of  implanting  pious 
principles  in  his  daughter,  he  roused  himself  as  he  had 
done  in  the  past  and  his  voice  grew  strong  again,  "Shun 
all  vice.  Walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue." 

Belle  sobbed.  The  dying  man  sank  back  on  his  pil- 
lows ;  and  then,  aware  of  Robert,  his  first-born,  standing 
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at  the  window,  aware  that  Robert  had  disappointed 
him,  remembering,  with  a  final  bitterness  all  the  money 
that  had  been  lavished  on  Robert's  education,  his  voice 
came,  bitter  and  scolding,  "There  is  only  one  of  you 
that  I  am  afraid  for.  .  .  ." 

Robert  did  not  move.  He  was  still,  with  no  regard 
for  the  decencies,  looking  at  that  distant  corner  of  the 
field  where  his  old  friend  lay,  ignoring  his  dying  father, 
so  that  the  old  man  was  stung  to  reproach  again  and 
raised  himself  once  more,  and  his  voice  reached  Robert, 
"There  is  only  one  of  you  all  I  am  afraid  for.  .  .  ." 

The  young  man  left  the  window.  He  came  and  stood 
by  the  bed  into  which  William  had  sunk  again.  The 
cold,  bitter  light,  flooded  into  the  room.  "Is  it  I  that 
you  mean?"  he  asked  his  father. 

Now  William  Burness  could  speak  no  more.  He  had 
not  the  strength  to  answer.  He  had  said  his  last  words ; 
words  of  reproach.  Now  only  his  eyes  could  look  at 
Robert,  telling  him  that,  indeed,  it  was  he. 

Robert  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  so  that  he  turned 
back  to  the  window  and  began  weeping,  while  the  others 
came  in  and  stood  round  the  bed,  waiting  for  their 
father  to  die. 

Death  came  at  last  and  the  cottage  was  stilled  for  a 
little,  while  Agnes  wept  quietly  and  the  children  looked 
on  the  grey,  wasted  face  of  their  father,  and  Robert, 
outcast,  stayed  by  the  window.  Death  had  come  and,  for 
decency's  sake,  they  stood  still  a  little,  till  Gilbert  moved 
and  went  out  into  the  village  to  find  the  old  bellman, 
who  would  make  his  round  of  the  houses,  calling,  "All 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  let  you  to  wot  that  there  is  a 
brother  departed  out  of  this  present  world,  according 
to  the  will  of  Almighty  God." 

So  the  people  would  know  that  William  Burness  was 
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dead  and  that  they  were  bidden  to  the  funeral  feast 
where  everything  would  be  done  decently  and  in  order; 
and  they  could  satisfy  themselves  that  William  Burness 
was  a  man  of  substance. 

For  a  little,  after  Gilbert  had  gone,  Robert  still  stood 
by  the  window.  Then  he,  too,  taking  his  hat  and  his 
father's  stick,  went  out  to  the  fields,  his  shoulders  bowed, 
his  face  hard  and  rugged,  his  mouth  determined,  as  he 
remembered  that  he  was  now  head  of  the  family  and 
that  there  were  things  to  be  seen  to  and  that  there  was 
no  one  to  see  to  them  but  himself. 

He  had  become  a  man.  He  would  put  away  all  childish 
things.  He  walked  out  into  the  night.  He  did  not  turn, 
so  that  he  did  not  see  Lizzie  Paton's  eyes  as  they 
watched  him  go,  nor  see  her  hands  as  they  felt  nervously 
at  her  swollen  breasts. 


CHAPTER     IX 

THE   MASTER   OF  THE    HOUSE 

As  soon  as  William  Burness  had  been  buried  in  Alloway 
Kirkyard,  his  family  made  preparations  for  the  move  to 
Mossgiel.  Those  visits  which  Robert  had  paid  to  Gavin 
Hamilton  were  now  seen  to  have  been  more  than  the  idle 
visits  of  a  young  man  who  had  distressed  his  father. 
Now  that  the  father  was  dead,  lamenting  with  almost 
his  last  breath,  the  behavior  of  his  eldest  son,  the  eldest 
son  began  to  take  new  thought  for  life. 

He  would,  he  declared,  uneasily  considering  the  brood 
of  people  of  whom  he  was  now  leader,  have  no  more  to 
do  with  poetry.  He  would  write  no  more  verses.  He 
would  court  no  more  women.  In  future  the  life  he  would 
lead  would  be  a  farmer's  life.  His  every  thought  would 
be  centred  on  the  farm.  He  would  work  diligently.  He 
would  plan.  He  would  make  improvements  on  the  new 
farm,  so  that  there  should  never  again  be  the  poverty 
that  there  had  been  in  his  father's  life. 

He  began  vigorously.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
funeral,  unknown  to  McLure,  the  landlord,  the  Burness 
family  had  moved  out  of  Lochlea  to  Mossgiel.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  notice  appeared  on  the  door  of  Tarbolton 
Church  that  the  corn  of  Lochlea  was  for  sale  by  public 
auction.  If  McLure  had  not  known  about  the  removal, 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  this  remaining  a  secret.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  notice  he  was  furious  and, 
stationing  himself  outside  the  church  door  at  the  end 
of  the  service,  warned  the  potential  buyers  that,  if  they 
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bought  it,  it  would  be  at  their  own  peril,  as  the  corn 
was  legally  his. 

The  buyers,  convinced  that  Robert  Burns  (a  bit  of 
affectation,  too,  changing  his  name  like  that!)  was  a 
scoundrel;  but  equally  convinced  that  McLure  was  a 
fool  and  with  the  balance  thrown  in  the  scales  against 
him  by  Robert's  alliance  with  Gavin  Hamilton,  decided 
that  the  corn  did  belong  to  Burns,  but  that,  owing  to 
McLure's  opposition,  it  would  be  sold  cheaply. 

They  flocked  to  the  sale  while  Robert  grinned  and 
laughed  with  Hamilton;  and  McLure  visited  Saunders 
Tait,  who  was  known  to  have  written  verses  in  the  past 
and  who  hated  Robert,  and  ordered  him  to  write  an 
attack. 

Saunders  Tait  wrote  seven  verses.  McLure  was 
satisfied,  but  Robert  was  delighted;  for  the  verses, 
though  they  made  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  young 
Burns  was  a  swindler,  were  bound  to  make  far  more 
of  the  other  fact  that  McLure  had  been  a  blind  fool. 

Mauchline  and  Tarbolton  tittered.  Gavin  Hamilton 
roared  with  laughter,  while  Robert  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  claimed  the  money  for  the  corn  on  the  reasonable 
grounds  that  they  had  been  their  father's  laborers  and 
their  wages  were  unpaid. 

They  got  the  money.  McLure  was  left  savagely  grind- 
ing his  teeth  and  swearing  revenge  and  the  two  villages 
had  a  royal  time  with  the  scandal  of  it  all.  Even  if  they 
were  delighted  to  see  a  grasping  landlord  worsted,  the 
habits  of  lifetimes  told  them  that  Robert  Mossgiel  was  a 
man  to  be  shunned.  He  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Anyone 
who  had  dealings  with  him  had  best  be  wary.  And 
Robert,  entering  the  taverns  of  Mauchline,  sitting  in 
Johnnie  Dove's  or  Nance  Tinnock's  or  Poosie  Nancy's, 
felt  the  people  draw  away  from  him,  as  though  he  were 
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not  one  of  themselves,  but  a  man  who  had  forsaken  the 
gods  of  Scotland  and  the  stern  integrity  that  had  been 
in  his  father's  life,  when  a  trick  such  as  Hamilton's 
would  never  have  been  considered. 

There  was,  however,  trouble  much  nearer  home; 
actually  in  the  home  itself,  of  which,  though  the  people 
of  Mauchline  might  not  actually  know,  at  any  rate,  they 
had  shrewd  suspicions  and  were  not  backward  in  voicing 
them.  Plain-faced  Lizzie  Paton,  whom  Robert  had  met 
so  often  in  the  sheds  at  Lochlea,  was  with  child.  To 
say  that  Agnes  was  delighted  would  perhaps  be  too 
strong  an  expression  for  the  complacency  with  which 
Mrs.  Burns  observed  her  servant's  condition. 

She  knew,  of  course,  who  was  responsible.  Sometimes 
she  wondered  if  her  husband  had  known.  At  any  rate, 
he  must  have  suspected.  Possibly  his  last  remark  to 
Robert  had  been  occasioned  by  his  suspicion.  But,  for 
herself,  she  could — now  that  she  was  older  and  a  certain 
sympathy  had  crept  into  her  being  that  had  not  been 
there  as  a  young  woman — she  could  think  of  no  better 
wife  for  Robert.  Lizzie  was  not  pretty.  She  was,  indeed, 
amazingly  plain;  but  she  would  be  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  hard-working  and  sensible  with  no  fly-away 
notions  such  as  another  girl  might  have  had  who  was 
marrying  a  man  with  a  reputation  as  a  poet. 

So,  happily  secure  in  herself,  Agnes  waited  to  be  told 
the  date  of  the  marriage,  while  the  child  grew  in  Lizzie 
and  the  eyes  of  the  servant  followed  her  lover  dumbly 
as,  without  looking  at  her,  seeming  sometimes  to  wish  to 
avoid  her,  he  went  about  his  business. 

Robert  was  trying  to  avoid  her.  Marriage,  for  which 
not  so  many  years  back  he  would  not  have  waited  had 
he  been  his  own   master,   no  longer  entered  into  his 
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calculations.  And  marriage  with  plain-faced,  stupid 
Lizzie  was  a  thing  to  be  dreaded. 

Had  the  fight  been  between  Robert  and  his  mother 
(Lizzie  was  not  the  girl  to  demand  her  own  rights) 
there  is  no  knowing  who  would  have  won.  But,  luckily 
for  the  master  of  Mossgiel,  the  family  came  down 
heavily  on  his  side.  Gilbert,  still  casting  his  eyes  round 
for  a  wealthy  bride  for  himself,  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  servant  girl  was  not  fit  for  his  brother.  His  sisters, 
at  home  now  helping  to  run  the  farm,  were  only  too 
anxious  to  have  the  place  to  themselves.  Lizzie  was  all 
right  as  a  servant.  As  the  mistress  of  Mossgiel  they 
all  united  in  saying  she  could  not  be  admitted,  so  that 
Agnes  retreated  with  wounded  dignity  and  a  belated 
horror  at  Robert's  sin,  while  Lizzie  packed  her  few 
things,  received  a  promise  from  Robert  that  he  would 
look  after  their  child,  wept  a  little,  though  she  had 
never  really  expected  to  marry  Mossgiel,  and  went 
home  to  her  mother. 

Robert  breathed  a  mighty  sigh  of  relief,  so  deep  that 
he  had  hardly  finished  when  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  and,  sitting  down  at  the  table  beside  his  bed, 
wrote  The  Welcome  to  His  Bastard  Wean. 

With  Lizzie  gone  and  with  the  stress  of  the  trouble 
with  McLure  over,  Robert  felt  a  new  man.  He  was  free 
as  he  had  never  been  before.  He  was  able  to  come  and 
go  as  he  pleased.  His  farming  journal,  in  which  a  few 
weeks  back  he  had  vowed  there  should  be  nothing 
but  business,  was  opened  now  and  the  first  entry  made. 

It  was  a  poem ! 

So  much  for  good  resolutions,  thought  Gilbert,  lying 
in  bed  beside  his  brother  whom,  although  he  did  not 
speak,  he  knew  was  awake,  planning  other  poems  that 
presently,  in  the  dead  of  night  perhaps,  he  would  write 
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down,  creeping  out  of  the  bed  and  sitting  at  the  small 
table  that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

Gilbert  sighed.  Mossgiel  that  had  promised  so  well, 
if  they  both  worked,  now  looked  as  though  it  would 
devolve  on  his  shoulders ;  for  Robert  spent  far  too  much 
time  at  that  table.  He  bolted  his  meals  to  climb  up  to 
his  attic  and  write.  One  day,  seeing  him  stand  motion- 
less in  the  fields,  Gilbert  had  hurried  to  him  to  ask  his 
advice.  But,  by  the  time  he  reached  him,  Robert  had 
sunk  to  his  knees  and  was  doing  something  on  the  grass 
before  him. 

Approaching  closer,  Gilbert  saw  what  it  was.  The 
scatter-brained  idiot  even  carried  paper  and  ink  about 
with  him.  He  was  writing  a  poem ! 

Gilbert  was  distressed.  With  his  rectitude,  with  his 
knowledge  that  life  was  a  serious  business,  he  wanted  to 
scold  Robert,  to  remind  him  that  there  were  nine  people 
living  in  the  cottage  and  a  man  and  two  boys  in  the  loft 
whom  they  hired  to  work  on  the  farm.  Robert  should 
know  that  to  keep  the  place  going  meant  work  and 
more  work.  He  should  put  away  his  poems  which,  after 
all,  were  only  a  pastime.  He  should  carry  on  as  he  had 
started  after  their  father  had  died.  The  farm  was  a 
good  enough  place.  Hamilton  had  been  generous.  They 
even  had  a  parlor,  a  thing  that  their  father,  with  all 
his  toil,  had  never  had.  A  parlor,  thought  Gilbert !  And 
remembered  bitterly  how  Robert  would  invite  the  Tar- 
bolton  Freemasons  to  have  their  meetings  there,  showing 
off  in  front  of  them,  obviously  delighted  with  their 
flattering  remarks  at  the  possession  of  such  a  thing. 

Well,  if  he  went  on  as  he  was  going,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  there  was  no  parlor.  It  would  not  be  long 
before  they  had  to  leave  Mossgiel  altogether;  although 
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he,  Gilbert,  did  work  till  he  could  not  put  one  foot 
before  another. 

He  would  speak  to  Robert.  His  mother  had  told  him 
that  he  should.  They  were  all  worried.  He  would  speak 
to  him  to-morrow. 

But  Gilbert  never  did  speak.  He  did  not  speak  be- 
cause, though  he  might  grumble,  he  loved  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that  his  own  running  of  the  place  gave 
him.  He  was  glad — secretly,  of  course,  because  he  must 
show  a  decent  front  to  the  world — that  Robert  spent 
so  much  time  in  the  attic  or  down  in  Mauchline.  He 
was  glad  that  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  Robert  to  consult 
him  about  everything.  But  he  was  also  glad  because 
Robert  made  his  sister  Belle,  the  youngest  of  them  all, 
so  happy.  Belle  could  sing  and  Robert,  who  could  not 
sing  a  note,  would  get  her  to  repeat  again  and  again 
old  country  airs,  until  he  had  them  in  his  head,  though 
they  would  never  come  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could 
put  new  words  to  them,  words  that  were  more  lovely 
than  anything  that  Belle  had  ever  heard  so  that  she 
told  Robert  so ;  and  Robert,  because  he  was  happy,  took 
her  up  to  the  attic  and  showed  her  his  poems  in  the 
drawer  of  the  table. 

Gilbert  could  forgive  that.  He  could  understand  it. 
He  could  admire  it.  But,  the  son  of  his  father,  he  could 
neither  understand  nor  forgive  the  trips  to  Mauchline. 
If  they  had  been  business  trips  it  would  have  been  a 
different  matter.  If  Robin  had  consorted  with  decent 
people  when  he  got  there,  it  might  have  been  good  for 
their  trade.  But  they  were  not  business  trips.  Even  the 
excuse  that  he  was  going  to  see  Hamilton  had  worn 
thin,  because  the  Lochlea  affair  was  all  over  by  now 
and  there  was  nothing  more  for  Hamilton  to  do. 

And  he  consorted  with  the  most  unsuitable  people. 
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He  had  become  a  regular  visitor  in  every  inn,  even 
standing  treat  sometimes  when  they  at  Mossgiel  had  not 
a  penny  to  spare.  Letting  them  go  short  because  he 
wanted  to  give  a  boozy  fiddler  a  glass  so  that  the  fellow 
would  play  him  a  tune  or  sing  him  a  song  or  tell  him 
tales  of  the  odd  things  he  met  on  his  journey ings 
through  the  country. 

A  pity,  thought  Gilbert  contemptuously,  that  his 
brother  was  not  a  fiddler;  that  he  had  not  carried  out 
that  threat  he  had  once  made  when  he  had  said  that 
he  would  tramp  the  roads. 

And  maybe  Robert,  trudging  back  to  Mossgiel  with 
his  dog  at  his  heels,  trudging  back  to  where  they  would 
stare  at  him  with  hostility  and  the  girls — all  except 
Belle — would  make  remarks  about  the  company  in  the 
inns,  maybe  Robert  would  wish  again  that  he  could 
throw  all  this  up,  that  he  could  leave  Mossgiel  and  all 
it  stood  for,  the  regular,  rhythmic  work  of  the  seasons 
that  was  as  inexorable  as  a  scythe  mowing  down  grass, 
and  take  to  the  roads  or  to  a  rough,  hearty  life  like 
Richard  Brown's  .  .  .  and  forget  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  world  but  music,  the  music  he  could  not 
sing  and  could  not  even  play  on  his  fiddle ;  but  the  music 
that  was  in  his  mind;  that  raced  and  churned  and 
struggled  there  and  finally  soothed  him;  the  music  of 
Mossgiel,  of  the  birds  singing,  of  the  growing  crops, 
of  the  reapers  as  they  moved  forward  across  the  field; 
and  the  music  of  the  taverns  of  Mauchline;  of  the 
dreary  business  men  whom  he  met  in  Johnnie  Dove's; 
of  the  sinners,  the  thieves,  the  sluts  and  the  beggars  he 
met  in  Poosie  Nancy's ;  of  the  men  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
sea  itself  that  was  to  be  heard  at  The  Elbow. 

All  life  for  Rob  Mossgiel  lay  in  those  taverns  of 
Mauchline.  There,  gathered  at  different  times  of  the 
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year,  for  the  races  and  the  fair  and  the  religious  fes- 
tivals, came  men  from  all  over  the  country;  men  who 
could  sing  and  play  the  fiddle  and  tell  a  bawdy  story 
and  make  love  to  the  girls  they  met  as  they  passed ;  and 
Rob  Mossgiel,  sitting  in  his  corner,  drinking  it  all  in, 
would  suddenly  start  up  and  ask  one  of  them  to  play 
the  tune  he  had  just  played  again;  and  again  after 
that;  and  again  and  again  while  he  supplied  the  man 
with  drink  and  the  tune  was  lodged  in  his  head  and 
he  did  not  see  the  winks  and  the  nudges  of  the  Mauch- 
line  people  at  the  strange,  outlandish  behavior  of  the 
new  man  at  Mossgiel.  He  did  not  see  them,  because  his 
mind  was  filled  with  the  tune  and  was  groping  for  words 
to  put  to  the  tune,  so  that  presently  he  got  up  and 
stumbled  out,  as  a  blind  man  might  stumble,  into  the 
night  to  trudge  back  to  Mossgiel,  his  dog  at  his  heels, 
the  only  company  he  had  save  for  the  music  in  his  mind. 

And  when  he  came  there,  he  would  pass  through  the 
lower  room  and  go  up  to  his  attic  and  get  out  paper 
and  ink  and  write  down  the  new  song  he  had  made,  for 
Belle  to  sing  to  him  until  he  had  it  perfect. 

He  was  most  unsatisfactory  to  a  man  like  Gilbert. 
But  the  thing  that  annoyed  Gilbert  most — more  even 
than  pubs — was  his  behavior  in  the  fields. 

To  watch  him  you  would  not  have  thought  that  he 
was  a  farmer.  What  other  man  was  there  who  would  stop 
a  plough  while,  tenderly,  with  his  own  hands,  he  would 
move  the  nest  of  a  field  mouse?  What  other  man  was 
there  who  would  suddenly  stop  reaping  while  he  picked 
a  few  flowers  to  wear  in  his  button-hole  or  to  carry 
home  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  day  ? 

He  was  a  trial  to  Gilbert.  But  Gilbert  said  nothing, 
secure  in  his  mastery  of  the  farm. 

Other  things  happened  that  first  year  at  Mossgiel. 
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Even  before  Lizzie  Paton  had  left  him,  Robert  had 
been  out  in  the  village,  noticing  the  girls  and  more 
particularly  those  with  yellow  hair.  During  the  race 
week  in  April  he  had  visited  Morton's  Tavern  where, 
at  nights,  in  the  great  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  girls 
and  young  men  danced  while  a  fiddler  played. 

To  Robert — in  love  with  girls,  with  music,  with 
dancing — the  temptation  was  irresistible.  He  visited 
there  every  night  of  the  week,  leaving  his  faithful  dog 
to  wait  on  the  step  in  the  street,  while  he,  picking  his 
partner,  entered  into  some  reel  or  gallop.  Now  he  was 
changed  from  the  Robert  who  sat  in  the  taverns.  He 
was  changed  from  the  man  who  talked  highfalutin  to 
Gavin  Hamilton ;  from  the  weird  individual  who  worried 
Gilbert  as  he  stopped  work  for  field  mice.  Now  he  was 
filled  with  laughter  and  gaiety.  He  danced  with  a  kind 
of  reckless  passion,  so  that  the  girls  wanted  him  as  a 
partner  and,  wherever  he  was,  the  dancing  and  the  fun 
was  the  gayest. 

It  happened,  however,  that,  in  the  middle  of  a  dance, 
Robert's  dog,  tired  of  waiting  outside,  found  its  way 
up  to  the  dance-room,  smelt  Robert  and  burst  its  way 
through  the  dancers  in  search  of  him.  The  dancers 
laughed.  Robert,  leading  the  dog  out,  laughed  too, 
calling,  "I  wish  I  could  find  a  lass  that  would  lo'e  me 
as  weel's  my  dog." 

He  forgot  the  incident  until  the  next  Monday  when, 
as  he  came  over  the  village  green,  the  dog  again  at  his 
heels,  he  heard  a  girl's  voice,  "Weel,  Mossgiel,  ha'  ye 
no'  gotten  ony  lass  yet  to  lo'e  ye  as  weel's  your  dog?" 

Robert  looked  up.  Many  girls  were  on  the  green, 
bleaching  their  linen.  Soon  he  saw  the  girl  who  had 
called  to  him.  Disappointingly,  her  hair  was  dark  brown, 
but  she  was  small  and  well  made,  a  young  girl  with 
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pretty  bare  legs  and  prettier  feet.  Her  eyes  were  dark 
and  inviting.  To  Robert,  eager  for  female  companion- 
ship, she  appeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  hair,  all 
that  was  desirable. 

Coming  over  to  her,  he  laughed  with  her,  asking  her 
name.  She  told  him  simply,  her  eyes  holding  his  for  a 
little,  so  that  he  caught  his  breath.  Her  name  was 
Jean  Armour. 

They  arranged  to  meet  and  Robert,  coming  to  her 
from  an  evening  at  Poosie  Nancy's,  found  she  could 
sing  in  addition  to  her  other  good  qualities.  He  was 
delighted.  Shyly,  as  shy  as  he  had  been  with  Peggy  at 
Kirkoswald,  he  walked  with  her  in  the  fields,  repeating 
his  verses  to  her,  persuading  her  to  sing  to  him.  Listen- 
ing to  her,  he  thought  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
have  her  with  him  for  ever;  to  live  with  him;  to  sing 
to  him  when  he  wanted.  .  .  . 

All  that  summer  they  met  each  other.  All  that  sum- 
mer Robert  repeated  his  verses  to  Jean.  Presently  he 
would  be  writing  some  for  herself.  Presently,  when  he 
was  more  sure  of  himself,  he  would  write  her  a  song. 

Again  Gilbert  found  that  another  distraction  had 
taken  Robert  from  home,  though,  so  secret  were  the 
lovers,  that  not  even  Gilbert  knew  what  the  distraction 
was. 

But  Jean  was  perfectly  happy.  She  liked  Robert.  She 
grew  to  love  him.  He  was  utterly  different  from  all  that 
she  had  known  in  the  home  of  her  strait-laced  parents. 
She  had  no  illusions  about  him.  Robert,  with  his  un- 
derstanding of  women,  had  told  her  at  once  of  the  affair 
with  Lizzie.  Now  that  he  had  Jean  it  was  another  reason 
to  be  glad  that  Lizzie  was  home  with  her  mother. 

And,  in  this,  he  was  not  callous.  He  was  different 
from  most  men  who,  having  had  an  easy  woman,  proceed 
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to  despise  her.  Robert  Burns  never  despised  a  woman 
who  yielded  to  him.  He  was  always  tender  and  he  was 
always  grateful  to  them.  The  only  women  he  despised 
were  those  who  thought  themselves  too  good  for  a 
poverty-stricken  farmer.  To  have  Lizzie  at  her  own 
home  seemed  to  him  the  way  in  which  fewest  people 
would  be  hurt.  With  Lizzie  at  Mossgiel  she  must  be 
hurt  every  time  she  knew  he  was  with  Jean;  and  had 
Lizzie  still  been  in  the  house,  Jean  would  have  been 
hurt  too. 

Or  so  Robert  thought. 

But  the  Scotland  he  lived  in  was  a  Scotland  which 
believed  in  punishing  the  wrongdoer.  The  fact  that 
Robert  and  Lizzie  had  sinned,  once  discovered,  must  be 
punished  by  a  public  repentance,  even  if  Lizzie  was  not 
there  any  more  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
seducer  face  the  righteous  in  kirk  while  she  faced  the 
righteous  in  some  other  village. 

So  all  that  summer,  while  Robert  and  Jean  were 
meeting,  while  Agnes  was  lamenting  that  Robert  would 
not  marry  Lizzie  and  that  she  must  go  home,  while 
Gilbert  was  working  in  the  fields  and  Hamilton  was 
congratulating  himself  on  a  good  tenant,  while  Belle 
was  reading  her  brother's  poems,  the  agents  of  religion 
noted  Lizzie's  changing  figure.  They  made  inquiries. 
They  discovered  the  truth  and,  one  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber, the  unco'  guid  saw  Robert  Mossgiel  mount  the 
Stool  of  Repentance  in  Mauchline  Kirk. 

It  was  a  grim  proceeding  and  one  that  hurt  Robert 
more  than  he  cared  to  admit.  To  be  forced  to  stand  up 
before  the  whole  congregation,  while  his  sins  were  re- 
tailed and  while  the  minister  exhorted  his  repentance 
and  continued  to  exhort  until  the  sinner  gave  out  visible 
signs  of  an  inner  repentance,  wounded  him  deeply.  It 
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wounded  him  the  more  that  Lizzie  was  facing  other 
hostile  faces,  listening  to  similar  hostile  words,  until  she 
too  was  forced  to  confess  her  sin  and  repent.  That 
wounded  so  that,  ever  afterwards,  he  thought  of  her 
and  of  other  women  who  must  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment with  a  new  tenderness,  a  tenderness  that  was  so 
passionate  as  to  wound  his  own  spirit  deeply,  which 
finally  found  expression  in  the  gentleness  and  the  pity 
and  the  love  of  the  poem  he  was  to  give  to  his  wife : 

"O  wha  my  babie-clouts  will  buy? 
Wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  whare  I  lie? 
The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't." 

The  platform  was  placed  between  the  seats  of  the 
ministers  and  the  front  row  of  the  congregation.  It 
stood  a  little  to  one  side  where  everyone  could  see  it 
and  was  provided  with  a  small,  three-legged  stool,  on 
which,  throughout  the  service — and  sometimes  for  many 
services — the  sinner  sat,  until  the  end  of  the  sermon, 
when  the  poor  wretch  stood  while  the  minister  wept 
and  thundered  and  the  godly  stared  in  condemnation 
until  audible  confession  and  repentance  were  recorded. 
So  fearful  was  this  punishment  that,  in  the  century 
before  Robert  Burns  took  his  place  on  the  stool,  many 
hundreds  of  girls  and  young  women  committed  suicide 
rather  than  endure  the  humiliation  of  mounting  the 
platform  and  hearing  their  sins  lamented. 

At  about  this  time,  however,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  been  split  into  two  factions,  called  the  Old  and  the 
New  Light.  Those  of  the  New  Light  demanded  certain 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  religion,  among  them  the  abo- 
lition of  these  hideous  repentances  of  frightened  people. 
Those  of  the  Old  Light  strictly  adhered  to  the  very 
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letter  of  the  law,  maintaining  that,  to  deviate  in  the 
very  least,  showed  a  ghastly  falling  off  in  the  power  of 
religion. 

Mr.  Auld,  however,  the  Minister  of  Mauchline,  was 
an  adherent  of  the  Old  Light.  He  was  not  so  bigoted  as 
some  of  the  members  of  his  party;  but  the  most  he 
would  grant  was  that,  in  particular  cases — chiefly  those 
of  his  wealthier  parishioners — the  sinners  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  up  in  their  own  seats  to  be  rebuked. 

Robert  Burns  was  not  sufficiently  wealthy  or  estab- 
lished to  have  this  privilege  and  so,  the  sermon  over, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  on  him,  with  poor 
Daddie  Auld,  who  was  a  fellow  Freemason,  doing  his 
best  to  let  him  down  lightly,  Robert  stood. 

He  was  unrepentant.  His  eyes,  part  bewildered,  part 
hurt  and  part  angry,  looked  straight  at  Daddie  Auld. 
In  the  congregation  he  was  aware  of  the  people  he 
knew,  the  people  he  loved.  There  was  Gilbert  trying  to 
appear  unconcerned  and  only  looking  thoroughly  mis- 
erable. There  were  John  Richmond  and  three  or  four 
more  giggling  at  the  back  of  the  kirk.  There  was  Gavin 
Hamilton,  smiling  faintly,  who  had  himself  been  in 
the  dock  for  contempt  of  kirk  and  raising  potatoes  on 
the  Sabbath.  Fisher  and  Brian,  the  gamekeepers,  who 
made  more  money  poaching;  Clockie  Brown  and 
Johnnie  Pigeon's  son,  Sandie  Doo,  real  poachers  in 
league  with  Jeannie  Mitchell  and  Maggie  Borland. 
And  there,  by  the  door,  as  though  they  would  flee  out 
if  they  were  seen,  in  case  they  too  were  placed  on  the 
stool,  stood  pawky  Nance  Tinnock  and  Johnnie  Pigeon 
himself  so  that  Robert  had  to  smile  and  the  minister's 
voice  grew  more  stern;  and  Robert  caught  the  look  on 
the  face  of  self-righteous,  smug  James  Armour,  as  he 
stood  by  his  daughter,  thanking  God  that  Jean  was 
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with  him  and  this  would  teach  her  to  have  too  much 
sense  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  as  Mossgiel. 

For  Armour  had  discovered  that  Jean  and  Robert 
knew  each  other,  though  he  did  not  know  it  was  Jean 
who  had  forced  the  introduction.  He  would  have  been 
white  with  fury  if  he  had  known.  Instead,  he  sat,  listen- 
ing to  Daddie  Auld,  watching  the  contemptuous  look 
on  Robert's  face,  thanking  God  that  Jean  had  discov- 
ered in  time  what  manner  of  man  young  Mossgiel  was. 
Why,  he  thought,  with  a  belated  horror,  she  might  even 
have  married  him.  He  might  still  want  to  marry  her. 
But  now  Jean  knew  too  much.  The  Kirk  had  saved 
her  .  .  .  He  nodded  with  satisfaction,  his  hand  going  to 
his  pocket  for  a  "pickle  snuff"  until  he  remembered  he 
was  in  kirk  and  looked  guiltily  round  to  see  who  had 
noticed  him. 

Meanwhile  Robert,  hardly  listening  to  Daddie  Auld, 
was  guiltless  of  any  thoughts  of  Jean.  The  utter  humil- 
iation to  his  spirit  as  he  stood  before  them  made  him 
want  only  one  thing  ...  to  run  away.  To  escape  and 
escape  not  only  from  Mauchline,  but  from  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  from  any  place  where  he  might  ever  be  in 
danger  of  anything  so  ghastly  as  this  again.  What  did 
it  matter  that  Scotland  was  his  spiritual  home?  What 
did  it  matter  that  the  one  thing  he  wanted  of  life  was  to 
write  poems  of  Scotland  as  Ferguson  had  done?  He 
knew  what  Scotland  had  done  to  Ferguson;  how,  after 
one  brief  spell  of  recognition,  Scotland  had  let  Fergu- 
son die  of  starvation,  half  mad. 

But — and  he  looked,  at  the  smug  faces — Scotland 
would  never  do  that  to  him.  He  would  not  allow  Scot- 
land to  do  it.  He  would  escape  before  Scotland  could 
hurt  him  and  kill  him  as  it  had  hurt  and  killed  Fergu- 
son. Jean  and  the  suggested  marriage  meant  nothing. 
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No  marriage  in  Scotland  could  mean  anything  when  all 
the  fun  and  love  between  young  people  could  be  turned 
into  a  loathsome  tortured  thing  like  this,  because  that 
fun  and  love  had  not  been  breathed  on  by  Daddie  Auld. 

So  he  came  out  of  kirk  and  went  about  like  a  man 
condemned;  his  head  hanging,  speaking  to  no  one, 
deeply  and  bitterly  conscious  of  the  wagging  tongues; 
deeply  and  bitterly  conscious  that  Lizzie  must  be  suf- 
fering as  he  was  suffering.  But  not  even  that  would 
make  him  marry  her.  His  mind  was  made  up.  He  would 
escape  from  Scotland.  He  would  be  free. 

Then  two  things  happened.  The  baby  was  born  and 
Robert  had  a  letter  from  John  Rankine,  his  neighbor- 
ing farmer. 

The  birth  of  the  child  delighted  him.  Before  the 
birth  he  had  been  humiliated,  angry,  ashamed.  Now  he 
had  nothing  but  pride.  He  was  a  father !  He  had  proved 
his  strength  and  his  power.  Had  he  talked  of  leaving 
the  country?  Had  he  dreamed  of  clearing  out  and  let- 
ting tongues  wag?  Now  he  roared  with  laughter  at  the 
notion. 

They  heard  in  Mauchline.  Daddie  Auld  prayed  for 
him  privately,  and  threatened  to  pray  in  kirk.  Armour 
and  the  unco'  guid  told  each  other  he  was  a  hopeless 
case.  Nance  Tinnock,  Racer  Jess  and  the  rest  of  the 
merry  gang  roared  with  laughter.  And  Robert  Burns 
lifted  his  head  again.  He  saw  his  child.  He  laughed  in 
its  face  and  the  baby  laughed  back.  And  while  the  whole 
place  was  talking  of  him  as  never  before,  repeating  odd 
scraps  from  The  Poetfs  Welcome,  remembering  irrever- 
ent things  he  had  said  in  the  past,  he  went  down  to 
Mauchline  again,  his  dog  at  his  heels,  and  took  his  old 
place  in  the  taverns  by  Richmond  and  Smith  and 
Hunter. 
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JohnRankine,  his  wealthy  neighbor,  living  at  Adam- 
hill,  heard  of  Mossgiel's  change,  heard  and  rejoiced 
and  sat  him  down  to  write  a  letter  to  him  telling  him 
he  was  a  damned  good  fellow  and  asking  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  Paton  adventure. 

The  letter  put  Robert  in  a  welter  of  blissful  emotion. 
Reading  it,  he  was  aware  that,  at  last,  he  had  heard 
from  a  man  with  whom  he  could  be  friendly,  a  man 
without  the  superiority  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  without  the 
irresponsibility  of  Brown  and  without  the  subservience 
of  Richmond.  He  was  a  farmer  like  himself;  a  drinker 
like  himself ;  a  hater  of  pomp  and  pomposity  and  a  poet 
like  himself.  And,  being  a  poet,  Robert  would  write 
him  his  answer  in  verse.  Prose  was  not  good  enough.  A 
poet  must  be  saluted  with  poetry. 

Robert  went  up  to  his  room  and  began,  "I  am  a 
keeper  of  the  law,  In  some  sma'  points  although  not  a\" 

He  composed  as  he  went  about  his  work,  as  he  walked 
to  the  village,  as  he  waited  for  Jean,  as  he  listened  to  his 
mother  still  lamenting  that  he  had  not  married  Lizzie. 

He  was  enjoying  himself  with  a  new  enjoyment.  The 
words  flowed  from  him.  The  laughter  welled  up  in  him 
and  spilled  over.  He  had  forgotten  the  humiliation.  He 
only  knew  that  now  a  hand  stretched  out  to  him  and 
beckoned  him.  .  .  .  He  must  touch  and  honor  that  hand. 

But  Rankine's  interest  and  friendship  had  done 
more  for  Robert  than  merely  warm  his  heart. 

It  had  given  him  confidence.  And,  with  this  confi- 
dence in  himself,  all  the  hatred  and  scorn  and  contempt 
in  which,  since  his  public  humiliation,  he  had  held 
Daddie  Auld  and  James  Armour  and  the  unco'  guid, 
became  tempered:  so  that  it  was  no  longer  a  kind  of 
hysterical  outburst,  but  something  verging  on  pity  and 
compassion,  because  these  people  were,  through  their 
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own — to  Robert — mistaken  beliefs,  making  life  un- 
happy and  unpleasant  for  themselves  and  for  others. 

To  know  that  a  man  like  Rankine  laughed  at  these 
people  made  it  possible  for  Robert  to  laugh  at  them 
without  losing  his  temper  and  becoming  as  ridiculous 
as  he  thought  they  were. 

Rankine  was  not  only  interested  in  Robert's  adven- 
tures. He  was  interested — and  that  more  deeply — in  his 
poetry :  delighting  in  it  as  did  the  topers  in  the  inns  of 
Mauchline.  But  criticizing  it  also,  so  that  through  his 
criticism — the  first  which  Robert  had  had  since  the 
days  with  Brown — his  poetry  became  more  real  to  him ; 
a  business  instead  of  the  casually  tossed-off  lines  that 
were  repeated  in  the  ale-houses. 

He  took  more  pains  with  it.  Whereas,  till  now,  he  had 
been  content  to  call  out  a  few  lines  and  let  them  be 
repeated  how  they  might,  Rankine's  interest  made  him 
more  careful,  less  prodigal  in  the  rough  versions,  being 
only  too  anxious  to  have  Rankine's  good  opinion. 

He  grew  conscious  that  Ferguson  and  the  men  of 
the  past  whose  work  he  loved  had  not  blossomed  into  the 
men  he  loved  without  effort.  Their  verses  had  been  writ- 
ten and  re-written,  polished  and  then  had  some  of  the 
polish  taken  off  them  in  the  effort  to  make  them  per- 
fect :  while  hitherto  Robert  had  never  bothered  to  make 
his  verses  perfect.  He  had  been  content  to  leave  them 
as  they  were,  spending  his  time  writing  and  re-writing 
those  genteel  letters  of  his. 

Now,  through  Rankine's  interest,  he  began  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  his  verses;  while  he  neglected  the 
farm,  and  Gilbert  worked  like  a  slave  and  wondered 
what  on  earth  would  happen  if  Robert  did  not  pull 
himself  together :  and  the  land,  that  had  seemed  so  fair 
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after  Mount  Oliphant,  developed,  by  autumn,  into  a 
marsh. 

The  crops  failed,  too.  Robert's  seed,  which  he  had 
bought  from  a  friend,  turned  out  to  be  bad.  The  later 
crops  were  lashed  about  by  savage  storms,  so  that  they 
too  were  nearly  all  lost. 

In  November  Robert's  young  brother,  John,  died; 
and  the  family  were  too  poor  to  give  him  a  "first  qual- 
ity mort-cloth."  Their  humiliation  was  great.  Agnes's 
lamentations  were  heard  all  over  the  house;  Gilbert 
muttered  darkly  about  the  shame  their  father  would 
have  felt ;  while  Robert  went  about,  as  a  man  in  a  daze, 
composing  wherever  he  was  .  .  .  halting  the  plough  while, 
excitedly,  he  searched  for  a  rhyme:  knowing  that,  now 
at  last,  after  years  of  experimenting  with  various  work, 
his  life's  work  was  poetry. 

He  had  found  an  anchorage  at  last.  Hitherto  he  had 
drifted  with  the  tide,  making  verses  when  it  pleased 
him  on  any  subject  that  caught  his  fancy — more  often 
than  not  not  even  bothering  to  write  down  what  he  made. 

But  now — with  Rankine's  encouragement — Robert's 
ambition  was  quickened.  True,  away  back  in  Irvine, 
Brown  had  made  his  bold  suggestion  about  a  book  or, 
at  any  rate,  publication  in  periodicals:  but,  much  as 
Robert  liked  Brown,  he  had  never  taken  him  very 
seriously  as  a  critic.  With  Rankine  he  felt  himself  deal- 
ing with  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  more  mature  ex- 
perience than  Brown ;  and,  further,  a  man  who,  thought- 
fully— and  not  wildly,  as  Brown  would  have  done — 
had  turned  aside  the  ruling  of  the  Kirk  and  come  to 
regard  its  pains  and  penalties  as  humbug. 

Robert,  escaped  from  the  cutty-stool,  had  still  suf- 
fered the  humiliation.  Rankine  roared  with  laughter 
and  told  him  there  was  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 
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So  Robert,  cheered  and  enlivened,  wrote  again  to 
Rankine:  this  time  at  greater  length,  laughing  as  he 
wrote,  utterly  shameless. 

The  poem  would  have  distressed  his  father.  It  was 
the  denial  of  all  that  his  father  had  believed  and  taught. 
But  Robert  knew  it  was  right.  It  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  all  the  contempt  that  he  had  come  to  feel  for  the 
people  who  thought  as  his  father  had  thought:  for  the 
men  of  the  Kirk  with  their  petty  pains  and  penalties, 
with  their  hidden,  frightened  vices,  their  moaning  re- 
pentance. It  was  the  contempt  he  knew  for  old  Daddie 
Auld  and  for  James  Armour,  who,  Jean  said,  had  been 
warning  her  against  him;  and  for  all  those  who  went 
in  fear  and  trembling  of  the  Kirk ;  even — but  a  pitying 
contempt  this — even  for  those  girls  who  had  slain 
themselves,  rather  than  sit  on  the  stool  and  be 
preached  at. 

But  his  contempt  was  no  longer  craven  and  fearful. 
Now  he  had — through  Rankine's  help — gathered  cour- 
age. Now  he  could  laugh  at  them  all,  telling  them  that, 
no  matter  how  often  they  stood  him  in  the  kirk — 

"As  soon's  the  clocking  time  is  by, 
And  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
Lord,  I'se  ha'  sportin'  by  and  by, 

For  my  gowd  guinea !  x 
Though  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For  't,  in  Virginia." 

He  roared  with  laughter.  He  composed  at  the  plough. 
He  shouted  over  to  Gilbert,  who,  slightly  disapproving, 
left  his  work  to  hear  him :  while  Robert,  the  rantin'  dog, 
spouted  .  .  .  and  watched  Gilbert ;  and  suddenly  saw 
that  old-young  face  wrinkle  in  amusement,  and  then 
heard  him  burst  out  laughing  aloud  .  .  .  and  knew  he 
i  The  amount  the  sinner  had  to  pay. 
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had  succeeded.  The  verses  were  a  success.  He  was  a 
poet. 

He  knew  it.  He  knew  it  in  himself.  Gilbert  knew  it. 
By  his  laughter  Gilbert  showed  him  he  agreed.  Rankine 
knew  it.  But  Robert  was  still  unsure. 

He  could  write  songs  to  be  sung  in  the  taverns  where 
the  audiences  were  not  too  critical.  He  doubted  his 
ability  to  write  poetry  that  would  stand  being  written 
down  and  examined. 

In  spite  of  his  doubt,  however,  he  did  write  down  his 
verses,  rather  scorning  himself  for  so  doing,  because 
he  knew,  as  no  other  poet  has  ever  known,  that  his  work 
was  being  composed  primarily  for  the  people  he  met 
about  him:  farmers  like  himself,  laborers  on  the  farms, 
the  riff-raff  that  he  met  in  the  inns  and  taverns,  who 
could  sing  his  songs,  rock  with  laughter  over  his  wicked- 
nesses, and  to  whom  all  the  allusions — and  the  epistles 
were  packed  with  them — were  real  and  meaningful,  con- 
cerning people  whom  they  knew  and  loved  or  hated  or 
admired  or  despised. 

Though  Robert  wrote  down  his  poems  sitting  at  the 
small  table  in  his  attic  bedroom,  the  poems  were  com- 
posed without  the  aid  of  paper,  remembered  in  that 
prodigious  memory  of  his,  and  altered  again  and  again 
before  he  took  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

He  was  not  without  critics.  Indeed,  the  village  audi- 
ence could  not  well  have  been  more  critical:  for,  unlike 
the  reviewers  in  polite  periodicals,  they  knew  the  sources 
of  Robert's  inspiration  as  well  as  Robert  did  himself. 
They  knew  Daddie  Auld's  unctiousness,  James  Ar- 
mour's piety,  the  very  nature  of  the  soil  of  which  Rob- 
ert wrote.  He  had  to  go  warily,  therefore,  if  he  was  to 
keep  their  good  opinion. 

And  for  Robert,  as  for  many  men  of  genius,  appro- 
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bation  was  essential.  He  thrived  on  it.  The  pat  on  the 
back  from  Rankine  had  given  him  self-esteem.  The 
approval  of  the  village  critics  gave  him  courage. 

He  was  twenty-seven  when  he  tried  his  first  satire. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  content  to  write  songs  and 
epistles — some  of  them  considerably  lengthy — which 
were  straightforward  affairs  that  he  could  understand. 

Soon  after  his  twenty-seventh  birthday,  however, 
Robert  attended  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Tarbolton 
Lodge  of  Freemasons.  It  was  a  dull  meeting.  It  was 
made  more  dull  by  the  presence  and  unending  loqua- 
ciousness of  the  village  schoolmaster,  who,  to  add  to  his 
miserable  living,  kept  a  small  shop  where  he  sold  pills 
and  purges  and  all  the  other  ghastly  remedies  then  in 
vogue  for  sickness. 

The  schoolmaster  chattered  on.  He  had  brought  the 
art  of  obstruction  to  its  most  devastating  point.  Rob- 
ert and  his  fellow-Masons  sat  back  and  yawned,  but  the 
speaker  did  not  take  the  hint.  Whenever  he  could,  he 
spoke,  and  spoke  at  great  length.  There  was,  of  course, 
nothing  to  do  except  sit  back  and  listen.  But  Robert's 
mind  was  already  at  work.  He  did  not  hear  what  the 
schoolmaster  was  saying.  He  never  knew  afterwards 
what  all  the  talk  had  been  about.  When  the  meeting 
broke  up  he  came  out,  unusually  silent.  Still  silent,  he 
walked  home  with  Gilbert,  his  dog  at  his  heels.  And 
Gilbert,  who  knew  him,  asked  nothing.  Robert  was  busy : 
Robert  was  hatching  some  scheme.  Maybe,  thought  Gil- 
bert, he  was  writing  verses. 

He  was.  Half  that  night  he  lay  awake.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  Gilbert  called  him  he  was  dumb  and  blear- 
eyed.  But  he  scrambled  out  of  bed.  He  followed  Gilbert 
to  the  plough,  while  his  mind  searched  for  and  at  last 
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found  the  rhymes  he  had  made  in  the  silence  of  the 
night. 

At  last,  his  eyes  blazing,  his  mouth  twitching  with 
laughter,  he  left  his  plough  and  came  over  to  Gilbert. 
They  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  field  while  Robert, 
with  pantomime  and  gesture,  repeated  his  poem.  Death 
and  Dr.  Hornbook  was  his  first  satire:  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Death  and  the  village  schoolmaster  in  which 
Death  grumbled  at  the  other,  who,  with  his  pills  and 
purges,  had  set  up  to  compete  with  him. 

It  was  horribly  true.  Every  line  seemed  to  bring 
before  Gilbert  that  pale,  earnest  face.  In  the  words  he 
could  hear  the  endless  droning  of  last  night's  speaker. 
He  roared  with  laughter.  He  begged  Robert  to  repeat  it 
again.  And  Robert,  amazed  that  Gilbert  was  willing  to 
stand  so  long  idle,  knew  that  he  had  scored  his  greatest 
triumph.  He  repeated  the  poem.  At  home  that  night  he 
made  Gilbert  a  copy.  By  the  end  of  the  week  the  piece 
was  the  talk  of  the  place.  The  gossips  were  begging 
Robert  for  copies;  and  when  he  obligingly  made  them, 
they  learnt  them  by  heart,  so  that  in  the  inns  and  ale- 
houses, the  laughter  grew  louder  and  more  reckless  as 
this  new  piece  of  Mossgiel's  was  shouted  across  the 
rooms. 

He  was,  he  knew  now,  a  master  of  satire.  He  had  to 
his  hand  a  weapon  with  which  he  could  make  all  those 
who  in  the  past  had  humiliated  him,  wish  they  had  left 
him  alone.  Naturally,  remembering  the  Stool  of  Re- 
pentance, he  turned  to  the  Kirk,  where  even  the  most 
devout  were  now  set  by  the  ears  by  the  savage  conflict 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Lights.  The  quarrelling 
and  bickering  were  intense.  But  they  grew  more  ridicu- 
lous and  more  bitter  when  two  Old  Light  ministers  fell 
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out.1  It  was  the  chance  Robert  wanted.  The  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  quarrelling  ministers  filled  him  with  glee. 
And  that  the  sight  had  been  equally  absurd  to  the  most 
devout  of  their  flocks  made  the  opportunity  the  richer. 
So  again  the  fields  were  neglected,  while  Robert,  with 
bowed  shoulders  that  sometimes  shook  with  silent  laugh- 
ter, and  downcast  eyes  made  his  new  poem : 

"The  twa  best  herds  in  a'  the  wast, 
That  e'er  ga'e  gospel  horn  a  blast 
These  five  and  twenty  summers  past, 

O  !  dool  to  tell, 
Hae  had  a  bitter  black  out-cast 

Atween  themsel." 

He  finished  it.  He  was  satisfied ;  so  satisfied  that  this 
time  he  carried  the  joke  further  and,  rather  feebly  dis- 
guising his  writing,  made  a  copy  and  gave  it  to  Ham- 
ilton, telling  him  that  it  was  by  a  stranger  but  it  seemed 
to  him  "pretty  clever,"  and  he  would  be  glad  of  Ham- 
ilton's criticism.  But  Hamilton  was  not  deceived.  Still 
smarting  from  his  own  correction  from  the  Kirk,  he 
roared  with  laughter  and  saw  to  it  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  adherents  of  the  New  Light  received  a  copy. 
Robert,  he  averred,  must  acknowledge  his  masterpiece. 
He  was  a  man  of  note,  a  man  who  had  dared  to  do  what 
many  others  would  like  to  dare  to  do.  He  must  admit 
his  authorship. 

And  Robert,  in  a  strange  new  glow  of  enthusiasm 
that  came,  some  of  it,  because  he  could  appreciate  his 
poem  as  even  the  lettered  Hamilton  could  not,  made  his 
admission,  and  made  it  in  a  way  that  gained  him  new 

i  The  Rev.  John  Russell  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Moody,  minister 
of  Riccartoun,  fell  foul  of  each  other  in  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
and  "in  their  wrath  used  language  so  offensive  and  unbecoming  that 
the  godly  were  scandalized  and  the  adherents  of  the  New  Light  Doc- 
trines in  an  ecstasy  of  delight." 
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friends  and  admirers.  Laboriously,  in  his  neat  writing, 
he  made  endless  copies  and  dispatched  them  to  his  ad- 
mirers, so  that  soon,  in  parishes  miles  from  Mauchline, 
the  story  of  the  quarrelling  ministers  had  circulated 
and  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Moody  felt  an  unholy,  un- 
christian hatred  for  young  Mossgiel. 

But  the  writing  of  the  poem  had  other  results.  Those 
to  whom  Robert  sent  a  copy  wrote  to  him,  thanking 
him,  sending  him  their  own  limping  compositions,  ask- 
ing his  advice  and  his  criticism,  and — wonder  of  won- 
ders for  the  man  who  could  never  forget  his  father's 
disapproval — being  glad  to  take  it. 

He  became  sure  of  himself.  He  knew  now,  through 
the  admiration  of  these  people  who  had  never  seen  him, 
that  he  had  a  life  of  his  own  to  live ;  that  the  world,  the 
decent  world,  was  not  bound  by  the  manses  and  that, 
though  his  father  in  his  way  had  been  right,  he,  Robert, 
was  no  less  right  in  his  own  way. 

This  knowledge  fired  him  with  a  new  energy,  an 
energy  that  was  almost  savage;  that,  now  loosed,  could 
not  be  confined  again,  and  was  directed  wherever  Rob- 
ert's way  lay.  He  wrote  frantically.  But  he  polished  all 
he  wrote.  Nothing  was  too  little,  too  insignificant  for 
his  writing.  In  the  glorious  carouse  of  Race  Week  he 
still  kept  his  head — rather  muddled  and  fiery  with  wine 
— and  the  scenes  remained  with  him,  the  roaring  laugh- 
ter at  Nance  Tinnock's,  the  foul  jests  at  Poosie  Nan- 
cy's ;  the  tough,  boisterous  loving  at  Johnnie  Dove's.  He 
was  there  at  all  times.  He  showed  his  squibs  and  his 
epigrams.  He  entered  into  any  argument.  He  kissed 
any  girl.  And  he  listened  avidly  to  the  flattery  and  the 
adulation  from  the  New  Lights.  He  was  alive  as  he 
had  never  yet  been  alive.  He  was  alive,  and  life  was 
good. 
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But,  as  yet,  his  cup  was  not  full.  He  had  scored  one 
triumph.  He  had  become  the  mouthpiece  of  the  move- 
ment, the  champion  of  the  New  Lights.  He  had  the 
love  of  his  Jean ;  the  laughing  eyes  of  "sonsie-smirking, 
dear-bought  Bess";  the  happiness  that,  for  a  little,  he 
was  gaining  from  the  farm.  But  more  was  to  come. 

Mauchline  Kirk  Session  boasted  as  one  of  its  elders 
William  Fisher,  a  man  of  the  sternest  and  most  uncom- 
promising doctrine;  but  one  who,  Robert  and  others 
had  reason  to  believe,  did  not  always  practice  what  he 
preached.  In  the  months  following  the  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Russell,  old  Daddie  Auld  coun- 
selled quietude  and  silence  among  his  flock.  For  the  most 
part  the  flock  acquiesced.  William  Fisher  alone  stood 
out.  He  urged  that  now  was  the  time  for  a  cleansing  of 
the  Kirk.  Sinners  must  be  punished.  Those  who  had 
failed  in  their  obligations  must  be  brought  to  book. 
The  cutty-stool  must  be  brought  into  greater  evidence, 
and  religion  must  be  preached  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  intolerance  that  had,  for  too  long,  been  lacking. 

For  some  time  the  Session,  led  by  Mr.  Auld,  resisted. 
Bit  by  bit,  however,  their  resistance  fell  away.  An  at- 
tack, led  by  William  Fisher,  was  to  be  launched  on  the 
congregation ;  and,  oddly  enough,  considering  the  usual 
course  of  such  attacks,  the  first  sinners  to  be  purged 
were  to  be  the  well-to-do.  The  idea  was  sound.  The  rea- 
soning that  the  poor  could  not  be  expected  to  learn 
morals  while  their  employers  and  betters  were  lax  was  a 
new  reasoning,  but  it  was  just  and  it  was  courageous. 

The  Session,  led  by  Mr.  Fisher,  set  to  work.  They 
met  in  secret  and  they  met  in  public.  They  issued  a  list 
of  their  first  victims  whose  names  were  to  be  called  from 
the  pulpit.  High  up  on  the  list,  a  frequent  and  notable 
absentee  from  kirk,  was  Gavin  Hamilton.  In  due  course 
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he  was  summoned  before  the  Session.  Robert,  sitting  at 
the  back  of  the  kirk,  heard  him  scolded  and  bidden  to 
mend  his  ways,  and  watched  the  unctuous  look  on  Fish- 
er's face,  the  smug  self-satisfaction  of  Armour,  and  the 
mocking  smile  of  Hamilton.  Already  there  was  forming 
in  his  mind  a  reply  to  this  attack  on  his  friend  and 
benefactor. 

But  Hamilton,  with  friends  in  Ayr  and  a  lawyer's 
cunning,  came  out  of  kirk  resolved  that  the  matter  had 
not  ended.  He  was  angered  by  the  impertinence  of  these 
people.  He  prepared  his  brief  and,  in  due  course,  ap- 
peared before  the  Presbytery  at  Ayr.  The  Presbytery 
listened.  It  was  sympathetic.  It  told  Hamilton  that  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  duties  of  man :  but, 
as  far  as  it  could  see,  his  sin  was  certainly  not  of  such 
a  magnitude  that  he  should  have  been  summoned.  It 
would  exonerate  him  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  send 
a  timely  warning  to  the  Session  at  Mauchline  that  it 
show  not  too  excessive  a  zeal. 

The  Session  was  furious.  All  the  inflamed  hatred  and 
meanness  of  its  cold  religion  broke  forth.  For  days  the 
village  knew  not  whether  it  stood  on  its  head  or  its  feet. 
As  men  went  about  their  work  they  were  j  oined  by  their 
friends.  On  all  mouths  the  question  was  formed:  "Are 
you  for  the  kirk  or  the  lawyer?" 

It  was  a  state  of  affairs  that  could  never  have  ex- 
isted in  an  English  village.  In  Mauchline  it  became  the 
concern  of  everybody.  But  the  Session  was  not  beaten. 
The  Presbytery  at  Ayr  was  only  a  District  Court. 
There  was  a  higher  court  than  that.  It  would  take  the 
case  to  the  Synod  of  Ayr. 

And  so,  while  all  Mauchline  waited;  while  Willie 
Fisher  went  about  his  business  with  black  looks  and 
lips  that  moved  always  in  prayer;  while  Robert  was 
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embroiled  in  the  thick  of  the  argument  and  Jean  often 
had  to  wait  forgotten,  and  Hamilton  was  not  quite  so 
certain  of  the  verdict  of  the  Synod  as  he  pretended, 
the  Holy  Men  of  the  place  made  their  petition.  The 
Synod  listened.  The  learned  and  righteous  men 
weighed  the  case  well,  and  gave  it  for  Hamilton. 

It  was  as  though  hell  had  been  let  loose.  The  holy 
saw  now  that  the  devil  had  got  even  into  the  Synod. 
The  Kirk  had  lost  its  old  power.  Evil  was  about  in  the 
land,  the  land  of  John  Knox! 

But  suddenly,  into  all  this  confusion  and  bitterness 
and  hatred,  there  came  a  gust  of  laughter  from  Moss- 
giel,  who  had  been  to  Ayr  and  sat  beside  Hamilton  and 
watched  the  bitter  comedy  from  its  beginning. 

The  laughter  saved  the  day:  but  it  was  a  laughter 
such  as  Mauchline  had  not  heard  from  Mossgiel  be- 
fore, a  laughter  of  hatred  and  contempt  and  vast 
loathing.  It  had  been  read  in  the  family  circle  first.  It 
had  shocked  them  by  its  profanity.  Agnes,  holding 
Lizzie's  child,  had  wondered  what  in  the  world  poor 
William  would  have  thought  had  he  been  alive.  But, 
in  the  end,  though  she  was  worried  that  she  was  forced 
to  laugh,  she  had  laughed — as,  presently,  so  much  of 
the  world  would  laugh. 

The  poem  crept  down  from  Mossgiel.  It  came  to 
Hamilton,  the  hero  of  the  piece.  It  came  to  Mauchline, 
and  this  time  it  did  not  stay  in  the  taverns.  It  was 
not  even  first  heard  in  the  taverns.  Hamilton  saw  to 
that.  Copies  were  made.  It  reached  outlying  villages. 
It  reached  Ayr.  It  penetrated  into  the  manses  where 
the  ministers,  prepared  to  be  shocked,  listened  and 
heard  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  and  were  delighted,  and 
went    off    into    uncontrollable    laughter,    and    begged 
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Hamilton   to   introduce   them  to   his   young   protege. 
All  over  Ayrshire  the  fame  of  young  Robert  went 
abroad.  All  over  Ayrshire  Willie  Fisher  became  a  butt 
and  a  laughing-stock  as  men  repeated: 

"I  bless  and  praise  thy  matchless  might, 
When  thousands  thou  hast  left  in  night, 
That  I  am  here  afore  thy  sight, 

For  gifts  an'  grace, 
A  burnin'  and  a  shinin'  light 

To  a'  this  place. 

'O  Lord,  thou  kens  what  zeal  I  bear, 
When  drinkers  drink,  and  swearers  swear, 
And  singin'  there  and  dancin'  here, 

Wi'  great  and  sma' : 
For  I  am  keepit  by  thy  fear 

Free  frae  them  a'. 

"But  yet,  O  Lord !  confess  I  must, 
At  times  I'm  fashed  wi'  fleshly  lust, 
And  sometimes  too,  wi*  wardly  trust, 

Vile  self  gets  in; 
But  thou  remembers  we  are  dust, 

DenTd  in  sin. 

"O  Lord!  yestreen,  thou  kens,  wi'  Meg — 
Thy  pardon  I  sincerely  beg, 
O !  may  it  ne'er  be  a  livin'  plague 
To  my  dishonour, 
And  I'll  ne'er  lift  a  lawless  leg 
Again  upon  her. 

"Besides  I  farther  maun  allow, 
Wi'  Lizzie's  lass,  three  times  I  trow; 
But  Lord,  that  Friday  I  was  fou 

When  I  came  near  her, 
Or  else  thou  kens  thy  servant  true 

Wad  ne'er  hae  steer'd  her." 
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One  was  forced  to  laugh.  And  that  was  what  Rob- 
ert had  wanted.  He  had  dared  a  great  deal  in  writing 
these  verses.  He  had  known  already  that  he  could  go 
a  certain  distance.  The  Twa  Herds  had  shown  him 
that.  But  The  Twa  Herds  had  been  very  small  beer 
compared  with  Holy  Willie's  Prayer.  Had  Holy  Wil- 
lie's Prayer  failed,  had  people  not  laughed,  Robert 
must  have  gone  back  to  the  family  circle,  to  the  tavern 
cronies  and  the  Tarbolton  Bachelors. 

But  laughter  had  won.  There  would  be  no  going 
back;  and  now  as,  almost  daily,  in  Mauchline  or  up 
at  Mossgiel,  Hamilton  brought  the  gentry  to  see  his 
prodigy,  Robert  amazed  them  because  he  was  not  what 
they  had  expected.  He  seemed  to  have  tricked  them. 
Instead  of  the  uncouth  ploughboy  the  language  of  the 
verses  had  led  them  to  expect  they  found  a  young  man 
who  did  not  bow  before  them,  but  who  treated  them  as 
equals,  speaking  the  King's  English  as  they  spoke  it, 
quoting  to  them  from  books  they  had  read  and  that, 
somehow  they  had  imagined,  would  never  have  pene- 
trated to  a  peasant's  kitchen.  They  were  uneasy.  They 
were  never  certain  how  this  young  man  would  behave 
after  they  had  gone.  Would  he  do  them  the  same  serv- 
ice he  had  done  to  Willie  Fisher?  Would  he  make  them 
a  laughing-stock,  as  he  had  made  Willie?  They 
watched  him  closely  and  then  finding  him  watching 
them,  they  dropped  their  eyes,  half  afraid  that  he 
would  see  what  was  in  them. 

Though  they  feared  him,  they  could  not  ignore  him. 
Hamilton,  still  filled  with  pride  and  delight,  as  though 
he  had  written  the  poem  himself,  would  not  let  them 
do  that;  and  Robert  was  steered  round  the  county, 
visiting  houses  where  before  he  had  slipped  in  through 
the  back  door  to  stay  for  a  bit  with  the  servants  and 
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creep  up  the  rickety  stairs  to  their  bedrooms,  where, 
under  the  rafters,  he  whispered  to  them  of  his  love  and 
his  trees  and  his  beasts  and  his  flowers  and  his  "trot- 
ting" streams;  while  he  forgot  all  the  holy  and  right- 
eous, and  the  people  who  made  him  angry. 

In  Mauchline  he  was  disliked.  He  was  also  feared. 
At  first,  when  he  was  taken  up  by  Hamilton  and  the 
gentry,  there  had  been  hopes  that  Mossgiel  would 
mend  his  ways  and  become  a  more  reputable  citizen. 
Several  of  the  older,  more  sober  people  had  hinted  as 
much  to  Gilbert  as  he  went  his  industrious  way. 

But  Gilbert  knew  better  than  to  tackle  Robert.  He 
knew  Robert's  loathing  for  cant  and  hypocrisy.  He 
knew  too  that  a  suggestion  of  that  nature  would  only 
intensify  Robert  in  his  determination — out  of  a  cruel 
perverseness — to  shock  and  shock  again.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  worried.  In  him  there  was  more  of  the  father, 
a  stronger  though  less  voluble  certainty  that  the  way 
Robert  was  going  there  could  be  nothing  but  disaster. 
He  would  speak  to  Robert  one  day,  when  the  time  was 
ripe.  Meanwhile,  let  him  find  the  mistake  he  was  mak- 
ing for  himself. 

But  Robert  showed  no  signs  of  repenting.  Instead, 
actuated  by  a  very  real  hate  of  the  people  who  had  hu- 
miliated Lizzie  and  himself,  he  and  other  young  Bache- 
lors formed  a  new  club.  It  was  an  appalling  conception. 
It  would  have  been  bad  enough  if  the  members  had 
kept  their  rules  secret.  They  did  no  such  thing.  They 
boasted  of  them:  the  club  being  a  kind  of  post-grad- 
uate course  for  the  Tarbolton  Bachelors.  The  Bache- 
lors had  each  been  ordered  to  have  a  mistress.  The 
members  of  the  Court  of  Equity,  or  the  Fornicators' 
Court,  were  each  required  to  have   fathered  a  proof 
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of  their  physical  powers  in  love.  Already,  some  half- 
dozen  had  done  so. 

Now,  self-consciously  and  recklessly  drinking  in  the 
taverns,  they  awaited  the  summons  to  the  cutty-stool. 
While  they  waited  they  held  mock  courts  of  their  own 
where,  in  a  wild  welter  of  Scottish  Church  and  civil 
law,  the  cases  were  tried  with  Robert  as  judge;  Rich- 
mond, clerk;  Smith,  prosecutor;  and  Hunter,  mes- 
senger-at-arms.  Robert  drew  up  the  verdicts  of  the 
court  in  irreligious  rhyme. 

In  time,  one  by  one,  the  members  were  summoned  to 
kirk.  Each  took  his  place  on  the  stool,  glaring  boldly 
at  the  godly,  resolved  to  be  as  brazen  as  he  had  been 
at  the  taverns.  But,  somehow,  the  joke  fell  rather  flat; 
somehow  all  the  savor  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  it,  as 
they  saw  so  many  people  grieved,  among  them  those 
whom  they  would  not  have  hurt. 

One  by  one,  their  repentance  accomplished,  they 
crept  away.  Smith  went  to  Linlithgow ;  Richmond,  who 
had  had  an  idyll  that  was  now  sullied  and  dirtied,  with 
Jean  Surgeoner,  to  sit  on  a  stool  in  an  Edinburgh 
office. 

Soon  it  was  Robert's  turn.  As  he  watched  his  friends 
going,  he  had  crept  back  to  Jean,  finding  her  loving 
and  kind,  and  very  understanding.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year,  after  a  Hogmanay  that  had  been 
tinged  with  sadness  at  Mossgiel  for  the  way  he  was 
going,  Jean  told  him  she  was  with  child.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  worried  by  social  re- 
sponsibilities. Hitherto,  he  had  stood  a  man  apart, 
bearing  allegiance  to  no  man,  the  chosen  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners.  But  old  Armour,  Jean's  father, 
was  a  Mason.  Robert  also  was  a  Mason.  There  would 
be — there   was    bound   to    be — trouble.    And   so,   that 
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from  the  first  no  one  could  say  he  had  not  been  hon- 
orable, Robert  married  his  Jean  by  the  simple  but, 
in  Scots  law,  perfectly  legal  method  of  exchanging 
consent.  To  that  end  he  summoned  Smith  and  another 
friend  and  gave  Jean,  in  their  presence,  a  written  dec- 
laration of  marriage  to  which  he  signed  his  name  and 
Jean  signed  hers,  her  hand  guided  by  his;  and  the 
friends  added  theirs  as  witnesses. 

He  went  home.  Now,  with  his  Jean  whom  he  loved, 
he  wanted,  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  mar- 
riage and  a  home  of  his  own  and  children  to  greet  him 
when  he  came  in.  He  wanted  to  have  as  a  permanent 
thing  round  him  all  that  love  and  tenderness  and 
beauty  he  had  got  to  know  with  Jean.  He  would,  he 
felt,  if  he  were  granted  that,  be  content  to  lay  aside 
all  his  old  friends.  He  would  become  sober  and  gentle 
(though  he  was  always  gentle  with  women).  He  would 
forget  that  there  had  been  such  things  as  the  Court  of 
Equity  and  the  Tarbolton  Bachelors.  He  would  train 
his  muse  only  to  tender  things,  such  as  a  woman  would 
understand.  And  so,  while  Gilbert  slept  and  the  house 
was  still  save  for  the  moving  of  the  cattle  in  their 
byres,  he  sat  him  down  at  his  task  and  tried  to  write. 
But  what  he  wanted  to  write  could  not  be  written  at  a 
table.  He  must  go  out  to  the  trees  and  the  water y  to 
the  places  that  Jean  and  he  had  made  holy. 

So  he  crept  down  the  stairs.  He  let  himself  out  into 
that  cold  northern  night.  Walking  by  his  beloved 
stream,  he  gave  her  his  gift,  the  greatest  and  best  gift 
he  would  ever  give  to  any  woman : 

"O  wha  my  babie-clouts  will  buy? 
Wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  whare  I  lie? 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 
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"Wha  will  own  he  did  the  fau't? 
Wha  will  buy  the  groanin'  maut? 
Wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca't? 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

"When  I  mount  the  creepie-chair, 
Wha  will  sing  beside  me  there? 
Gie  my  Rob,  I'll  seek  nae  mair, 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

"Wha  will  crack  to  me  my  lane? 
Wha  will  mak  me  fidgin'  fain  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again  ? 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't." 

But  it  was  all  very  well  to  give  Jean  a  declaration 
of  marriage.  It  was  all  very  well  to  write  her  verses 
which  any  woman  would  treasure  in  her  heart.  Life, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  shillings  and  pence,  a  matter 
of  making  a  living  and  getting  together  a  home  to 
which  one  could  bring  one's  wife  and  where  one  could 
rear  one's  children.  And  at  Mossgiel  things  had  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  It  was  partly — largely,  perhaps — 
his  own  fault.  He  was  not  a  farmer  at  heart.  He  had 
not  in  him  that  ruthless  determination  which  will  wring 
a  living  from  the  soil.  Perhaps  he  had  not  the  deter- 
mination that  will  make  any  living.  For  him  there 
were  always  too  many  distractions.  There  was  too 
much  beauty  to  be  loved  and  followed.  There  was  too 
much  good  comradeship  in  the  inns,  too  much  good 
comradeship  in  books ;  too  many  merry  eyes  that  called 
him  away  (though,  of -course,  there  would  be  none  of 
that  in  the  future). 

To  bring  any  wife  to  Mossgiel  would  be  folly.  To 
bring  such  a  wife  as  Jean  Armour,  with  her  proud  and 
fairly  prosperous  parents,  would  be  more  than  folly. 

He  looked  about  Scotland;  but,  wherever  he  looked, 
he  saw  no  hope  of  a  livelihood.  Other  men  had  tried. 
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Other  men  had  left  home — these  poor,  little  homes  of 
the  peasant  Scot — to  try  to  seek  a  fortune  elsewhere. 
And  they  had  been  defeated.  One  by  one  he  had  seen  or 
he  had  heard  of  their  defeat.  And  he  had  with  him 
always  the  memory  of  his  father's  voice  as  he  told  the 
tale  of  his  own  wanderings. 

Where  his  father  had  failed,  he  was  not  likely  to 
succeed. 

He  was  driven  back  to  a  conclusion  that  he  hated. 
He  must — he  saw  it  quite  clearly,  though  it  hurt  him 
— he  must  leave  his  Scotland,  the  Scotland  of  Bruce  and 
of  Wallace,  of  whose  glories  he  had  promised  to  sing, 
and  seek  fortune  elsewhere. 

He  would  get  a  job  abroad.  He  would  save  money. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  would  send  for  Jean.  So, 
one  February  morning,  Robert  walked  into  Ayr  and, 
seeking  out  a  Dr.  Douglas,  whom  Hamilton  knew  and 
who  had  a  brother  in  Jamaica,  he  persuaded  him  to 
write  to  the  brother  to  inquire  if  he  had  a  vacancy  for 
a  book-keeper. 

Having  done  that — though  it  would  be  months  before 
he  could  get  a  reply — Robert  felt  as  though  he  had 
erected  his  own  tombstone.  It  never  entered  his  head 
that  there  might  not  be  a  vacancy  for  him.  He  knew 
that  the  die  was  cast  and  that  he  had  lost  Scotland  for 
ever. 

Other  people,  not  actively  encouraging  him  in  the 
idea,  painted  such  dismal  pictures  of  Jamaica  that  Rob- 
ert grew  more  convinced.  He  would  be  lost  to  Scotland. 
He  might  die  before  Jean  came  out  to  join  him.  Lizzie 
would  lose  him  entirely — 

Entirely  ? 

He  wondered.  Past  words  of  Brown's  came  to  his 
inind.  The  encouragement  of  Rankine  blossomed  again. 
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Once  there  had  been  only  those  two  who  believed  in  him ; 
only  those  two  who  had  told  him  he  could  write.  Now 
there  were  others  .  .  .  plenty  of  others.  Hamilton  and 
Hamilton's  friends  had  encouraged  him,  had  praised 
him.  If  Brown  and  Rankine  had  thought  he  could  pro- 
duce a  book,  Hamilton  and  the  others  might  make  the 
book  possible. 

But  still  he  hesitated.  He  was  frightened.  He  was 
terribly  nervous.  Those  verses  of  his  which  he  had 
shouted  so  boldly  in  the  taverns,  the  attacks  on  the  Old 
Lights  which  had  been  so  hilariously  read,  might  have 
been  all  right  in  their  own  rough  tongue :  but  would  they 
stand  the  politeness  of  print? 

Left  to  himself,  he  might  never  have  taken  the  plunge. 
But  there  were  others  urging  him.  Hamilton  added  his 
persuasion,  seeing  a  chance  that  the  book  might  make 
money.  Hamilton's  friends — Ballantyne,  the  banker  in 
Ayr ;  and  Muir,  the  Kilmarnock  wine-merchant — added 
theirs. 

And,  finally,  there  was  Jean ;  and  the  places  he  loved, 
and  the  people  who,  if  he  went  away  and  never  returned, 
would  forget  him  or,  remembering,  would  shake  their 
heads,  saying,  "He  was  a  wild  one." 

Well,  they  should  have  more  than  his  wildness  to  re- 
member him  by.  They  should  have  something  perma- 
nent, something  that  would  live  on  even  after  their  own 
short  spell  of  human  life,  something  that  would  have  a 
chance  of  the  same  eternity  as  poor  Ferguson's  poems. 
He  would  not  make  money  out  of  the  book.  He  did  not 
expect  to  do  that.  But  he  would  find  enough  friends  to 
band  together  to  make  a  decent  number  of  subscribers 
that  would  pay  for  the  volume. 

Having  once  seen  in  his  mind  the  slim  volume,  Robert 
was  filled  with  excitement.  He  even  began  to  wonder  why 
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he  had  been  such  a  fool  as  not  to  have  risked  it  before. 
He  forgot  that,  up  to  now,  there  had  not  been  the 
chance.  Holy  Willie  had  been  the  medium  whereby  his 
audience  had  increased,  as  it  reached  out  through  the 
villages. 

And  Holy  Willie  was,  that  spring,  succeeded  by  an- 
other poem.  It  was  a  poem  utterly  and  totally  different 
from  anything  he  had  ever  done :  a  poem  that  he  would 
never  try  to  repeat.  Sitting  at  home  or  standing  in  the 
fields,  dreaming  of  the  days  when  he  would  no  longer 
be  there,  Robert  had  seen,  with  a  dreadful  heartache,  a 
picture  of  the  father  who  had  died  lamenting  him.  With 
the  grief  and  the  understanding  that  was  his  genius,  he 
wrote  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Without  it — even  with  Robert's  enthusiasm — the 
volume  might  never  have  appeared.  But  Hamilton 
showed  the  new  poem  to  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  at  Ayr.  Mr.  Aiken  was  a  self-appointed  authority 
on  poetry.  His  pronouncement  on  The  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night  settled  once  and  for  all  whether  Rob  Mossgiel 
should  be  a  printed  poet. 

He  was  enthusiastic.  He  promised  to  find  a  printer. 
He  promised  that  he  would  buy  copies  of  the  book  and 
interest  his  friends.  The  dream  that  might  so  easily 
never  have  been  more  than  a  dream  had  come  true  at 
last! 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  Gilbert,  looking  over 
Robert's  shoulder,  saw  him  writing  the  prospectus : 

PROPOSALS   for  publishing,  by  subscription,  SCOTTISH 
POEMS  by  Robert  Burns. 

The  work  to  be  elegantly  printed,  in  one  volume  octavo.  As 
the  author  has  not  the  most  distant  mercenary  view  in  pub- 
lishing, as  soon  as  so  many  subscribers  appear  as  will  defray 
the  necessary  expense,  the  work  will  be  sent  to  the  press. 
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"Set  out  the  brunt  side  of  your  shin, 
For  pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin 
Glory's  the  prize  for  which  they  rin, 

And  Fame's  their  joe; 
And  wha  blows  best  his  horn  shall  win, 
And  wharefore  nae?" 


CHAPTER     X 

UNEASY   ROMEO 

Meanwhile,  while  all  these  preparations  for  the 
launching  of  a  poet  had  been  under  way,  the  Armours 
had  discovered  that  Jean  was  with  child.  They  had  also 
discovered  who  was  the  father.  Immediately,  in  a  valiant 
effort  to  keep  the  scandal  out  of  the  place,  they  packed 
Jean  off  to  Paisley;  though  not  before  she  managed  to 
have  one  highly  unsatisfactory  interview  with  Robert. 

Prompt  though  the  Armours  had  been,  the  agents  of 
religion  had  been  more  prompt.  Already,  with  noses  well 
drilled  for  such  things,  they  had  smelled  out  the  sin. 
When  the  Kirk  Session  met,  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Lamie 
were  instructed  to  proceed  to  Armour's  and  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  They  went,  clad  in  black,  their 
hearts  full  of  condemnation.  Mrs.  Armour  saw  them  and 
lied  bravely.  The  agents  of  religion  came  away  im- 
pressed but  not  convinced. 

Later  that  same  week  Robert,  fortified  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  soon  he  would  be  a  printed  author  and  by  the 
drink  he  had  taken  at  Johnnie  Dove's,  also  called  on  the 
Armours.  He  came  bravely,  armed  with  his  own  right 
in  that  he  had  given  Jean  the  marriage  paper  and  the 
child  would  be  legitimate. 

He  admitted  frankly  that,  at  the  moment,  things  were 
not  too  bright  at  Mossgiel.  But  the  Armours  had  not  to 
worry  about  that,  because  he,  Robert,  had  as  good  as 
got  a  job  in  Jamaica.  It  would  not  be  long  before  he  *vas 
sending  for  Jean.  There  was  nothing  to  worry  about. 

152 
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He  was  only  sorry  that  Holy  Willie  and  his  colleague 
had  visited  them  first. 

When  he  had  said  that  he  thought  the  interview  was 
over.  But  for  James  Armour  it  had  only  just  begun. 
He  hated  Robert.  He  hated  everything  he  stood  for: 
the  gaiety,  the  laughter,  the  mockery  at  religion,  the 
nights  in  taverns,  the  irresponsibility  of  his  poetry,  the 
failure  of  his  farm,  the  trick  played  on  Mr.  McLure, 
the  child  he  had  had  by  Lizzie  Paton,  the  rumor  that 
he  had  given  another  girl  a  marriage  paper,  the  Sab- 
bath-breaking, and  the  friendship  with  people  above 
him  in  station  such  as  Hamilton  and  Aiken.  Further, 
the  Armours  knew  already  about  the  promise  to  marry. 
Jean  had — like  a  good  girl — handed  over  the  paper.  If 
they  could  help  it,  that  paper  would  never  be  used. 
Jean  was  in  Paisley,  where  a  decent  young  man,  Wilson, 
would  marry  her.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  that  Mossgiel 
would  get  from  the  Armours  would  be  the  child  that 
should  be  sent  to  join  Lizzie's  as  soon  as  it  was  weaned. 

Thus,  all  the  man's  hatred  and  anger,  and  fear  lest 
Robert  Mossgiel,  the  breaker  of  laws  and  of  Sabbaths, 
should  get  a  foot  in  his  family. 

Stricken  dumb,  Robert  listened,  and  then  went  out  of 
the  house,  back  to  the  fields  and  the  water  of  Mossgiel 
where  he  and  Jean  had  so  often  met.  He  had  loved  her 
then.  He' had  loved  her  the  more  in  that  his  love  had  not 
been  a  sudden  flame.  It  had  burned  slowly.  It  had  grown 
greater  as  it  burned,  warming  his  whole  being,  so  that 
he  had  given  everything  to  Jean — all  that  he  had,  or 
was,  or  would  be. 

And  Jean  had  betrayed  him.  Jean  had  handed  over 
the  marriage  paper — the  precious  marriage  paper — to 
Armour,  so  that  Robert  knew  she  had  betrayed  him. 
For  that  he  hated  her:  because,  instead  of  trusting  to 
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his  love,  she  had,  with  a  caution  that  must  have  been 
inherited  from  her  parents,  allowed  them  to  persuade 
her  against  penniless  Mossgiel.  He  was  finished  with 
women.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  disgusted 
and  angry  he  became.  The  more  vividly  he  remembered 
how  Jean  had  given  herself  in  love  to  him,  the  more  he 
hated  her  for  behaving  like  a  whore. 

He  was  not  good  enough  for  her,  the  Armours  had 
told  him.  He  had  led  her  astray.  But  it  was  small  com- 
fort to  Robert  to  have  the  knowledge  that  Jean  had  been 
as  wild  in  her  love  as  ever  he  had  himself. 

He  came  back  to  his  poetry.  He  had  only  one  thing 
to  do  now  before  he  sailed  for  Jamaica.  Every  mention 
of  Jean  in  his  poetry  should  be  blotted  out.  If  Rob,  the 
Ranter,  could  manage  it,  her  name  would  be  forgotten 
as  soon  as  she  was  dead. 

Methodically,  stupidly,  in  his  blind  hurt  and  rage,  he 
set  to  work,  removing  Jean's  name  wherever  it  appeared 
and  substituting  for  it  that  of  some  other  he  had  loved 
who  had  been  more  worthy.  But  this  pettiness  was  not 
in  his  nature.  To  scratch  out  a  girl's  name  because  she 
had  hurt  him  did  not  hurt  the  girl  and  gave  him  small 
comfort.  His  anger  and  humiliation  could  not  be  eased 
that  way.  So  he  went  out  again.  Soon  he  was  visiting 
Mr.  Aiken.  He  went  to  talk  poetry.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Aiken  had  had  a  visit 
from  Armour.  Robert  sat  up,  trembling  because  of  he 
did  not  know  what,  listening  with  a  kind  of  sick  dread 
while  Mr.  Aiken  told  him  how,  at  his  bidding,  Armour 
had  torn  out  the  names  of  Robert  and  Jean  from  the 
paper,  and  that  he  still  held  what  was  left. 

Even  Aiken,  who  had  been  enthusiastic  over  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night — even  Aiken,  it  appeared  now, 
had  deserted  him. 
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He  walked  out  of  the  office  unseeing.  He  went  down 
the  street,  his  shoulders  bowed,  the  faithful  dog  at  his 
heels,  his  whole  world  toppled  about  him  .  .  .  because 
now,  through  the  evil  of  Armour,  he  had  no  friends  left. 

But  the  mood  of  desperate  despondency  could  not 
last.  At  home  he  found  the  leaflets — nearly  one  hundred 
of  them — of  the  prospectus  waiting  to  be  delivered  to 
friends.  Here  was  work  he  could  do.  Here  was  something 
to  which  he  could  put  his  hand,  so  that  Armour  should 
s£e,  in  the  printed  book,  what  a  fine  fellow  he  was. 

Lovingly,  tenderly,  and  then  suddenly  with  a  burst  of 
passion,  he  wrote  letters  to  be  enclosed  with  each 
pamphlet.  He  dramatized  himself.  He  painted  ghastly 
pictures  of  the  plight  he  was  in.  To  Hamilton  he  signed 
himself,  "The  Unfortunate  Robert  Burns."  For  long  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  send  a  pamphlet  to  Aiken, 
who  had  basely  sided  with  the  Armours.  He  consulted 
Hamilton  at  last  so  that  Aiken  received  his  copies  and 
was  able  to  buy  back  Robert's  good  opinion  as  he  bought 
the  book. 

His  activity  did  not  end  with  the  writing  of  letters. 
The  letters  must  be  delivered.  There  was  no  one  to  de- 
liver them  but  Robert  himself.  So,  day  after  day,  leaving 
the  work  of  the  farm  to  Gilbert,  Robert  walked  the 
roads  of  Ayrshire,  talking  with  all  whom  he  met,  stop- 
ping as  he  went  to  make  his  verses,  his  bundle  of  pam- 
phlets under  his  arm,  his  eye  ever  roving  to  catch  the 
eye  of  some  village  girl.  He  travelled  for  miles.  He  grew 
footsore  and  weary.  He  walked  till  he  could  walk  no 
further;  and,  at  night,  stumbling  back  to  Mauchline, 
he  would  crawl  into  one  of  the  inns  and  dull  the  pain  in 
his  body  and  the  pain  that  still  ached  in  his  heart  by 
wine  and  more  wine. 

Night  after  night,  drunken  and  helpless,  he  crawled 
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the  road  home,  knowing  that  he  was  sinning  as  his  father 
would  never  have  sinned:  and  yet  glad,  glad,  glad  that 
he  still  had  the  power  to  scandalize  those  who  had  turned 
him  down. 

Then,  one  Sunday,  when  it  seemed  that  he  could  sink 
no  lower ;  that  wine  and  the  cheap  women  of  Ayr  had 
dragged  him  down  to  the  lowest  depths  where  there  was 
no  poetry  and  no  beauty  but  only  a  sickening  appease- 
t  of  animal  wants — one  Sunday,  he  saw  her  in  kirk. 

She  was  lithe  and  young.  She  had  a  fine,  intelligent 
face,  and  a  body  that  proclaimed  its  beauty.  She  had, 
too,  hair  like  spun  silk,  the  color  of  corn  as  it  falls  to 
the  reapers. 

-He  waited  for  her  after  kirk.  He  hardly  saw  the  other 
girls  who  were  waiting  for  him,  giggling  and  trying  to 
attract  his  attention :  for  he  had  no  attention  to  give  to 
any  but  this  strange  girl  who  was  like  a  fairy. 

Her  name,  he  discovered,  was  Mary  Campbell:  and 
she  came  from  the  Cowal  Coast  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
where  they  spoke  the  Gaelic.  Her  father,  she  told  him, 
speaking  brokenly,  owned  a  small  coaling  vessel  and  she 
was  a  dairy-maid  at  the  farm  of  Stairacre. 

He  was  ravished  by  her  beauty.  She  was  lovelier  than 
anyone  he  had  ever  yet  met.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
the  girl  at  Kirkoswald.  And,  what  was  more,  she  knew 
all  about  Robert.  She  had  heard,  from  her  fellow-maids, 
the  full  story  of  Jean  Armour.  And — marvellously — she 
did  not  scold.  She  could  not  have  scolded.  For,  if  Robert 
had  fallen  in  love,  Mary  had  done  the  same.  And  to  her 
love  she  brought  a  new  delight  that  Robert  had  not 
tasted.  She  was  wild  and  then  gentle  like  some  untamed 
thing.  To  Robert,  who  wrote  poetry,  she  was  a  poem. 
And  Robert,  who  had  so  little  time  back  forsworn  all 
women,  begged  her  to  marry  him. 
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She  agreed.  They  made  their  plans.  Their  marriage 
could  not  be  solemnized  until  Robert  had  stood  three 
times  in  kirk  to  be  scolded  for  Jean.  But  what  was  three 
times  in  kirk  to  Robert,  who  would  gladly  have^  slain 
himself  to  make  her  happy !  > 

For  a  month,  for  two  months,  they  met  whenever  they 
could.  For  that  time  they  loved  as  they  would  never  love 
again :  for  they  seemed  to  be  of  trie  immortals,  things  of 
sunlight  and  gladness.  In  May  Mary  told  Robert  she 
was  with  child.  They  were  glad,  but  they  had  to  be 
careful.  On  the  15th  Mary  left  her  job  and  set  out  for 
home,  bearing  a  letter  from  Robert  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed he  would  make  her  his  wife.  Soon  he  would 
come  for  her.  He  would  marry  her  publicly.  Together 
they  would  sail  for  Jamaica. 

But,  before  they  parted,  their  love  had  to  be  sworn 
to  in  some  solemn  way  that  Mary,  with  her  Highland 
upbringing,  would  find  utterly  binding.  They  must 
swear  on  the  Bible,  their  hands  meeting  beneath  running 
water.  It  was  lovely;  and  it  was  a  thing  that  would 
make  Mary  dearer  than  ever  to  Robert — a  thing  that 
Jean  or  Lizzie  could  never  have  done;  or,  doing  it, 
would  have  been  only  ridiculous.  So,  on  the  night  of 
the  14th,  when  all  Mary's  belongings  were  packed  in 
her  little  box,  they  met  at  the  spot  where  Mauchline 
burn  runs  into  the  Ayr  River.  They  knelt  on  either  side 
of  the  stream.  They  plunged  their  hands  into  the  gush- 
ing water.  Under  water  their  hands  met  and  clasped. 
Thus  they  swore  their  love. 

Half -dazed,  hardly  daring  to  look  at  each  other,  they 
rose;  and,  when  Robert  leapt  over  the  water  to  Mary, 
they  exchanged  Bibles  .  .  .  Robert's  was  in  two  volumes, 
with  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  house  on  the  fly- 
leaves. On  the  opposite  pages  he  had  written :  In  Vol.  I, 
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"  'And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely — I  am 
the  Lord,'  Levit.  19th  chap.,  12th  verse."  And  in  Vol. 
II,  "  'Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shall  perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oath,'  Math.  5th  chap.,  33rd  verse." 

So  they  were  married:  a  marriage  not  only  of  their 
own  volition,  but  a  marriage  that  was  perfectly  good 
in  Scots  law  unless  one  or  the  other  of  them  should 
swear  that  no  vows  had  been  exchanged.  They  kissed 
again.  Once  more  they  lay  near  the  sound  of  the  run- 
ning water  till,  at  last,  Mary  must  go ;  and  she  stood  up 
and  looked  deep  into  Robert's  eyes  and  saw  his  love 
there.  And,  holding  his  hand,  she  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  on  to  the  road. 

In  the  dusk  they  stood  and  whispered  their  farewells. 
But  there  was  no  sadness  now.  The  parting  would  be 
only  for  a  little  while ;  they  were  man  and  wife.  As  Mary 
walked  away  Robert  looked  after  her  lingeringly,  then 
turned  and  began  the  climb  to  Mossgiel. 

As  he  climbed  he  sang  with  that  voice  of  which  Mr. 
Murdoch  had  despaired ! 

While  all  this  was  happening  to  Mary  and  Robert, 
away  in  Paisley  Jean  waited  for  letters  from  Robert. 
None  came.  Robert,  it  seemed,  had  forgotten  all  he  had 
promised.  After  his  first  letters,  to  which  she  had  been 
unable  to  reply,  there  had  come  no  more :  and  Jean  had 
been  left  to  the  prosaic  love-making  of  Wilson. 

And  it  was  prosaic. 

That  Wilson  loved  her  she  had  no  doubt.  Otherwise, 
why  should  he  be  willing  to  take  somebody  who  was  (as 
they  put  it)  second-hand?  But,  second-hand  or  not,  she 
wanted  someone  better  than  Wilson.  She  had  had 
Robert :  she  had  known  the  glory  of  his  passion  awaken- 
ing an  answering  glory  in  hers.  Having  once  known 
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that,  her  body  ached  and  cried  out  for  more.  She  must 
have  more :  and  she  must  have  Robert ! 

Three  weeks  after  Mary's  departure  Jean  arrived  in 
Mauchline.  For  the  first  time  she  heard  of  Robert's  visit 
to  her  parents.  The  story  they  told  her  was  not  a  pretty 
story.  But,  pretty  or  not,  it  made  no  difference  to  her. 
With  young  life  now  heavy  within  her  she  wanted  her 
man,  whom  she  ought  never  to  have  lost  if  she  had  not 
listened  to  the  advice  of  her  parents. 

She  went  to  Smith.  Smith  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
paper.  Unless  Smith  wished  to  perjure  himself  he  was 
bound,  if  called  upon,  to  admit  he  had  signed  it.  There- 
fore— argued  Jean — it  did  not  matter  at  all  that  the 
paper  was  destroyed.  At  great  length,  her  prettiness 
now  that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother  having 
deserted  her,  she  begged  Smith  to  go  to  Robert  (who, 
they  said,  was  thinking  of  leaving  the  country  and 
taking  another  girl  with  him)  and  assure  him  that  she 
still  loved  him,  that  there  had  never  been  anyone  but 
him,  and  that  her  parents'  talk  of  young  Wilson  had 
been  all  eyewash:  Robert  was  the  lad  she  wanted.  Did 
Robert  remember.  .  .  ? 

Of  course,  he  remembered ! 

He  remembered  so  much ;  the  sweetness  and  the  glory 
of  their  passion,  Jean's  bonnie  legs  that  he  had  kissed, 
her  merry  laugh;  and  her  splendid  and  utter  un- 
ashamedness. 

But  he  remembered  other  things  too:  the  weakness 
that  had  allowed  Armour  to  take  the  note  from  her; 
the  abuse  he  had  suffered  from  her  father  and  mother; 
and  more  important — always  between  them — that  thing 
of  faery  and  beauty  that  had  been  Mary  Campbell,  and 
who  was  now  his  wife. 

So  he  became  very  solemn,  very  manly ;  giving  to  the 
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world,  as  he  thought,  the  right  impression  an  about-to- 
be-published  poet  should  give.  To  David  Brice,  a  shoe- 
maker in  Glasgow,  he  wrote : 

"Poor  ill-advised  ungrateful  Armour  came  home  on  Friday 
last.  You  have  heard  all  the  particulars  of  that  affair,  and  a 
black  affair  it  is.  .  .  .  Never  man  loved,  or  rather  adored  a 
woman  more  than  I  did  her;  and,  to  confess  a  truth  between 
you  and  me,  I  do  still  love  her  to  distraction  after  all,  though 
I  won't  tell  her  so  if  I  were  to  see  her,  which  I  don't  want  to 
do.  My  poor  dear  unfortunate  Jean !  how  happy  have  I  been 
in  thy  arms !  .  .  .  May  God  Almighty  forgive  her  ingratitude 
and  perjury  to  me,  as  I  from  my  very  soul  forgive  her.  ...  I 
have  run  into  all  kinds  of  dissipation  and  riot,  mason-meet- 
ings, drinking-matches,  and  other  mischief,  to  drive  her  out 
of  my  head,  but  all  in  vain.  .  . ." 

And  so  he  continues :  "Now  for  the  grand  cure.  Fare- 
well, dear  old  Scotland!  and  farewell,  dear  ungrateful 
Jean !  for  never  will  I  see  you  more." 

But  though  he  wrote  to  Brice,  though  he  talked  with 
Smith,  Jean  had  no  word  from  him.  He  was  finished 
with  her.  The  trouble  her  family  had  made  was  now 
returning  on  their  own  heads.  And,  a  few  days  later 
Jean,  her  hand  guided  by  one  of  "the  Holy  Beagles," 
signed  her  name  to  this  confession : 

"I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  have  given  and  must  give  your 
Session  trouble  on  my  account.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  with 
child,  and  that  Robert  Burns  in  Mossgiel  is  the  father.  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  your  most  humble  servant. — Jean  Armour." 

The  confession  was  her  defeat.  In  another  month, 
along  with  Robert,  whom  she  loved  to  distraction  but 
who  she  thought  no  longer  loved  her,  Jean  must  take 
her  place  on  the  cutty-stool  and  make  her  repentance. 

On  the  same  day  that  Jean  signed  her  confession 
Robert,  with  more  than  three  hundred  subscribers  be- 
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hind  him,  wrote  the  preface  to  his  book.  The  thought  of 
Jean  might  trouble  him  at  times:  but  the  times  were 
few  and  far  between.  He  was  enormously  busy.  His  life 
was  one  long  round  of  excitement.  Now  that  he  was 
about  to  become  a  printed  author  people  who  had 
scorned  him  and  slighted  him  held  out  the  hand  of 
friendship;  and  Robert,  able  to  despise  friendship  on 
such  terms,  could  not  fail  to  be  warmed.  The  flattery 
and  the  adulation  stimulated  him.  The  love  for  his 
heaven-sent  Mary  fired  him.  Even  the  knowledge  that 
he  could  hurt  as  he  had  hurt  Jean  was  an  added  im- 
petus. Poetry  poured  from  him.  In  that  summer  he  was 
like  a  river — like  his  own  beloved  Doon — in  full  spate. 
The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  was  followed  by  The  Holy 
Fair,  The  Old  Farmer's  Salutation  to  His  Mare,  To  a 
Mouse,  To  a  Mountain  Daisy,  The  Twa  Dogs,  The 
Vision,  and  Halloween,  and  all  the  rest  which,  shortly, 
would  appear  in  the  volume. 

Only  a  few  of  his  successes  were  left  out.  On  Gilbert's 
sober  advice  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  and  The  Jolly  Beg- 
gars were  put  away.  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook  waited 
for  publication  till  Edinburgh  days. 

And  all  the  time  he  was  a  man  about  to  start  on  a 
journey.  He  was  a  man  at  whom  people  well  might  stare, 
for,  very  soon,  they  would  not  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
him  at  all.  Already  he  had  said  his  farewells  to  Scotland ; 
already  Mary  was  packing  for  the  passage  to  Jamaica : 
for  Robert  had  received  the  offer  of  the  job  he  wanted. 
It  was  an  appalling  job — Book-keeper  on  a  Plantation 
worked  by  slaves.  The  pay  was  ghastly — £30  a  year. 
But  it  was  what  Robert  had  wanted.  Now,  he  could 
shake  off  the  hateful  soil  of  beloved  Scotland  for  ever 
and  be  not  a  whit  the  worse  ...  if  only  he  could  decide 
whether  he  loved  Scotland  or  hated  her  the  more. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  other  farewells  to  make. 
Charged  with  importance,  aware  that  he  was  a  man  of 
moment,  he  visited  his  friends  and  listened  cheerfully 
enough  to  their  eulogies  of  him.  But  places  were  as  im- 
portant to  Robert  as  people — unless  the  people  were 
pretty  and  warm-hearted  girls.  Step  by  step  he  went 
over  the  ground  on  which  he  had  worked,  which  he  had 
grown  to  love.  Every  field,  every  hedgerow  held  secrets 
which  no  one  but  Mary  or  Jean  and  himself  knew.  .  .  . 
And,  at  last,  as  he  must  do,  he  went  down  to  the  Cow- 
gate  to  see  Jean  and  bid  her  farewell:  but  "I  have 
waited  on  Armour  since  her  return  home ;  not  from  the 
least  view  of  reconciliation,  but  merely  to  ask  for  her 
health  and — to  you  I  will  confess  it — from  a  foolish 
hankering  fondness,  very  ill-placed  indeed.  The  mother 
forbade  me  the  house,  nor  did  Jean  show  that  penitence 
that  might  have  been  expected.  However,  the  priest,  I 
am  informed,  will  give  me  a  certificate  as  a  single  man, 
if  I  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Church,  which  for 
that  very  reason  I  intend  to  do." 

He  had,  it  seemed,  lost  Jean  for  ever:  though  he  had 
seen  that  she  still  loved  him.  But  he  had  lost  her  in 
marriage.  Perhaps  Jean  did  not  want  marriage?  Per- 
haps she  only  wanted  his  manhood?  And  that,  thought 
Robert  as  he  hurried  home  with  all  the  vanity  of  the 
great  man,  was  a  very  fine  thing.  But,  for  the  moment, 
he  was  mighty  busy.  The  book  was  due  out  on  July  31st. 
Subscribers  were  coming  up  in  their  dozens.  Robert  had 
letters  to  write  to  them.  But,  most  of  all,  he  had  letters 
to  write  to  Mary. 

Besides,  on  the  9th,  he  had  stood  in  kirk  for  the  first 
time,  and  Mr.  Auld,  mindful  that  Mossgiel  was  no 
longer  a  mere  farming  man,  had  let  him  stand  in  his 
own  place.  Robert  was  delighted.  This,  more  than  any- 
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thing  else,  would  show  the  Armours  what  a  mistake  they 
had  made. 

But  the  Armours  were  not  without  weapons.  If, 
argued  the  father,  Mossgiel  was  man  enough  for  the 
minister  to  let  him  stand  in  his  own  place,  he  would 
also  be  man  enough  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  his  child. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  dismay, 
Robert  heard  that  old  Armour  had  obtained  a  warrant 
to  lodge  him  in  jail  until  he  could  provide  security  for 
the  accouchement  and  the  child's  maintenance. 

To  Robert  the  news  came  as  a  blast  from  hell.  No 
good  now  being  a  great  man.  No  good  now  hoping  that 
his  book  would  bring  in  enough  money  to  pay  for  his 
passage.  He  could  not  wait  for  the  book  to  be  published. 
He  must  flee,  he  must  do  anything  rather  than  be  lodged 
in  jail.  Feverishly — friends  helping  him — he  made  in- 
quiries. On  August  the  10th  The  Nancy  left  the  Clyde 
for  Savannah.  Robert  must  catch  the  boat.  He  must 
work  his  way  from  Savannah,  trusting  that  his  em- 
ployer would  pay  for  his  passage  out  of  his  future 
earnings. 

But,  even  in  his  fear,  he  kept  a  remnant  of  that  busi- 
ness acumen  which  Gilbert  possessed.  On  the  22nd,  two 
days  after  he  had  heard  of  the  warrant,  he  drew  up  a 
settlement  of  all  his  property,  making  Gilbert  trustee 
and  vesting  everything  in  his  daughter  by  Lizzie  Paton. 
On  the  24th  the  document  was  publicly  proclaimed  from 
the  Cross  at  Ayr.  The  same  day  Robert,  leaving  his 
family  in  tears  but  full  of  admiration  for  his  sagacity, 
fled  from  Mossgiel  to  Fairlie,  where  he  would  stay  with 
his  cousins — the  Allans — who  had  befriended  him  when 
he  was  at  Irvine.  At  Fairlie  he  would  be  safe.  The  family 
were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  at  Fairlie,  he  was  convinced, 
old  Armour  would  never  find  him. 
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But,  even  in  hiding,  that  mad  love  of  life  peeped  out. 
Even  in  hiding  he  had  to  escape.  He  had  to  show  him- 
self. He  had  to  go  to  the  printers  to  see  how  the  book 
was  faring.  He  had — of  all  madnesses — to  go  to  a  Lodge 
Meeting  where  he  might  meet  old  Armour,  but  did  not. 
He  had  to  make  an  expedition  to  Kirkoswald  .to  see 
Peggy  and  kiss  her  again,  though  she  was  now  married. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  knowing  that  the  officers  of  the 
law  would  not  arrest  him  on  the  Sabbath,  he  walked 
the  seven  miles  to  Mauchline,  stood  in  his  place  in  kirk 
for  the  second  time;  and,  after  kirk,  met  Jean  and 
pressed  her  hand  again  and  knew  that  she  still  loved  him. 

His  heart  went  out  to  her.  If,  he  raged,  things  had 
only  been  left  to  himself  and  Jean  ...  if  there  had  been 
no  interference  from  her  parents,  how  simple  everything 
would  have  been.  By  this  time  they  would  have  been 
married  in  public.  They  would  be  getting  a  house  to- 
gether. Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  did  parents 
exist  ? 

In  an  impotent  "moment  of  rage,  reflecting  on  my 
miserable  situation,"  he  wrote  to  Richmond  from  Old 
Rome  Forest  that  night : 

"Would  you  believe  it?  Armour  has  got  a  warrant  to  throw 
me  in  jail  till  I  find  security  for  an  enormous  sum.  This 
they  keep  an  entire  secret,  but  I  have  got  it  by  a  channel  they 
little  dream  of;  and  I  am  wandering  from  one  friend's  house 
to  another,  and,  like  a  true  son  of  the  Gospel,  'have  nowhere 
to  lay  my  head.'  I  know  you  will  pour  an  execration  on  her 
head,  but  spare  the  poor,  ill-advised  girl  for  my  sake ;  though 
may  all  the  furies  that  rend  the  injured,  enraged  lover's  bosom, 
await  her  mother  until  her  latest  hour !" 

In  his  letter,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  book, 
Robert  never  mentioned  the  book.  All  his  thoughts  were 

on  Jean. 

The  next  day — Monday,  the  31st  of  July — saw  pub- 
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lication.  The  book  appeared  and  was  scattered  in  all  its 
slim  elegance.  The  poet,  walking  in  the  village  of  Fairlie, 
felt  all  eyes  on  him.  He  held  his  head  high.  The  repent- 
ance of  yesterday  seemed  a  thing  of  nought  when  the 
sinner  had  such  a  triumph  as  this. 

On  Wednesday  he  went  to  Tarbolton  to  a  Lodge 
Meeting  of  the  Freemasons.  His  reception  was  stagger- 
ing. The  Bachelors  turned  out  in  force.  Not  far  behind 
them  in  numbers,  equal  to  or  exceeding  them  in  ap- 
plause, were  the  solid  respectable  men  of  the  place.  It 
was  Triumph  with  a  capital  T:  a  Triumph  of  which 
he  had  never  dreamed  in  the  far-off  days  at  Irvine  when 
Brown  had  first  mentioned  print. 

But  however  great  the  Triumph,  the  Kirk  was 
greater.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  walked  again  the 
seven  miles  to  Mauchline,  saw  his  mother  and  Gilbert 
and  his  little  sister  (now  a  grown  woman),  laughed  into 
the  laughing  eyes  of  Bess,  and  again  stood  in  his  place 
for  the  godly  to  groan  over. 

This  time,  however,  the  groaning  was  a  little  puzzled. 
Rob  of  Mossgiel  had  been  printed.  Nothing  in  that,  of 
course,  the  sober  ones  judged.  But  the  amazing,  the 
extraordinary,  the  rather  dreadful  thing  about  it  was, 
that  print  was  bringing  him  money.  Already,  they  said, 
the  First  Edition  was  nearly  exhausted.1  Soon  another 
would  be  called  for.  In  a  very  short  time  the  feckless 
young  farmer  would  be  a  richer  man  than  them  all. 
Robert's  third  appearance  in  kirk  smacked  more  of  a 
triumph  than  anything  else,  while  old  Armour  watched 
him  craftily,  wondering  how  much  he  would  be  worth; 
and  Johnnie  Dove  and  Poosie  Nancy  sat  at  the  back 
making  grimaces,  inviting  him  leeringly  to  their  estab- 
lishments. 

i  It  wasn't. 
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He  went  into  Ayr  to  see  Dr.  Douglas.  Instead  of 
getting  his  future  employer  to  indenture  him  to  pay  his 
passage,  he  would  now  pay  his  passage  himself.  But,  at 
Dr.  Douglas's,  he  met  two  travellers  who  had  recently 
returned  from  Jamaica.  Already  they  had  heard  of  his 
plan  of  going  to  Savannah  and  from  there  to  Jamaica. 
They  were  horrified.  The  journey,  they  said,  that  looked 
short  enough  on  a  map,  was  two  hundred  miles.  And 
what  country!  It  would  cost  the  better  part  of  £70, 
which  would  take  Burns  two  years  to  repay.  It  would 
be  far  better,  they  said — and  Dr.  Douglas  added  his 
persuasion — if  Robert  waited  till  September,  when  a 
Captain  Cathcart  was  sailing  in  The  Bell  from  Greenock 
to  Kingston.  Cathcart  was  an  admirer  of  Burns.  He 
would  be  reasonable  about  payment.  Besides,  by  that 
time,  the  book  might  have  made  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  trip. 

That  night,  instead  of  returning  to  Old  Rome  Forest, 
Robert,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that,  now  he  was  a 
successful  man,  old  Armour  would  not  touch  him,  re- 
turned to  Mossgiel.  He  sat  up  late  writing,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  candle,  to  Smith.  He  was  free  and  happy.  The 
talk  of  the  travellers  had  been  upsetting.  But  it  would 
take  more  than  that  to  upset  him  now ;  and  "on  Thurs- 
day morning,  if  you  can  muster  as  much  self-denial  as 
to  be  out  of  bed  about  seven  o'clock,  I  shall  see  you  as  I 
ride  through  to  Cumnoch.  After  all,  Heaven  bless  the 
sex!  I  feel  there  is  still  happiness  for  me  among 
them.  .  . ." 

It  was  a  grand  life.  The  journeys  to  the  villages  were 
triumphal  processions.  The  triumph  was  the  sweeter  in 
that,  as  his  pile  of  books  dwindled,  the  guineas  grew 
more  plentiful.  Six  hundred  and  twelve  copies  had  been 
printed.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  sold  before 
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publication.  The  rest  had  been  sold  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  off  the  press.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
Robert  was  free  from  debt.  He  paid  Hamilton  the  rent 
that  was  owing.  Already,  despite  the  warnings  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  he  had  paid  for  his  passage  in  The  Nancy. 
In  that  he  felt  he  was  wise.  Now,  no  matter  how  swiftly 
Armour  struck,  he  still  had  a  way  of  escape.  His  passage 
was  paid  for.  If  necessary  he  could  smuggle  on  board 
and  lie  hidden  till  the  boat  set  sail. 

On  the  4th  of  September  The  Nancy  sailed.  It  sailed 
without  Robert  Burns.  On  the  way  to  Greenock  Robert 
had  turned  slightly  from  his  road,  to  visit  Mr.  George 
Laurie,  the  minister  of  Loudoun,  who  had  expressed  an 
intense  interest  in  and  admiration  for  his  work.  Robert 
stayed  in  the  house  and  was  touched  and  delighted  by 
his  welcome.  Already  the  reception  given  to  the  poems 
had  dulled  his  desire  to  leave  Scotland.  Now,  with  Mr. 
Laurie's  entreaties  added  to  those  of  others,  the  Lord 
of  Creation  and  certainly  of  Ayrshire  so  far  relented 
as  to  consent  to  stay  in  his  native  land  till  The  Bell 
sailed.  Laurie  was  delighted.  He  and  Robert  sat  up  half 
the  night,  telling  each  other  that  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  and  national  career.  Ayrshire,  Laurie 
said,  was  proud  of  its  poet.  But  Ayrshire  must  not  hope 
— indeed  it  did  not  hope — to  keep  its  poet  to  itself.  If 
Ayrshire  could  not  provide  a  living  at  home  for  Robert, 
then  the  greater  world  of  the  Capital  must  be  assailed. 
Laurie  had  friends  in  Edinburgh  to  whom  he  would 
write,  men  of  influence  and  position  who  would  obtain 
for  young  Burns  some  preferment  that  would  enable 
him  to  stay  in  his  native  land. 

The  talk  thrilled  Robert.  He  warmed  towards  Laurie. 
He  remembered  that,  only  a  few  Sundays  since,  he  had 
stood  in  his  place  in  kirk  and  been  abused  as  a  forni- 
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cator.  Yet  here  was  Laurie,  a  minister  like  Dr.  Auld, 
who  did  not  appear  to  mind  about  the  fornication  and 
whose  only  hope  was  to  keep  Robert  in  Scotland. 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  as  he  listened  to  the  spate  of 
Laurie's  praise,  he  would  do  better  to  stay.  Perhaps,  as 
Laurie  said,  there  were  people  who  would  get  him  a 
living;  some  decent  honest  job  that  would  give  him 
freedom  to  write  his  poetry.  And,  besides,  there  were 
others  to  think  of.  There  were  people  whom  he  did  not 
want  to,  whom  he  could  not  bear  to,  leave.  He  had  rather 
forgotten  Mary  of  late,  because  she  was  no  longer  near 
him.  But  what  of  Jean?  He  knew  she  still  loved  him. 
He  knew  Mary  loved  him.  If  Laurie  was  right,  he  might 
stay  in  Scotland  and  have  them  near  him. 

He  turned  his  horse.  Through  the  harsh  autumn  ail 
he  rode  back  to  Mossgiel — his  whole  mind  singing  be- 
cause, deep  in  himself,  he  knew  he  would  stay.  He  would 
make  no  effort  to  catch  The  Bell.  That  had  been  only  a 
cunning  way  of  showing  his  reluctance  to  give  up  his 
intention.  But  Scotland  was  his  home.  Scotland  would 
always  be  his  home. 

As  he  came  to  the  village  he  loved,  every  hedge  and 
every  stream,  the  cattle  in  the  pastures,  even  the  rough  *- 
sheep,  seemed  to  welcome  him.  He  had  come  home ! 

On  the  night  before  The  Nancy  sailed  Adam  Armour 
came  running  to  Mossgiel  with  the  news  that  Jean  had 
borne  twins — a  boy  and  girl.  The  father  was  delighted. 
Now,  as  though  he  had  never  done  penance  for  his 
ill-advised  begetting,  he  went  about  as  though  he  were 
head  of  a  house.  He  wrote  to  all  his  friends.  He  could 
not  keep  the  news — the  glad  news — to  himself.  He  sent 
Richmond  and  Hamilton  verses.  To  Robert  Muir  he 
wrote : 
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"You  will  have  heard  that  poor  Armour  has  repaid  me 
double.  A  very  fine  boy  and  a  girl  have  awakened  feelings 
that  thrill,  some  with  tender  pressure  and  some  with  fore- 
boding anguish  through  my  soul.  ...  I  believe  all  hopes  of 
staying  at  home  will  be  abortive,  but  more  of  this  when,  in  the 
latter  part  of  next  week,  you  shall  be  troubled  with  a  visit 
from,  my  dear  sir,  Your  most  devoted,  Robt.  Burns." 

It  seemed  that  the  children  from  which  he  had  almost 
fled  would  be  the  most  powerful  chain  that  would  hold 
him  in  Scotland.  On  the  5th  of  September,  being  two 
days  old,  the  babies  were  christened  by  Mr.  Auld. 

They  received  the  names  of  Robert  and  Jean. 
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Although  he  was  back  at  Mossgiel,  the  actual  situa- 
tion was  no  better.  Mr.  Laurie,  true  to  his  promise,  had 
written  to  Dr.  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  who  would  get 
Robert  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Blair.  But,  for  weeks,  Dr. 
Blacklock  failed  to  reply.  When,  in  the  second  week  of 
September  his  reply  came,  it  was  kind.  It  was  encour- 
aging, but  it  was  not  immediately  helpful.  The  most 
flattering  point  in  it  was  that  he  remarked  that  already, 
before  the  arrival  of  Laurie's  letter,  he  had  heard  of 
Burns  from  the  great  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Mauchline,  had  seen  several 
of  the  poet's  verses  in  manuscript  form. 

He  would,  he  promised,  get  Burns  an  introduction  to 
Dr.  Blair.  But  the  matter  was  delicate.  He  could  not  be 
rushed.  Youth  and  Mr.  Laurie  must  wait. 

And  that  was  just  what  Youth  could  not  do.  All 
through  Ayrshire  the  triumph  had  spread  abroad. 
Wherever  he  went,  Robert  was  honored.  Now  the  doors 
of  the  mighty  were  opened  to  him,  where  previously,  he 
had  sneaked  up  back  paths.  . . .  But,  while  all  this  was 
very  exciting,  it  was  not  immediately  helpful. 

At  Mossgiel,  Agnes,  his  mother,  was  tending  Lizzie 
Paton's  child.  In  a  week  or  two  she  would  be  receiving 
Jean's  son,  Robert,  while  the  girl,  Jean,  was  kept  by  the 
Armours ;  and,  far  away,  receiving  letters  from  Robert 
regularly,  remembering  him  always  as  one  who  had  been 
as  a  god,  remembering  him  tenderly  because  of  his  many 
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infirmities,  Mary  Campbell  waited  for  the  call  to 
Greenock. 

She  was  heavy  with  child.  Her  lithesome  body  that 
had  been  a  thing  of  light  and  beauty  and  faery  had 
become  weary  with  bearing  the  child  within  her.  Her 
eyes,  that  had  danced,  had  grown  grey  with  care.  Her 
voice  no  longer  sang,  as,  letter  by  letter,  Robert  post- 
poned the  date  of  departure  for  Jamaica. 

She  loved  him  desperately.  She  thought  of  him  al- 
ways. She  knew  he  loved  her.  But  why — oh,  God  in 
heaven  why? — must  he  delay?  Why  could  he  not  come 
to  her?  Why  could  they  not  bear  the  shame  together? 
Yet  there  was  no  shame.  They  had  pledged  their  vows. 
They  had  joined  their  hands  under  running  water.  They 
had  exchanged  Bibles.  They  had  lain  together  and  be- 
come as  one:  and,  with  her  whole  being,  she  cried  out 
for  the  feel  of  his  dear  hands  on  her  breasts  again, 
the  kisses  of  his  mouth,  the  strong  clean  vigor  of  his 
limbs. 

July  passed.  August  came  and  they  did  not  sail  in 
The  Nancy.  And  September  came  and  The  Bell  was  to 
sail  on  the  20th.  And  the  20th  came  and  letters  came 
from  Robert,  but  no  letter  that  told  her  he  was  ready. 

She  wept  as  she  thought  of  him.  At  last,  she  could 
bear  the  waiting  no  longer.  The  fear  that  her  mother 
and  father  would  discover  her  condition  became  too 
urgent.  She  took  the  situation  into  her  own  hands. 
Calmly,  without  haste,  perhaps  without  consulting 
Robert  (for  letters  were  difficult  things  to  write,  though 
she  could  read  them)  she  made  her  plans.  She  took  a 
post  in  Glasgow  to  begin  work  in  November.  At  the 
same  time  Mary's  young  brother  Robert  was  to  set  out 
for  Greenock,  where  he  was  to  be  apprenticed.  Their 
father  took  them  by  boat  to  Greenock.  They  stayed 
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the  night  there.  In  the  morning  Robert  Campbell  was 
ill  with  typhus.  For  a  week  Mary,  herself  sick  with  her 
child,  nursed  him.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  on 
the  mend,  but  his  sister  had  taken  the  fever.  Day  by 
day  she  grew  worse.  The  old  man,  her  father,  tried 
dosing  her  with  weird  Highland  concoctions.  They  had 
iio  effect:  only  her  tormented  body  rebelling  against 
them,  as  she  screamed  in  delirium. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  premature  child  was  born.  Two 
days  after  that — in  a  sweating,  stinking  Greenock 
slum — the  woman  who  had  brought  more  beauty  to 
Robert  Burns's  life  than  any  other,  lay  dead  with  their 
child. 

They  buried  her  hastily.  They  knew  who  had  done 
this  foul  thing.  As  they  stood  over  the  poor,  open  grave 
those  proud,  ignorant  Highlanders  cursed  from  their 
hearts  her  seducer. 

But  for  days  Robert  was  to  have  no  knowledge  of  this 
tragedy.  For  weeks  he  went  on  his  rather  puzzled,  be- 
wildered way,  now  turning  to  Jean  when  he  saw  the  twins, 
now  remembering  Mary  when  he  thought  of  the  moments 
they  had  had  together;  and  wondering  if,  after  all,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  forget  Mr.  Laurie  and  Dr.  Black- 
lock  and  make  straight  away  with  Mary  for  Jamaica. 

But  The  Nancy  and  The  Bell  had  sailed.  There  might 
not  be  another  suitable  boat.  Would  it  not,  too,  be  a 
mistake  to  leave  Scotland  so  hastily  when  the  first  edi- 
tion was  already  exhausted  and  there  were  sure  to  be 
people  calling  out  for  another?  So  Robert  argued,  while 
he  wrote  tender  letters  to  Mary,  telling  her  that  the 
time  would  not  be  long  now;  that  they  might  not  have 
to  leave  the  country,  after  all :  for  he  had  new  friends, 
powerful  friends,  who  would  see  that  he  obtained  a 
living  in  Scotland. 
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He  had  no  answer  to  his  letters.  He  was  not  surprised. 
He  had  hardly  expected  any,  knowing  how  ill  Mary 
could  write.  And  besides  (he  argued  perhaps),  Mary 
was  a  sensible  girl.  She  would  know  he  was  planning  the 
best.  Her  child  would  not  be  born  yet.  There  was  plenty 
of  time. 

So,  in  the  autumn,  clad  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  feel- 
ing very  grand  and  proud  as  the  country  folk  pointed 
him  out  to  each  other,  he  went  to  Kilmarnock  to  see 
Wilson,  the  printer. 

He  reminded  Wilson  that  the  first  edition  was  already 
exhausted.  People,  he  said,  were  demanding  more  copies. 
Every  day  he  was  asked  for  more  copies.  It  was  folly 
to  be  forced  to  turn  money  away  from  the  pockets  of 
them  both  by  admitting  that  the  book  was  out  of  print. 
Wilson  shook  his  head.  He  was  cautious  with  the  caution 
that  makes  so  many  authors  writhe  against  publishers. 
Maybe,  he  had  good  reason.  Maybe  he  had,  in  the  past, 
plunged  too  freely.  Anyway,  whatever  the  reason,  the 
best  he  could  offer  to  Robert  was  to  print  a  further 
thousand  copies  at  Robert's  expense — a  matter  of  £27. 
Robert  was  indignant.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  found 
himself  up  against  business.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
beating  his  head  against  the  solid  armor  of  a  man  who 
has  made  a  profit  and  is  unwilling  to  risk  that  profit 
in  the  hope  of  making  more. 

He  refused  Wilson's  offer.  He  had  not  £27.  His  whole 
share  of  the  money  from  the  first  edition  had  been  £20. 
Hamilton  and  the  proposed  passage  to  Jamaica  had 
unloaded  him  of  that. 

Wilson,  therefore — not  so  doubtful  of  the  book's  re- 
ception as  he  had  at  first  pretended — offered  to  advance 
him  the  £27. 

But  again  Robert,  backed  up  by  Aiken  and  Ballan- 
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tyne,  refused.  He  would,  he  said  loftily  to  the  astonished 
Wilson,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  small  local  firms. 
He  would  in  future  be  published  in  Edinburgh.  It 
almost  repaid  for  his  disappointment  to  see  Wilson's 
face  as  he  made  these  remarks.  Robert  left  Wilson  and 
went  to  see  Aiken.  Would  Aiken  write  to  some  Edin- 
burgh firm  and  make  the  suggestion?  Aiken  said  he 
would ;  and  there,  for  the  time  being,  the  matter  was  left. 

A  few  days  later  Dr.  Mackenzie  came  up  to  Mossgiel. 
Robert  greeted  him  civilly.  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  gushing. 
He  waved  a  letter  before  Robert,  explaining  that  it  was 
an  invitation  from  the  great  Professor  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  had  mentioned  young  Burns  to  Dr.  Blacklock.  The 
Professor  would  be  glad  if,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  would  bring  Mr.  Burns  to  dine  with  him  at 
his  country  house  at  Ballochmyle.  Had  he,  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie asked,  cocking  his  head  on  one  side,  the  poet's 
permission  to  accept  for  them  both? 

Had  he  ?  Robert  could  hardly  wait  for  the  23rd.  Now, 
indeed,  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  success.  Who  cared 
about  Wilson?  Who  cared  about  Armour,  or  good  Mr. 
Laurie,  or  blind,  half-deaf  Dr.  Blacklock,  when  one  was 
to  dine  with  the  great  Dugald  Stewart? 

He  alarmed  sober  Gilbert  by  his  jubilation:  so  that 
Gilbert  felt  it  incumbent  to  point  out  that  an  invitation 
to  dinner  was  no  assurance  of  a  permanent  interest. 

But  somehow  Gilbert  did  no  such  thing.  He  had  not 
the  heart  to.  Robert  had  suffered  enough  in  the  past. 
Now  that  he  was  having  a  change  of  fortune,  let  him 
enjoy  it  to  the  full. 

So,  on  October  23rd,  Robert,  his  hair  specially 
brushed,  his  waistcoat  a  thing  to  wonder  at,  his  clothes 
pressed  and  cleaned,  set  out  for  Ballochmyle.  He  was 
enchanted.  That  Dugald  Stewart  was,  quite  obviously,  a 
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man  of  no  talent  at  all,  disconcerted  him  not  a  jot. 
After  all,  talent  or  no,  Stewart  had  the  ear  of  the  people 
that  mattered:  and  Robert,  sitting  between  him  and 
young  Lord  Daer,  who  had  just  returned  from  France, 
set  himself  out  to  be  as  charming  as  possible. 

He  succeeded.  He  delighted  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  had 
been  a  little  nervous  lest  Robert  should  be  in  one  of  his 
outlandish  moods.  But  he  need  not  have  worried.  The 
Professor  and  the  young  Lord  were  charmed:  so  that, 
years  later,  Dugald  Stewart  wrote: 

"His  manners  were  then,  as  they  continued  ever  afterwards, 
simple,  manly  and  independent ;  strongly  expressive  of  conscious 
genius  and  worth;  but  without  anything  that  indicated  for- 
wardness, arrogance  or  vanity.  He  took  his  share  in  conversa- 
tion, but  not  more  than  belonged  to  him;  and  he  listened  with 
apparent  attention  and  deference  on  subjects  where  his  want 
of  education  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  information.  If 
there  had  been  a  little  more  gentleness  and  accommodation 
in  his  temper  he  would,  I  think,  have  been  still  more  in- 
teresting: but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  law  in  the  circle 
of  his  own  acquaintances,  and  his  dread  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  meanness  or  servility  rendered  his  manner 
somewhat  decided  and  hard.  Nothing,  perhaps,  was  more 
remarkable  among  his  various  attainments  than  the  fluency 
and  precision  and  originality  of  his  language;  more  par- 
ticularly as  he  aimed  at  purity  in  his  turn  of  expression  and 
avoided  more  successfully  than  most  Scotchmen  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Scottish  phraseology." 

The  impertinence  of  the  great  Professor's  opinion 
defies  expression.  But  it  did  mean  a  very  great  deal  to 
Robert.  It  meant  more,  too,  than  "/  dinner'd  wi9  a 
Lord."  It  meant  that  he  had  gained  something  in  him- 
self that  took  away  from  him  a  good  deal  of  that  hard- 
ness of  which  Stewart  wrote.  Lords,  he  found,  were 
much  the  same  as  other  people.  A  little  more  polite, 
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perhaps.  ...  But  there  was  nothing  alarming  about 
them.  This  one,  at  any  rate,  had  accepted  him  as  he  was. 
He  came  home  jubilant.  That  night,  filled  with  grati- 
tude to  Mackenzie,  with  whom  he  had  been  into  this 
great  man's  house,  he  wrote : 

"I  never  spent  an  afternoon  among  great  folks  with  half 
the  pleasure  as  when,  in  company  with  you,  I  had  the  honor 
of  paying  my  devoirs  to  that  plain,  honest,  worthy  man,  the 
Professor.  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  perform  acts  of 
kindness  and  friendship,  though  I  were  not  the  object;  he 
does  it  with  such  grace.  I  think  his  character,  divided  into 
ten  parts,  stands  thus — four  parts  Socrates,  four  parts 
Nathaniel,  and  two  parts  Shakespeare's  Brutus.  .  .  ." 

He  was,  at  last,  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

But,  three  days  before  Robert  had  dined  with  a  Lord, 
Mary  Campbell  died  in  a  Greenock  slum. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  when  Robert  came  in  from 
work  on  the  farm,  he  found  a  letter  for  him  in  an  un- 
familiar hand.  Eagerly,  thinking  that  it  might  be  from 
some  admirer  of  his  poems,  he  tore  it  open  and  read  it. 

And  then,  suddenly,  those  watching  him  saw  his  eyes 
blinded  with  tears,  his  face  go  white  as  the  snow,  as  he 
crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand.  Blindly,  not  knowing 
what  he  was  doing,  he  rushed  from  the  house.  No  one 
followed  him.  No  one  knows  what  he  did.  Those  hours 
that  he  spent  away  from  them  all  belong  to  himself  and 
Mary  and  God. 

Later,  when  he  was  calmer,  after  the  first  fearful 
paroxysm  of  his  grief  had  passed,  he  wrote  to  the 
Campbells.  There  was  no  reply.  He  wrote  again.  But 
still  there  was  but  silence. 

It  seemed  as  though  now  the  sun  had  sunk  out  of  his 
sky.  There  was  nothing  to  live  for.  All  the  plans  he 
had  made,  all  the  schemes  he  had  worked  at,  had  been 
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made  for  himself  and  Mary.  Now  only  he  remained. 
For  Mary  he  had  forsaken  Jean.  Now  Mary  had  for- 
saken him  and  he  could  never  win  her  back.  He  would 
never  see  her  again,  never  touch  her  hair,  never  hear 
her  sweet  Highland  voice. 

For  Robert  Burns  there  was  something  more  fearful 
and  more  final  in  death  than  there  is  for  most  people. 
Now,  as  he  walked  through  Mossgiel,  he  walked  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Every  hedge,  every  field 
where  he  and  Mary  had  lingered,  spoke  to  him  of  death. 
The  brook  where  they  had  pledged  their  tragic  love 
mocked  him  as,  for  ever  and  ever,  it  sped  down  the  hill. 

If  he  stayed  here,  he  would  go  mad.  If  he  had  always 
about  him  the  reminders  of  that  short,  lovely,  tragic  life, 
he  would  no  longer  be  able  to  bear  life. 

She  was  the  best  he  had  ever  loved:  the  best  because 
the  most  full  of  mystery;  the  most  full  of  the  poetry 
that  welled  and  flowed  in  his  own  being.  But  he  could 
not  stay  where  he  had  walked  with  her.  The  wound  was 
too  deep,  the  sorrow  too  great  to  be  borne;  because  he 
knew,  terribly  and  fearfully  he  knew  it,  that,  if  he  had 
gone  to  Mary,  she  would  not  have  died.  Had  he  fetched 
her  and  taken  her  when  he  said  he  would,  she  would  not 
have  tended  her  brother  in  that  stinking  slum.  He  was 
— he  and  God  knew  it — surely  her  murderer. 

There  was  nothing  to  live  for. 

Other  people  made  other  plans.  Friends,  watching 
him,  knowing  the  cause  of  his  distress,  came  to  him, 
telling  him  that  he  must  get  to  Edinburgh.  There  was  a 
demand  for  a  second  edition.  He  was  a  poet.  His  job 
was  to  go  and  find  a  new  publisher. 

He  woke  at  last,  fearfully — afraid  of  the  world  and 
all  that  it  stood  for,  of  the  heartache  and  his  own  heart 
accusing  him. 
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But  the  advice,  the  urging  was  the  one  thing  he 
needed.  He  had  to  make  an  effort.  He  had  to  force 
himself  out  of  himself;  though,  deep  in  himself,  he  did 
not  believe  it  was  possible. 

Dumbly,  not  caring,  he  let  Aiken — good,  fat  little 
Aiken  who  had  sold  145  copies  of  his  book,  and  who  had 
never  let  him  down  unless  it  were  over  that  matter  of 
Armour — make  the  arrangements.  He  let  him  write  to 
Richmond  and  arranged  for  him  to  stay  there.  He  let 
himself  be  fooled  by  Aiken  telling  him  there  was  a  ship 
sailing  from  Leith  to  Jamaica  in  four  weeks'  time.  He 
could  get  that  ship  if  he  did  not  like  Edinburgh.  He  let 
Gilbert  scold  him  about  the  state  of  the  farm,  though 
Gilbert  was  mighty  considerate;  and  he  himself  wan- 
dered aimless  and  distracted,  tormenting  himself,  wait- 
ing till  the  arrangements  were  finished. 

They  were  finished  at  last!  Richmond  was  ready  for 
him.  He  bade  farewell  to  Jean.  From  the  son-in-law  of 
Tennant  of  Glenconner  he  borrowed  a  pony,  to  be 
returned  by  carrier. 

In  the  last  week  of  November,  Robert  Burns,  mounted 
on  a  borrowed  "pownie,"  his  only  possessions  strapped 
to  his  back,  set  out  for  Edinburgh  and  the  acclaim  of 
men. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  THUNDER  AND  THE 
SHOUTING 

The  journey  was  a  triumphal  progress.  All  Ayrshire 
appeared  to  have  been  advised  that  The  Bard  was 
setting  out  for  his  kingdom.  The  tidings  had  spread 
into  Lanarkshire.  The  well-to-do — those  who  had  been 
able  to  purchase  or  otherwise  see  a  copy  of  the  poems — 
welcomed  him  as  a  poet.  The  poor  cheered  him  as  one  of 
themselves  who  was  about  to  escape  the  drudgery  of 
their  lives  and  set  up  new  wonders  in  Edinburgh.  The 
first  night  of  the  journey  was  spent  at  Mr.  Prentice's, 
at  the  farmhouse  at  Covington  Mains,  where  "all  the 
farmers  in  the  parish  had  read  the  poet's  then  published 
works  and  were  anxious  to  see  him.  They  were  all  asked 
to  meet  him  at  a  late  dinner  and  the  signal  of  his  arrival 
was  to  take  a  white  sheet,  attached  to  a  pitchfork,  and 
put  it  on  the  top  of  a  "cornstack"  which  "lying  in  the 
centre"  [of  the  village]  "was  seen  from  every  house  in 
the  parish.  At  length  Burns  arrived,  mounted  on  a  bor- 
rowed pownie.  Instantly  was  the  white  flag  hoisted  and 
as  instantly  were  seen  the  farmers  issuing  from  their 
houses,  and  converging  to  the  point  of  meeting.  A 
glorious  evening,  or  rather  night,  which  borrowed  some- 
thing from  the  morning,  followed  and  the  conversation 
of  the  poet  confirmed  and  increased  the  admiration 
created  by  his  writings.  On  the  following  morning  he 
breakfasted  with  a  large  party  at  the  next  farmhouse 
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tenanted  by  James  Stodart .  .  .  took  lunch  with  a  large 
party  at  the  bank  in  Carnwath  and  rode  into  Edinburgh 
that  evening  on  the  pownie.  .  .  ." 

This  was,  Robert  was  convinced,  what  he  was  made 
for.  He  rejoiced  in  the  adulation.  He  rejoiced  that, 
now  at  last,  people  would  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say. 
At  last  he  could  talk  all  night  and  no  one  scold  him, 
prophesying  nothing  but  disaster  for  a  working  farmer 
who  forgot  his  station.  Because  this  was  his  station. 
This  talking  to  other  people:  announcing  his  opinions, 
without  fear  and  without  the  care  lest  he  offend  his 
neighbors,  was  what  a  man  such  as  himself  was  made 
for:  a  part  of  the  heritage  he  had  received  from  his 
father  with  his  "integrity  and  ungovernable  irasci- 
bility." 

He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1786.  He  had  a  headache  and  a  stomach-ache  from  the 
celebrations  at  Covington  Mains.  He  knew  no  one  of 
note,  and  he  was  cold  and  tired.  His  arrival,  save  that 
he  came  on  a  "borrowed  pownie,"  was  very  like  that  of 
his  father  years  earlier,  the  pathetic  attempt  of  a  young 
man  seeking  his  fortune. 

But,  whereas  William  Burness  had  had  no  friends, 
Robert,  at  any  rate,  had  one.  He  found  his  way  to 
Baxter's  Close  in  the  Lawn  Market,  where  that  fellow- 
fornicator  of  earlier  days,  Richmond,  was  lodging  with 
a  Mrs.  Carfrae,  a  respectable  widow,  who  had  endless 
trouble  with  the  prostitutes  who  lodged  on  the  second 
floor.  For  three  shillings  a  week  Robert  was  allowed  to 
share  Richmond's  room  and  his  bed,  until  such  time 
as  he  received  invitations  from  the  people  of  the  great 
world  who  must  surely  have  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Ayrshire  poet.  But,  for  the  time  being,  the  invita- 
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tions  did  not  come.   The  polite  world  of  Edinburgh 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  arrival  of  Robert  Burns. 

At  first  he  was  not  distressed.  He  and  Richmond  had 
plenty  to  discuss.  There  was  the  gossip  of  Mauchline. 
There  were  tales  of  the  other  members  of  the  Forni- 
cators' Club:  and  messages  to  Richmond  from  Jean 
Surgeoner  whom,  later,  Richmond  was  to  marry.  And 
there  were  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  poet's  leaving 
for  Jamaica  and  the  chance,  the  possibility,  that  had 
now  suggested  itself,  that  Robert  might  get  a  job  in 
the  Excise  and  would  not  have  to  go  to  Jamaica  at  all. 
There  was  also  the  funny  story  of  how  Robert  had 
persuaded  old  Daddie  Auld  to  give  him  a  Certificate  of 
Bachelorhood  and,  the  paper  being  produced,  Rich- 
mond's legal  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  valid.  They 
laughed  over  that  and  the  memories  of  all  the  old  happy 
times  they  had  had  together ;  the  tricks  they  had  played 
on  people,  such  as  Willie  Fisher;  the  girls  they  had 
rolled  in  the  hay  and  the  heather;  the  triumph  of 
Hamilton  over  the  Mauchline  Kirk  Session.  And  Robert 
had  letters  to  show  proudly  to  Richmond,  from  the  gen- 
try of  Ayrshire  who  were,  it  seemed,  vying  with  each 
other  to  do  him  honor.  There  was  the  tale  of  the  dinner 
with  Lord  Daer ;  the  tale  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock 
and  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  who  "about 
the  time  of  the  publishing  in  Kilmarnock  had  been 
afflicted  with  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which  had  re- 
duced her  mind  to  the  most  distressing  state  of  depres- 
sion. In  this  situation  a  copy  of  the  printed  Poems  was 
laid  on  her  table  by  a  friend,  and  happening  to  open 
on  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  she  read  it  over  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  surprise;  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  simple  cottagers  operating  on  her  mind  like 
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the  charm  of  a  powerful  exorcist,  expelling  the  demon 
ennui  and  restoring  her  to  her  wonted  inward  harmony 
and  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Dunlop  sent  off  a  person  express 
to  Mossgiel,  distant  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  with  a  very 
obliging  letter,  desiring  him  to  send  her  half  a  dozen 
copies  of  The  Poems  if  he  had  them  to  spare  and  beg- 
ging he  could  do  her  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  Dunlop 
House  as  soon  as  convenient." 

This  was  a  triumph;  and  Robert  and  Richmond, 
listening  to  the  noises  made  by  the  whores  above,  saw 
in  it  an  omen  of  Robert's  success. 

Talking  of  the  past  was  pleasant.  But  it  was  not 
enough.  Robert  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  make  his 
fortune.  The  people  of  Ayrshire  had  been  flattering. 
He  had  listened  to  them.  He  had  believed  them.  Now, 
sitting  in  Richmond's  poor  room,  it  seemed  he  might 
have  saved  himself  the  journey.  Edinburgh  did  not 
want  him.  He  had  no  letters  of  introduction.  He  was  too 
proud  to  push  his  way  in  where  he  thought  he  was  not 
wanted.  Remembering  Ferguson,  whose  poems  he  had 
read  in  the  bookshop  at  Irvine,  he  went  to  the  Canon- 
gate  churchyard  to  pay  homage  at  his  grave.  The  place 
was  not  marked.  Worse,  when  he  asked  where  it  was, 
no  one  could  tell  him.  It  appeared  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  Ferguson.  Robert  was  horrified.  Ferguson 
and  Wallace  had  been  his  heroes:  the  two  Scots  who 
had  brought  the  honor  of  their  country  higher  than  it 
had  ever  been.  .  .  .  And  the  people  of  Edinburgh  did 
not  even  know  where  Ferguson  was  buried. 

He  came  away  sad  and  disheartened.  The  hope  of  his 
finding  a  publisher  seemed  to  shrink  to  nothing.  Edin- 
burgh that,  in  Mauchline,  had  seemed  a  place  of  learn- 
ing and  culture,  was  now  shown  as  a  common  harlot 
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who  will  take  all  that  a  man  can  offer  and  then,  in- 
different, see  him  starve.  Edinburgh  had  starved  Fer- 
guson; and  Robert,  going  from  printer  to  printer  in 
the  hope  of  finding  one  who  would  issue  his  poems,  saw 
Edinburgh  doing  the  same  to  himself.  It  did  not  help 
that  it  was  largely  his  own  fault.  He  could  so  easily 
have  asked  for  introductions.  Hamilton  and  Laurie  and 
Mrs.  Dunlop  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have 
displayed  their  power ;  but  Robert  had  been  too  proud. 
With  a  stubbornness  that  was  born  of  his  father  he  had 
come  to  the  city,  imagining  that  the  city  would,  tele- 
pathically,  know  of  his  coming.  When  the  city  showed 
itself  to  be  very  ordinary,  much  given  to  pleasure  and 
not  likely  to  go  searching  for  poets  who  would  not 
advertise  themselves,  he  grew  bitter. 

Mrs.  Dunlop,  on  her  own  account,  had  written  to 
Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations. 
That  Adam  Smith  had  not  answered  did  not  denote  lack 
of  interest;  but  that  his  bowels  were  permanently 
stopped  and  he  was  submitting  himself  to  every  horrible 
nostrum  in  the  hope  of  a  cure.  He  could  hardly  tell  the 
widow  that. 

But  what  hurt  Robert  most  was  the  knowledge  that 
Edinburgh  was  filled  with  men  of  letters  who,  not  pro- 
ducing work  as  rich  or  as  good  as  his  own,  were  hailed 
and  feted.  He  did  not  mind  that.  Literature,  he  knew, 
should  be  recognized.  But  the  recognition  should  extend 
to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  who,  walking  in  the  streets,  watch- 
ing the  arrival  of  Palmer's  coaches  from  London,  gap- 
ing at  the  antics  of  the  dwarfs  who  were  always  on  view, 
saw  such  people  as  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of 
that  book  The  Man  of  Feeling  on  which  Robert  had 
moulded  himself ;  saw  Dr.  Robertson  of  the  University ; 
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saw  Lord  Monboddo  and  Henry  Erskine,  and  asked 
himself  why  he  should  be  denied  when  all  these  men 
knew  of  him. 

They  must  know  of  him.  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr. 
Blacklock  would  have  mentioned  his  name.  They  would 
have  read  his  poems:  whilst  here  he  was,  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  this  city  that  had  little  Scottish 
about  it,  unknown  and  unheeded. 

At  the  head  of  this  brilliant  society  of  Edinburgh 
which  Robert  soon  would  enter  was  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Gordon.  She  was  a  little  over  thirty.  She  was  beautiful 
and  intelligent  and  charmingly  domineering.  Her 
father,  a  drunkard  and  bored  by  his  wife's  ambition, 
had  given  her  £100  on  which  to  rear  his  three  daughters. 
Somehow  the  four  of  them  had  managed,  "keeping  up  a 
good  countenance  and  the  best  society."  They  visited 
the  theatre.  They  were  seen  at  Comely  Gardens,  where 
Jane  met  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  married  him  almost 
at  once.  She  bore  him  children.  She  learned  to  read 
and  write,  though  not  to  speak  King's  English.  She 
announced  that  she  would  have  no  more  offspring.  The 
Duke,  a  quiet  man,  was  not  surprised.  He  had  already 
installed  someone  to  take  her  place.  The  Duchess  en- 
tered the  society  of  Edinburgh  and  London  and  became 
that  society.  The  King  loved  her.  Pitt  was  regularly 
and  desperately  drunk  at  her  parties,  which  never 
finished  before  4  a.m.,  and  often  went  on  till  daylight 
crept  into  the  rooms.  Round  this  woman  Scots  society 
revolved  for  years. 

Mackenzie,  of  The  Man  of  Feeling,  revolved  round 
society.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  writers  of  Edinburgh. 
At  the  time  of  Burns's  arrival  he  was  editing  Tlie 
Lounger  after  five  years  spent  in  London,  where  he  had 
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delighted  everyone  by  his  polished  manners,  his  glib 
utterances  and  his  perfect  clothes.  Every  distinguished 
visitor  to  Edinburgh  was  greeted  by  him.  Only  once 
was  he  put  out  of  his  usual  urbanity  and  that  was  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  liked  poets  and  encouraged  them: 
though  he  had  not  liked  Ferguson,  who  had  rudely 
published  a  book  called  The  Sow  of  Feeling.  He  made 
a  fine  income  by  conveyancing  property  and  writing 
pamphlets  for  the  Government;  and  he  spent  what 
leisure  he  had  away  from  his  literary  parties  watching 
cock-fighting  and  taking  enormous  bets  on  his  own 
fancy. 

Friendly  with  Mackenzie  was  William  Creech,  the 
bookseller,  who  had  taken  over  Allan  Ramsey's  business. 
At  college  he  and  Mackenzie  had  founded  the  Specula- 
tive Society.  By  meanness  he  had  saved  a  small  fortune. 
By  sycophantic  adulation  he  had  got  himself  on  to  the 
Edinburgh  town  council;  and,  finally,  he  had  acquired 
his  business. 

Every  morning  he  had  "Creech's  Levee."  To  it  came 
all  the  society  of  Edinburgh  to  drink  and  talk  till  mid- 
day when  Creech  went  down  to  his  shop,  whither  his 
customers  flocked  to  talk  again  and  listen  to  Creech's 
jokes  and  finally  persuade  him  to  allow  them  to  take 
him  out  to  dine:  which  would  pass  the  day  pleasantly 
till  four  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Creech  returned  home, 
pleasantly  filled  with  wine — though  never  drunk — to 
prepare  for  an  evening's  entertainment. 

So,  while  Robert  waited  in  Richmond's  room  (where 
"we  can  easily  distinguish  our  laughter-loving,  night- 
rejoicing  neighbors — when  they  are  eating,  when  they 
are  drinking,  when  they  are  singing,  when  they 
are .  .  .")  the  polite  society  of  Edinburgh  went  on  its 
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polite  way  and  he  grew  more  and  more  certain  that, 
without  aid,  he  would  never  find  a  publisher. 

A  week  after  he  came  to  town  Robert  took  pen  and 
paper  to  write  a  letter.  The  letter  bore  fruit.  But  it 
need  never  have  been  written.  Already — for  the  past 
three  weeks,  in  fact — polite  Edinburgh  had  been  talking 
of  a  "ploughman  poet."  On  November  3rd,  James  Sib- 
bald,  who  had  bought  Allan  Ramsey's  library  and  set 
up  an  establishment  of  his  own  in  Parliament  Square, 
had  published  a  review  of  the  poems  in  The  Edinburgh 
Magazine.  The  review  was  enthusiastic.  It  claimed  that 
the  poems  "were  a  striking  example  of  native  genius 
bursting  through  the  obscurity  and  poverty  and  the 
obstructions  of  a  laborious  life."  It  declared  that  "his 
observations  on  human  character  were  acute  and 
sagacious,  his  descriptions  lively  and  just,  his  rustic 
pleasantry  rich,  his  softer  scenes  touched  with  inimitable 
delicacy." 

There  were,  Sibbald  said,  "many  faults":  the  poet 
had  "an  untutored  fancy."  But  these  qualifications  were 
nothing  in  view  of  the  general  approval  of  the  article. 
Edinburgh — its  bookshops,  its  coffee-houses  and  its 
drawing-rooms — took  notice.  In  the  first  week  of  Dc 
cember  the  next  number  of  Sibbald's  magazine  contained 
quotations  from  the  Kilmarnock  volume.  A  few  days 
later  Mackenzie  in  The  Lounger  wrote  at  even  greater 
length  and  with  greater  enthusiasm. 

But  more  was  to  come.  Palmer's  mail  coach,  carrying 
passengers  from  the  South,  also  brought  copies  of  the 
London  reviews.  In  one — The  Monthly  Review — Burns 
was  compared  with  Shakespeare. 

Edinburgh  was  aflame.  That  London  should  acclaim 
their  genius  was  bad  enough.  That  they  in  Edinburgh 
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should  hardly  have  known  he  existed  made  the  position 
more  galling.  They  must  make  amends.  They  must  dis- 
cover where  he  lived.  Dugald  Stewart  knew  him.  Why 
had  not  Dugald  Stewart  told  them  where  he  was  to  be 
found? 

On  the  5th  of  November,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
English  fireworks,  the  biggest  firework  exploded  in 
Edinburgh.  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  a  relation  of  Dugald 
Stewart's,  received  a  letter  from  the  poet,  thanking  him 
for  defending  his  moral  character  when,  at  one  time,  it 
was  being  slandered. 

It  was  a  clever  letter.  It  was  the  kind  of  letter  that  a 
sycophantic  nonentity  might  have  written.  But  it 
pleased  Robert  so  much  that  he  kept  a  copy.  The  letter 
asked  for  nothing  in  so  many  words.  It  asked  for  a 
great  deal  if  Sir  John  would  only  read  it  so : 

"I  have,  Sir,  in  one  or  two  instances,  been  patronized  by 
those  of  your  character  in  life,  when  I  was  introduced  to  their 
notice  by  [social]  friends  to  them,  and  honored  acquaintances 
to  me;  but  you  are  the  first  gentleman  in  the  country  whose 
benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart  has  interested  him  for  me, 
unsolicited  and  unknown.  I  am  not  master  enough  of  the 
etiquette  of  these  matters  to  know  . .  .  whether  formal  duty 
bade,  or  cold  propriety  disallowed,  my  thanking  you  in  this 
manner,  as  I  am  convinced,  from  the  the  light  in  which  you 
kindly  view  me,  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  this 
letter  is  not  the  manoeuvre  of  the  needy,  sharping  author, 
fastening  on  those  in  upper  life,  who  honor  him  with  a  little 
notice  of  him  or  his  works.  Indeed  the  situation  of  poets  is 
generally  such,  to  a  proverb,  as  may  in  some  measure  palliate 
that  prostitution  of  heart  and  talents  they  have  at  times  been 
guilty  of.  I  do  not  think  prodigality  is,  by  any  means,  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  a  poetic  turn,  but  I  believe  a  care- 
less, indolent  attention  to  economy  is  almost  inseparable  from 
it;  then  there  must  be  in  the  heart  of  every  bard  of  Nature's 
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making  a  certain  modest  sensibility,  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
pride,  that  will  ever  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  those  wind- 
falls of  fortune  which  frequently  light  on  hardy  impudence 
and  foot-licking  servility.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
helpless  state  than  his  whose  poetic  fancy  unfits  him  for  the 
world,  and  whose  character  as  a  scholar  gives  him  some  pre- 
tensions to  the  politesse  of  life — yet  is  as  poor  as  I  am.  For  my 
part,  I  thank  Heaven  my  star  has  been  kinder ;  learning  never 
elevated  my  ideas  above  the  peasant's  shed,  and  I  have  an 
independent  fortune  at  the  plough-tail.  . .  .  With  a  tear  of 
gratitude,  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  warmth  with  which  you 
interposed  in  behalf  of  my  conduct.  I  am,  I  acknowledge,  too 
frequently  the  sport  of  whim,  caprice  and  passion — but  rever- 
ence to  God,  and  integrity  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  hope  I 
shall  ever  preserve.  .  .  ." 

Two  days  later  Robert,  sitting  in  Richmond's  room, 
had  his  reply. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  much  interest,  but  what  I  have  I  shall 
be  ready  to  exert  in  procuring  the  attainment  of  any  object 
you  have  in  view.  I  have  been  told  you  wished  to  be  made  a 
gauger;  I  submit  it  to  your  consideration,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  desirable,  if  a  sum  could  be  raised  by  subscription 
for  a  second  edition  of  your  poems,  to  lay  it  out  in  the  stocking 
of  a  small  farm. .  .  ." 

It  was  not  what  Robert  had  hoped.  The  aim  of  the 
whole  world  seemed  always  to  have  been  to  put  him  on  a 
farm.  The  journey  to  Edinburgh  had  been  undertaken 
to  escape  from  that  necessity :  the  first  advice  he  got  in 
Edinburgh  was  to  return  to  a  farm. 

Good  God,  he  had  a  farm  already !  He  had  crops  that 
failed.  He  had  horses  that  died.  There  was  rent  owing. 
There  were  village  girls  waiting  to  get  money  from  him 
for  their  children.  He  had  been  forced  to  escape  from 
the  farm.  .  .  .  And  the  only  advice  he  could  get  was  to 
return  to  a  farm. 
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He  glowered.  He  was  appalling  to  Richmond.  He 
told  Mrs.  Carfrae  her  house  was  no  fit  place  for  one  like 
himself,  with  the  disgraceful  doings  of  the  ladies  above. 
And  he  was  so  angry  that  he  could  not  even  laugh  at 
that  joke.  Not  fit  for  him!  If  Mrs.  Carfrae  knew  .  .  . 
But  she  did  not  know.  She  knew  nothing,  save  that  he 
was  a  poor  friend  of  Richmond's  who  would  do  better 
back  on  a  farm. 

But  he  need  not  have  despaired.  Sir  John's  letter 
was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Sir  John  came  to  see  him. 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  embodiment  of  fashion  and  pro- 
fessional learning,  made  the  journey  to  the  murkiness 
of  the  Lawn  Market.  They  waited  on  him.  They  listened 
to  him.  They  came  away  and  told  others  where  he  was : 
others  who  were  already  trying  to  buy  from  Sibbald  or 
Creech  the  poems  which  had  been  so  well  reviewed. 

They  could  not  buy  the  poems.  The  book  was  not  in 
print.  But  they  could  see  the  poet.  They  had  his  address. 
Sir  John  knew  where  he  lived.  Dugald  Stewart  had  been 
to  see  him.  The  ladies  on  the  second  floor  were  impressed 
and  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the  constant  stream  of 
visitors  that  came  to  the  house — and  not  to  see  them.  .  .  . 
Everyone  came.  The  Ploughman  Poet  was  the  newest 
craze.  The  stairs  at  Baxter's  Close  bore  the  imprint  of 
fashionable  shoes.  The  air  was  thick  with  the  lingering 
scents  of  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh.  Creech  and  Sibbald 
came  jostling  each  other  to  greet  the  new  author.  Mac- 
kenzie came,  tall  and  upright  and  fashionably  dressed. 
Old  Lord  Monboddo,  who  believed  that  babies  were  born 
with  tails,  sent  his  man  with  his  respects.  Stewart  and 
Sir  John  were  beset  on  all  sides  by  people  who  wanted 
information  about  the  new  poet. 

As  for  the  poet.  .  .  .  He  was  carried  away :  yet  not  so 
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carried  away  that  he  made  a  fool  of  himself.  He  re- 
membered— with  some  of  Gilbert's  caution — that  this 
curiosity  and  adulation  got  him  no  nearer  a  settled  job. 
He  remembered  bitterly  that  these  same  people  who 
were  honoring  him  had  forgotten  poor  Ferguson  and 
forgotten  Ferguson's  grave.  He  remembered  that,  un- 
less something  was  done,  he  must  still  sail  for  Jamaica. 
Creech  and  Sibbald  were  very  flattering,  but  they  had 
not  yet  offered  to  publish  his  work. 

He  was  cautious :  but  he  changed  his  clothes.  He  put 
away  the  coat  he  had  worn  all  his  life.  With  infinite 
pride,  he  bought  a  new  one  "of  blue  English  cloth  with 
buff  facings  and  brass  buttons,  a  double-breasted  waist- 
coat of  blue  and  canary  stripes,  top  boots,  and  a  cambric 
neck  cloth." 

He  came  out  in  his  new  clothes.  He  dined  with  the 
wealthy  and  famous.  But  he  still  carried  his  riding-whip. 
His  hair  was  still  too  long  and  unpowdered.  His  shoul- 
ders were — as  they  always  would  be — bowed  from  the 
years  of  toil  on  the  land. 

He  was  a  rage.  He  was  the  most  exciting  thing  that 
had  ever  happened  to  Edinburgh:  because  he  had  been 
thrust  on  Edinburgh  by  a  London  review.  Even  without 
that  review  he  would  have  been  famous.  With  that 
review  backing  him,  leaders  of  fashion  dared  not  confess 
that  they  did  not  know  him. 

By  December  13th — a  fortnight  after  his  arrival — 
Robert  was  writing  to  John  Ballantyne,  the  banker,  at 
Ayr: 

"I  have  found  a  worthy  warm  friend  in  Mr.  Dalrymple,  of 
Orangefield,  who  introduced  me  to  Lord  Glencairn,  a  man 
whose  worth  and  brotherly  kindness  to  me  I  shall  remember 
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when  time  shall  be  no  more.  By  his  interest  it  is  passed  in  the 
'Caledonian  Hunt,'  and  entered  in  their  books,  that  they  are 
to  take  each  a  copy  of  the  second  edition,  for  which  they  are 
to  pay  one  guinea. — I  have  been  introduced  to  a  good  many 
of  the  noblesse,  but  my  avowed  patrons  and  patronesses  are 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  Countess  of  Glencairn,  with  my 
Lord,  and  Lady  Betty 1 — the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Sir  John 
Whitefoord.  I  have  likewise  warm  friends  among  the  literati; 
Professors  Stewart,  Blair  and  Mr.  Mackenzie — the  Man  of 
Feeling.  An  unknown  hand  left  ten  guineas  for  the  Ayrshire 
bard  with  Mr.  Sibbald,  which  I  got.  ...  I  am  nearly  agreed 
with  Creech  to  print  my  book,  and  I  suppose  I  will  begin  on 
Monday.  ..." 

And  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  The  Lounger,  with  the 
flattering  article  by  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

No  wonder  in  Ayrshire  they  began  to  forget  all  the 
trouble  he  had  been,  and  tell  Aiken  and  Hamilton  and 
Ballantyne  they  had  always  known  the  lad  had  some- 
thing in  him. 

A  few  days  later  Creech  issued  his  subscription  list 
for  the  Second  Edition,  5s.  for  subscribers,  6s.  after 
publication,  "for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  author" :  though 
Creech  was  to  have  the  odd  shillings  from  the  non- 
subscribers.  Publication  date  was  fixed  for  April,  and 
Robert  was  swept  into  a  galaxy  of  parties  and  balls 
and  routs  where  he  stood  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
and  they  talked  Scots  together.  And  to  breakfast  with 
Dr.  Blair  and  to  a  mighty  supper  with  Lord  Glencairn 
and  Dalrymple  and  half  the  light,  laughing  ladies  of 
the  town.  The  subscription  list  soared  to  three  thousand. 
Robert  walked  on  air,  though  he  still  lived  in  Baxter's 
Close.  Surely  something  better  would  happen  now  than 
the  raising  of  money  "for  the  stocking  of  a  small  farm?" 

i  Lady  Betty  Cunningham. 
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He  was  so  sure  of  this,  and  so  certain  that  his  new 
friends  would  not  desert  him  and  there  would  be  a 
salaried  post  for  him  somewhere,  that  The  Roselle  sailed 
from  Leith  for  Jamaica  on  December  17th  and  Robert 
hardly  knew  she  had  gone;  while  he  dined  with  Lord 

Monboddo  and  recited  his  verses  to  "Fair  B .  .  . 

heavenly  Miss  Burnett,"  daughter  to  Lord  Monboddo, 
like  whom  there  had  been  nothing  "in  all  the  combina- 
tions of  beauty,  grace  and  goodness  the  Great  Creator 
has  formed,  since  Milton's  Eve  on  the  first  day  of  her 
existence." 

Edinburgh  was,  for  a  little,  enchanted.  Perhaps  even 
more  than  by  Mr.  Burns's  poetry,  they  were  amazed  by 
his  good  manners.  Somehow,  though  they  had  difficulty 
in  expressing  exactly  what  they  meant,  they  had  ex- 
pected him  to  be  rough  and  uncouth.  They  had  been 
ready  for  the  reek  of  the  cow-byres  to  enter  their 
drawing-rooms.  They  would  not  have  been  surprised 
if  the  Ploughman  had  stood  inside  their  doors,  never 
daring  to  open  his  mouth,  moving  nervously  from  one 
foot  to  the  other,  while  he  sweated  and  belched.  .  .  .  They 
had  certainly  not  thought  that  he  would  dare  to  talk. 
When  they  heard  he  did  talk,  they  had  laughed  as  they 
had  imagined  the  sort  of  loutish  performance  he  would 
put  up.  When  they  did  hear  him  talk  they  were  stag- 
gered. Nor  did  they  like  it.  This  Burns  was,  the  men 
said — glaring  at  each  other  from  drink-swimming  eyes 
— a  dam'  sight  too  familiar.  He  stated  his  opinions 
when,  by  the  rights  of  the  case,  a  man  like  himself  should 
have  had  no  opinions.  He  criticized  the  institutions 
on  which  their  lives  were  founded.  Worse,  he  had  the 
impertinence  to  disagree  and  contradict  when  he  felt 
that  he  knew  better  than  they.  They  shook  their  heads. 
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.  .  .  They  could  not  very  well  drop  him  at  once  (they 
would  look  too  foolish  if  they  did  that)  :  but  they  could 
— and  they  would — by  their  manner  towards  him  show 
him  that  he  was  not  one  of  themselves. 

But  though  they  did  that,  it  had  no  effect.  When  he 
received  an  invitation  from  a  lady  to  go  to  her  party, 
although  she  had  never  been  introduced  to  him,  Burns 
was  stung  to  fury.  He  was  not,  he  swore,  a  peep-show. 
He  was  not  in  Edinburgh  for  any  foolish  woman  to  ask 
him  to  her  house  to  examine.  He  might  be  poor.  But 
he  was  a  free  man.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  his  famous 
reply  that  he  "would  do  himself  the  honor  of  waiting 
upon  her  provided"  she  "would  invite  also  the  learned 
pig  from  the  Grassmarket." 

The  Robert  who  had  ranted  and  raved  at  Mossgiel 
against  the  falseness  of  Mauchline,  was  now  about  to 
find  the  falseness  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  never — in  the 
first  rapture  of  his  welcome — allowed  his  head  to  be 
turned.  Now  that  he  saw  the  hollowness  of  so  much  of 
his  welcome;  now  that,  indirectly,  he  had  heard  of  the 
criticisms  of  himself,  he  was  not  disappointed.  The  great 
men  of  the  Capital  seemed  to  him  to  be  much  the  same 
as  the  great  men  of  Mauchline.  He  contradicted  Mac- 
kenzie in  a  matter  of  criticism,  and  the  great  Mackenzie 
announced  that  he  was  "a  little  too  independent  of  mind 
for  his  station."  There  were  others  who  thought  that; 
and  who  said  it  more  loudly  than  Mackenzie.  And,  in 
fairness  to  them,  they  had  a  certain  justification.  They 
were  not  accustomed  to  frankness  and  straightforward- 
ness. For  years  they  had  lived  in  a  polite  genteel  circle 
where  the  most  hideous  slanders  were  veiled  in  the  most 
deferential  language.  In  Robert  Burns  they  had  come 
against  a  man  who  was  a  man  of  great  and  deep  ex- 
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perience  of  living:  a  man  who  had  suffered  and  joyed  as 
they  were  incapable  of  suffering  and  rejoicing.  They 
had  in  him  a  man  who  had  stood  and  would  again  stand 
for  the  right  no  matter  were  it  to  his  own  hindrance. 

They  knew — each  of  them  knew — that  Monboddo  was 
a  fool;  that  Creech  was  an  interfering  ignorant  mis- 
chiefmaker;  that  Dr.  Blair  was  only  a  hard-working 
man  with  little  or  no  natural  ability.  They  knew  all  these 
things.  But  they  kept  silence  save  in  innuendo.  Robert 
could  not  do  that.  Asked  what  he  thought  of  Blair,  he 
spoke  honestly,  never  dreaming  that  the  matter  would 
be  repeated.  Asked  by  Blair  himself  who  was  the  best 
preacher  in  Edinburgh  he  told  him,  guilelessly,  Green- 
field— who  was  Blair's  own  curate.  And  hopelessly,  per- 
haps stupidly,  he  could  not  see  that  these  people  did  not 
want  truth.  They  did  not  want  to  know  anything  about 
the  real  Robert  Burns.  They  were  not  interested  in  the 
things  in  which  this  man  believed  with  all  his  heart. 
They  did  not  care  for  the  Scots  poetry  that  he  loved 
as  his  life-blood.  They  had  forgotten  Ferguson  and 
they  disliked  Robert's  continual  reminders  of  him.  They 
wanted  their  poet  as  a  curiosity,  as  someone  who  would 
feed  out  of  their  hands  and  always  be  grateful  and  who 
would  do  as  they  told  him. 

He  could  fight  the  men  and  it  did  not  hurt.  The 
women  he  could  not  fight.  He  was  too  vulnerable.  He 
was  a  man  at  the  height  of  his  physical  and  mental  and 
passionate  powers.  His  sex  was  crying  out  for  satis- 
faction. The  ladies  of  Edinburgh  hovered  around  him, 
flirting  with  him,  making  pretty  mouths  at  him,  push- 
ing forward  their  bare  breasts  at  him,  so  that  he — a 
peasant — leaned  forward  to  kiss  their  mouths  and  put 
his  hands  on  their  breasts :  and  they  drew  back  startled, 
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not  through  puritanism  or  modesty,  but  through  sheer 
class  consciousness. 

They  might  show  Mr.  Burns  their  bodies.  But  he 
must  remember,  he  must  always  remember  that  he  was  a 
peasant,  one  of  the  servant  class  of  whom,  but  for  an 
accident — the  accident  of  the  poems — they  would  never 
have  heard. 

Let  him  keep  his  distance.  Let  him  remember  he  was 
there  only  through  their  kindness.  He  must  not  take 
advantage.  He  might  watch  their  pretty  lips.  He  might 
look  at  their  breasts,  atrociously  squeezed  forward  owing 
to  the  dictates  of  fashion.  He  might  torment  himself 
looking  at  them.  But  he  must  only  look. 

He  was  disgusted.  He  was  mad  with  impotent  rage. 
He  hated  this  falseness  as  he  hated  all  falseness.  And, 
as  a  peasant,  he  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  husbands 
who  allowed  their  wives  to  go  about  bare-breasted.  But 
his  disgust  did  not  distress  him.  It  was  an  added  in- 
centive to  him.  The  poet  who  had  slashed  at  the 
righteous  in  The  Two,  Herds  and  Holy  Willie 's  Prayer 
seemed  to  have  died.  Edinburgh  seemed  to  have  killed 
him.  The  graciousness  of  the  drawing-rooms  in  holding 
their  doors  open  to  him  had  been  repaid  by  The  Address 
to  Edinburgh  and  The  Address  to  a  Haggis. 

Now  the  drawing-rooms  should  know  what  he  really 
felt  about  them.  That  it  could  not  be  published  for  some 
time  did  not  distress  him.  That  perhaps  it  would  never 
be  published  mattered  not  a  jot.  He  had  never  written 
for  publication.  He  would  not  start  writing  for  pub- 
lication now.  But  in  his  room,  the  noisy  laughter  of 
the  town  ladies  above  him,  he  let  his  angry  and  outraged 
spirit  vent  its  wrath.  The  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid 
swept  out  of  him.  It  was  the  Burns  of  Mossgiel  come 
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to  life  again,  rebelling  against  all  the  falseness  and 
hypocrisy  that  the  Burns  in  Edinburgh  had  en- 
countered. 


"See  Social  life  and  Glee  sit  down, 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they're  grown 

Debauchery  and  Drinking: 
O  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state, 

Damnation  of  Expenses ! 

"Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  Dames, 

Ty'd  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names, 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases; 
A  dear  lov'd  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

"Then  gently  scan  your  brother  Man, 

Still  gentler  sister  Woman; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human: 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  Why  they  do  it; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

"Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring  its  various  bias: 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted/' 
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He  felt  better  afterwards;  He  had  cleared  himself  of 
some  of  the  contempt  and  anger  that  had  been  boiling 
in  him.  But  he  was  not  such  a  blind  fool  that  he  would 
too  obviously  throw  aside  the  wealthy  and  influential 
people  who  had  welcomed  him.  He  no  longer  went  to 
their  drawing-rooms  so  much.  But  that  was  partly  be- 
cause he  was  not  bidden  so  often.  He  would,  however, 
still  go  to  those  for  whom  he  had  respect.  .  .  .  And  he 
would  go  for  just  so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
own  respect,  for  just  so  long  as  he  was  not  expected  to 
fawn  on  his  hosts  and  agree  with  everything  they  said. 
He  would  do  that.  But  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  would 
be  free,  as  he  ever  had  been.  He  would  hobnob  again 
with  people  he  liked.  He  would  divide  his  life  into  two : 
one  part  with  the  mighty  who  might  gain  him  prefer- 
ment ;  but  the  other  part — and  that  the  greater  part — 
with  the  publicans  and  sinners,  the  people  he  had  loved 
at  Ayr  and  Lochlea  and  Mauchline,  the  people  who 
were  honest  in  their  enjoyment  of  life.  .  .  . 

He  began  to  appear  in  taverns  which  he  had  never 
entered  before.  He  was  seen  at  Johnnie  Dowie's  and  at 
Daniel  Douglas's  in  Anchor  Close.  In  these  taverns  he 
was  not  altogether  cut  off  from  polite  society;  for, 
while  the  most  part  of  the  customers  were  jovial  shop- 
keepers and  their  friends,  there  were  certain  gentlemen 
who  escaped  from  the  drawing-rooms  and  visibly 
thawed  as  Johnnie — of  the  spindle-legs,  great  belly 
and  innumerable  chins — or  Daniel — of  the  vast  wife 
and  vast  bank  balance — ministered  to  them  with  Scotch 
claret  and  hot  punch  and  porter. 

Robert  loved  these  taverns.  He  loved  the  men  he  met 
in  them,  men  of  whom  he  need  go  in  no  awe,  to  whom  he 
could  speak  his  mind  without  fear  of  distressing  them. 
And  he  liked  Johnnie  Dowie.  Not  for  himself  particu- 
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larly :  but  because,  down  the  steps,  into  that  dark  little 
parlor  of  his,  had  descended  poor,  starving  Ferguson 
to  be  fed  with  pie  and  given  porter  while  he  made  his 
poems  that  the  world  did  not  want  and  in  whom  even  he, 
Robert  Burns,  had  failed  to  interest  the  literary  people. 

As  he  sat  in  Johnnie's  room  he  could  imagine  Fergu- 
son was  sitting  in  the  opposite  corner.  He  could  imagine 
him  talking.  He  could,  if  he  liked,  shut  out  all  the  other 
sounds  of  the  room  and  hear  him  talking,  his  voice  re- 
peating the  poems  he  had  made  and  that  Robert  had  in 
his  heart. 

But  he  liked  Dawney  Douglas's  house  the  better,  for 
there,  under  Dawney's  presidency,  there  met  night  after 
night,  a  club  known  as  the  Crochallan  Fencibles, 
founded  by  William  Smellie,  Creech's  printer,  who  was 
a  man  after  Robert's  own  heart,  witty  and  courageous 
and  untidy,  with  a  real  love  of  Scotland. 

There  were  other  members  of  the  Crochallans  with 
whom  he  became  friendly.  There  was  Alexander  Cun- 
ningham, who  preferred  the  taverns  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  ;  Peter  Hill,  Creech's  clerk,  who  hated  his  master ; 
a  farmer  from  Saughton  named  Cleghorn;  and  John- 
son, a  music  engraver,  who  was  wildly  enthusiastic  for 
all  folk  music.  But  it  was  "old  sinful  Smellie"  whom 
Robert  loved  best :  for  Smellie  had  known  Ferguson  and 
printed  his  poems ;  and,  as  they  talked  together,  it  was 
as  though  Robert  were  again  in  that  bookshop  at  Irvine, 
reading  the  words  for  the  first  time  as  he  sat  on  the 
counter. 

They  were  good  times.  The  members  drank  and 
laughed  mightily  and  told  each  other  bawdy  stories  and 
gave  Robert  drink  and  expressed  no  surprise  that  a 
man  like  himself  should  prefer  their  company  to  that 
of  the  mighty.  And  Robert,  in  his  turn,  spouted  his 
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poems — even  the  most  shocking,  secure  that  no  one 
would  be  shocked  here;  and  told  them  stories  of  life  in 
Mauchline  and  read  them  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  in  a 
form  that  will  never  be  found  in  the  books,  and  The 
Court  of  Equity;  and  produced  a  little  book  of  pieces 
collected  from  all  kinds  of  unlikely  places  which  he 
called  The  Merry  Muse  of  Caledonia  and  said  was  "not 
fit  for  maids,  ministers  or  striplings." 

They  were  gay  things.  Robert,  shouting  the  songs  of 
the  Crochallans,  drinking  with  them  and  telling  his 
stories,  would  be  drawn  aside  by  Johnson,  the  music 
engraver,  who  was  ignorant  on  all  matters  save  Scots 
Folk  Songs,  and  find  himself  listening  to  Johnson's 
impassioned  declaration  that  the  old  songs  of  Scotland 
were  better  sung  to  the  old  Scots  tunes  than  to  the 
versions  of  the  fashionable  music  masters  of  the  day. 
He  agreed  with  Johnson.  He  was  as  enthusiastic  as 
Johnson.  When  Johnson  told  him  he  was  making  a  col- 
lection of  Scottish  Songs  with  music,  Robert  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  assist.  He  persuaded  Johnson  to  change 
the  title,  calling  it  The  Scots  Musical  Museum.  He  per- 
suaded him,  in  the  end,  to  give  him  the  whole  editorship 
of  the  collection.  He  promised — gladly,  because  he  loved 
the  work — to  provide  the  words  where  the  words  were 
not  known,  to  discover  the  music  and  to  write  any  ex- 
planatory notes. 

And,  after  the  evenings  were  over,  as  he  hurried 
away,  Robert  Burns,  still  carrying  his  whip  but  in  the 
smart  new  coat  that  he  had  worn  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
did  not  go  straight  home.  He  had  someone  else  to  see, 
someone  who  did  not  thrust  her  breasts  out  at  him  and 
then  tell  him  to  beware,  someone  who  was  a  woman  and 
not,  thank  God,  a  lady,  someone  who  was  a  peasant 
like  himself. 
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She  was  Highland,  like  Mary  Campbell.  Her  name 
was  May  Cameron.  She  was  a  servant  at  a  house  near 
Creech's.  Buoyed  up  by  the  talk  and  the  drink  and  the 
splendor  of  Johnson's  enterprise,  Robert  slipped  round 
to  the  back  door — as  he  had  done  before  he  was  famous. 


CHAPTER     XIII 

THE   TIDE   TURNS 

Though  they  might  look  askance  at  the  Ploughman 
in  the  drawing-rooms,  other  influential  people  still  hon- 
ored him.  On  January  13th,  1787 — only  six  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Capital,  Robert  wrote  to 
Ballantyne: 

"I  went  to  a  mason-lodge  yesternight,  where  the  most  Wor- 
shipful Grand  Master  Charters,  and  all  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland  visited.  The  meeting  was  numerous  and  elegant,  all 
the  different  lodges  about  the  town  were  present,  in  all  their 
pomp.  The  Grand  Master,  who  presided  with  great  solemnity 
and  honor  to  himself  as  a  gentleman  and  mason,  among  other 
general  toasts,  gave  'Caledonia,  and  Caledonia's  Bard, 
Brother  Burns,'  which  rung  through  the  whole  assembly  with 
multiplied  honors  and  repeated  acclamations.  As  I  had  no 
idea  such  a  thing  would  happen,  I  was  downright  thunder- 
struck, and  trembling  in  every  nerve,  made  the  best  return  in 
my  power.  Just  as  I  had  finished,  some  of  the  grand  officers 
said,  so  loud  that  I  could  hear,  with  a  most  comforting  ac- 
cent, 'Very  well  indeed !'  which  set  me  something  to  rights 
again.  . .  ." 

Despite  the  cheer  at  Dowie's  and  Douglas's,  despite 
the  applause  of  the  Freemasons,  he  was  not  happy. 
His  future,  which  he  had  visited  Edinburgh  to  assure, 
remained  a  thing  secret  and  mysterious.  No  one  had 
come  forward  to  offer  him  a  post  in  the  Excise,  where 
he  wanted  one.  There  had  been  no  more  sensible  sug- 
gestion than  that  about  the  small  farm.  And  he  was 
frightened  at  that,  because  he  had  ever  before  him  the 
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memory  of  the  impossibility  of  making  a  living  in  that 
way.  He  had  ever  before  him  the  knowledge  of  his 
father's  broken  life,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  first 
guineas  he  had  received  from  Creech,  on  account  of  the 
subscription,  had  been  sent  to  Mossgiel.  The  risk  of 
farming  was  always  great.  It  was  too  great  when  the 
heart  of  the  farmer  was,  from  the  first,  heavy  with 
foreboding. 

Yet  one  day,  in  Sibbald's,  taking  down  Dunbar's 
songs,  he  came  across  one  that  almost  broke  his  heart; 
and  one  that,  he  knew,  could  never  have  been  written 
in  a  city.  It  was  Dunbar's  poem,  but  he  took  it  as  a 
model — as  something  on  which  he  could  hang  his  own 
words  and  the  music  that  was  in  his  soul,  though  it 
would  never  issue  from  his  lips. 

"Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate; 
For  sae  I  sate  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  nae  o'  my  fate." 

The  song  was  his.  He  would  change  it  and  rewrite  it 
and  alter  the  words  a  dozen  times. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  writing  again  to  Ballan- 
tyne,  he  sends  it: 

"While  here  I  sit,  sad  and  solitary  by  the  side  of  a  fire 
in  a  little  country  inn,  and  drying  my  wet  clothes,  in  pops  a 
poor  fellow  of  a  sodger,  and  tells  me  he  is  going  to  Ayr.  By 
heavens !  say  I  to  myself,  with  a  tide  of  good  spirits  which 
the  magic  of  that  sound,  Auld  Toon  o'  Ayr,  conjured  up,  I 
will  send  my  last  song  to  Mr.  Ballantyne.  Here  it  is: 

"Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care !" 
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If,  however,  he  could  not  settle  in  Edinburgh,  nor 
resign  himself  to  returning  to  the  country,  there  was 
one  thing  he  could  do,  that — ever  since  his  first  visit  to 
the  Canongate  cemetery — he  had  planned  to  do.  He 
would  raise  a  memorial  to  Ferguson.  He  would  do  it, 
though  it  cost  him  the  whole  of  the  money  from  the 
Second  Edition.  For  he — in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Scotland — owed  it  to  Ferguson.  And,  unlike  the  rest 
of  Scotland,  he  would  see  that  Ferguson  had  it.  He 
wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Canongate  asking  per- 
mission to  erect  the  monument.  They  replied  so  offen- 
sively that  he  burst  out  swearing  and  took  the  matter 
to  the  managers  of  the  Kirkgate.  Almost  reluctantly, 
as  though  feeling  that  this  action  of  the  Ploughman 
were  pointing  out  something  that  they  should  have 
done,  they  gave  their  permission:  and  Robert,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  gratitude,  ordered  a  stone  monument  and 
had  it  put  in  position  with  an  inscription  written  by 
himself. 

He  had,  he  felt,  accomplished  something.  He  had 
done  more  than  the  whole  polite  world  of  Edinburgh 
had  done.  And  he  never  paused  to  consider  that  it  would 
take  him  two  years  at  least  to  pay  off  the  charge. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  urged  the  claims  of  Ferguson. 
To  whomsoever  he  met,  if  he  could  afford  it,  he  gave  a 
copy  of  the  dead  man's  poems,  while  the  people  who 
had  adopted  him  felt  they  were  being  cheated  if  the 
appreciation  of  someone  they  had  forgotten  was  the  best 
their  new  poet  could  give  them.  There  was  whispering. 
People  who  had  judged  by  The  Cotter  stayed  to  con- 
demn by  poems  which  they  had  never  seen  in  print  nor 
even  heard  spoken  fully,  but  of  which  they  had  received 
information  from  the  nastier  minded  of  the  company 
in  the  taverns.  Burns,  it  appeared,  was  not  the  pure- 
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minded  idealist  they  had  thought  him.  He  was  hasty  in 
temper.  He  was  given  to  coarse  dissipation.  He  had  all 
"the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  lower  class  of 
people." 

The  tide  had  turned.  In  February  The  English  Re- 
view wrote  that  the  new  poet  was  "by  no  means  such  a 
poetical  prodigy  as  some  of  his  malicious  friends  have 
represented  .  .  .  was  too  easily  satisfied  with  his  own 
productions." 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  vein. 
Whether  Robert  saw  it  or  not  is  doubtful.  Already  he 
was  ill.  The  continual  worry  over  what  he  was  to  do; 
the  knowledge  that  they  at  Mossgiel  were  waiting  for 
money;  the  almost  certainty  that  he  would  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  land,  had  brought  him  down.  He  could  not 
sleep  at  nights.  Richmond,  with  great  nobility,  read  to 
him  to  calm  him.  When  he  did  fall  into  troubled  slum- 
ber, he  would  awake  shivering  and  trembling,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  "cold  water  cure." 

He  was  worried  and  he  was  ill;  and  his  sickness  was 
not  lessened  by  the  good  advice  he  received  on  all  sides. 
The  wild  enthusiasm  with  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Caledonian  Hunt  had  espoused  his  book  had  melted 
considerably  since  it  was  discovered  that  the  Ploughman 
did  not  always  write  in  the  strain  of  The  Cotter.  As 
publication  day  approached,  and  as  Creech  got  his 
poems  set  up,  subscribers,  visiting  the  shop  and  borrow- 
ing some  advance-sheets,  considered  it  their  duty  to  sit 
down  and  write  advising  Robert  to  leave  out  this  or  put 
in  that.  Dr.  Blair  had  stated  categorically  that  The 
Jolly  Beggars  must  not  be  included.  Mackenzie,  author 
of  The  Man  of  Feeling  which  Robert  had  so  loved,  vis- 
ited him  and  strongly  advised  him  to  omit  all  the  poems 
in  dialect.  Mrs.  Dunlop,  whose  letters  were  becoming 
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more  and  more  maternal  and  more  and  more  dictatorial, 
objected  most  strongly  to  the  adjective  "unhappy" 
applied  to  her  ancestor,  Wallace.  She  also  persuaded 
Dr.  Moore — a  dreary  old  London  bore — to  write  at 
great  length  to  Robert,  urging  him  to  study  the  classics 
and  leave  flesh  and  blood  alone.  And  the  subscribers  all 
wanted  their  names  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

They  got  them  there,  while  half  the  poems  came  out. 
An  officious  fool,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  wrote  that  Robert 
would  do  well  to  "keep  his  eye  upon  Parnassus  and 
drink  deep  of  the  Fountains  of  Helicon,  but  beware  of 
the  Joys  that  is  dedicated  to  the  Jolly  God  of  Wine." 
To  which  Robert,  remembering  that  the  noble  Earl 
might  have  got  him  that  elusive  place  in  the  Excise, 
replied : 

"...  I  must  return  to  my  humble  station,  and  woo  my  rustic 
muse  in  my  wonted  way  at  the  plough-tail.  Still,  my  lord, 
while  the  drops  of  life  warm  my  heart,  gratitude  to  that  dear- 
loved  country  in  which  I  boast  my  birth,  and  gratitude  to  those, 
her  distinguished  sons,  who  have  honored  me  so  much  with 
their  patronage  and  approbation,  shall,  while  stealing  through 
my  humble  shades,  ever  distend  my  bosom,  and  at  times,  as 
now,  draw  forth  the  swelling  tear." 

It  was  a  ghastly  letter:  a  letter  of  which  Robert 
must  have  been  ashamed.  But  he  was  a  poor  man  who 
wanted  a  job.  The  distended  bosom,  the  swelling  tear 
might  do  the  trick.  They  didn't.  The  Earl  had  given 
advice,  which  was  all  he  had  ever  intended  to  give ! 

Robert  had  almost  given  up  hope.  Talk!  talk!  talk! 
was  all  he  had  from  these  people.  The  hints  that  they 
might  help  him  had  come  to  nothing.  The  influence  they 
might  have  exerted  had  vanished.  Now,  it  seemed  that 
their  chief  wish  was  to  get  the  book  out  of  the  presses 
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and  the  Bard  out  of  the  town.  On  March  22nd  he  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop: 

"...  I  have  dallied  long  enough  with  life ;  'tis  time  to  be  in 
earnest.  I  have  a  fond,  an  aged  mother  to  care  for:  and  some 
other  bosom  ties  perhaps  equally  tender.  Where  the  individual 
only  suffers  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  thoughtlessness, 
indolence,  or  folly,  he  may  be  excusable ;  nay,  shining  abilities, 
and  some  of  the  nobler  virtues,  may  half  sanctify  a  heedless 
character;  but  where  God  and  nature  have  entrusted  the  wel- 
fare of  others  to  his  care;  where  the  trust  is  sacred,  and  the 
ties  are  dear,  that  man  must  be  far  gone  in  selfishness,  or 
strangely  lost  to  reflection,  whom  these  connections  will  not 
rouse  to  exertion.  I  guess  that  I  shall  clear  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  by  my  authorship1;  with  that  sum  I 
intend,  so  far  as  I  may  be  said  to  have  any  intention,  to  return 
to  my  old  acquaintance,  the  plough,  and,  if  I  can  meet  with  a 
lease  by  which  I  can  live,  to  commence  farmer.  I  do  not  intend 
to  give  up  poetry ;  being  bred  to  labor  secures  me  inde- 
pendence, and  the  muses  are  my  chief,  sometimes  have  been 
my  only  enjoyment.  If  my  practice  second  my  resolution,  I 
shall  have  principally  at  heart  the  serious  business  of  life; 
but  while  following  my  plough,  or  building  up  my  shocks,  I 
shall  cast  a  leisure  glance  to  that  dear,  that  only  feature  of 
my  character,  which  gave  me  the  notice  of  my  country,  and 
the  patronage  of  a  Wallace. 

"Thus,  honored  Madam,  I  have  given  you  the  bard,  his 
situation,  and  his  views,  native  as  they  are  in  his  own  bosom. 
— R.B." 

It  was  an  earnest  letter.  It  was — had  the  widow  cared 
to  read  it  as  such — a  cry  from  the  heart;  a  cry  to  be 
released  from  the  necessity  of  farming,  to  be  offered 
some  job  at  which  he  could  make  a  small — a  very  small 
— living  without  the  risk  and  the  uncertainty  of  farm- 
ing. The  cry  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  To  Mrs.  Dunlop,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  right  and 

i  He  made  £500. 
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proper  that  the  Ploughman  should  stick  to  the  plough. 
He  looked  right,  there.  The  man  who  wrote  The  Cotter 
and  The  Dais?/  must  be  kept  with  his  hand  on  the 
plough,  ready  to  write  other  such  poems.  In  Edin- 
burgh he  had — they  said — deserted  the  simplicity  of 
country  ways.  He  had  argued  with  and  contradicted 
people  who  had  tried  to  help  him.  He  had  been  very 
forward  with  some  of  the  ladies.  He  had  joined  low 
clubs  frequented  by  tradesmen.  He  had  entered  into 
arguments  into  which  it  was  most  unseeming  that  he 
should  enter.  And  so,  instead  of  reading  what  Robert 
wanted  her  to  read  between  the  lines  of  his  letter  and 
bestirring  herself  to  prevent  the  poor  wretch  from  be- 
ing dragged  back  to  a  farm,  the  widow  smugly  congrat- 
ulated both  herself  and  Robert  that  he  was  now  pulling 
himself  together,  and  bombarded  him  with  more  letters 
of  good  advice,  though  he  told  her  frankly,  "I  am  not 
very  amenable  to  counsel." 

On  April  21st  the  book  was  published.  Everyone — 
except  the  poet,  who  had  seen  most  of  his  best  pieces 
excluded — was  delighted.  The  members  of  the  Cale- 
donian Hunt  were  thrilled  by  the  Dedication.  The  sub- 
scribers were  signally  gratified  by  the  sight  of  their 
names  in  print.  The  Scots  Magazine  quoted  the  whole 
of  the  lengthy  Dedication.  By  way  of  afterthought  it 
mentioned  once,  "this  extraordinary  young  man." 

Only  Richmond,  in  all  that  vast  Edinburgh  horde, 
seemed  to  understand  Robert's  disappointment.  The 
journey  to  Edinburgh  that  had  been  meant  to  accom- 
plish so  much  now  appeared  only  to  have  pandered  to 
the  vanity  of  the  empty-headed. 

But  the  poems  were  published.  There  was  nothing  to 
stay  for.  He  had  the  offer  of  a  farm  near  Dumfries.  He 
would  go  to  see  it — though  his  heart  failed  him. 
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Dully,  with  a  kind  of  hopelessness,  he  made  his  fare- 
wells. Dully,  he  wrote  and  thanked  people  for  the  in- 
terest they  had  taken.  To  some  he  sent  presents.  From 
most  he  received  a  plethora  of  good  advice.  It  infuriated 
him.  It  made  him  mad.  For  nearly  six  months  he  had 
lived  in  the  Capital.  For  nearly  six  months  he  had  met 
these  people  every  day.  They  had  seen  him.  They  had 
spoken  to  him.  They  knew  he  was  a  man.  And,  at  the 
end,  they  could  only  tell  him  again  how  to  behave, 
giving  him  letters  of  introduction  to  people  whose 
houses  he  would  pass  on  the  roundabout  way  he  was 
taking  to  his  home,  so  that  he  could  see  a  bit  more  of 
Scotland  and,  if  possible,  collect  some  more  songs  for 
Johnson's  Museum. 

He  chose  a  young  man  named  Ainslie  to  accompany 
him.  He  chose  him  because  he  was  gay  and  light- 
hearted;  because  he  wanted  someone  who  was  carefree, 
who  would  let  him  rave  on  without  stopping  him  and 
would  let  him  make  love  to  girls  without  warning  him 
of  the  consequences. 

And,  at  last,  his  farewells  made,  Robert  mounted  his 
horse,  which  he  had  named  Jenny  Geddes,  and  took  the 
road  out  of  the  city. 

As  he  did  so,  he  remembered  that  he  had  entered  that 
city  on  "a  borrowed  pownie,"  while  Jenny  was  his  own, 
purchased  with  his  own  money. 

That,  perhaps,  was  the  measure  of  his  success. 


CHAPTER     XIV 

ON   TOUR 

On  May  3rd  Robert  and  Ainslie  set  out.  They  had 
no  fixed  itinerary.  As  Robert  had  written  in  his  last 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  he  would  have  been  happy  to 
wander  indefinitely,  through  unknown  parts  of  Scot- 
land, visiting  and  seeking  out  any  hill  or  brook  or  wood 
that  had  ever  been  mentioned  by  any  singer  of  songs. 
But  this  was  not  possible.  It  never  would  be  possible, 
for  already  the  money  that  Creech  would  give  him  was 
mortgaged  by  promises  to  Gilbert  and  to  his  mother; 
and  what  little  ready  cash  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
would  be  spent  on  the  month's  tour  he  had  planned. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  away  from  the  city  and  see 
green  fields  again  and  hear  the  comfortable  speech  of 
country  people  and,  escaping  from  the  crowds,  know 
that  he  and  Ainslie  could  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own 
ways  without  fearing  the  disapproval  of  their  neighbors. 

But  he  had  forgotten  that  his  fame  had  gone  forth. 
His  friends  in  Edinburgh,  tired  of  him  though  they 
were,  were  not  allowing  a  chance  of  impressing  their 
country  relations  to  escape  them.  In  Robert's  pocket 
were  letters  of  introduction.  On  the  roads  before  him 
there  had  travelled  heralds  warning  the  people  of  his  ap- 
proach. So  it  was  again  a  triumphal  procession,  with 
endless  visits  to  the  houses  of  prosperous  farmers  who 
feasted  him  and  asked  him  for  news  of  the  city  and 
talked  very  big  about  their  important  relations  who, 
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Robert  remembered  impudently,  had  never  mentioned 
that  they  were  relations. 

So  they  travelled  down  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  from 
Coldstream  to  Peebles,  turning  aside  to  see  the  valley  of 
the  Jed  and  going  as  far  as  Selkirk  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing Yarrow.  The  weather  prevented  Robert  from  visit- 
ing Yarrow.  Instead,  soaked  by  the  perpetual  rain,  he 
was  forced  to  go  to  bed  in  an  inn  and  was  so  ill  that  a 
servant  had  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night.  The  old 
trouble,  that  had  tormented  him  since  a  boy,  was  with 
him  again.  High  temperatures  brought  on  ghastly 
nightmares.  He  was  filled  with  forboding.  And  he  longed 
to  die.  There  was  nothing,  his  wearied  body  and  tor- 
mented mind  cried,  there  was  nothing  to  live  for.  Edin- 
burgh had  failed  him.  The  grand  people  from  whom 
he  had  hoped  so  much  and  of  whom  he  had  ashed  so 
little,  had  given  him  nothing — unless  it  were  the  empty 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Second  Edition  in  print  but 
without  the  poems  he  loved. 

If  only  he  had  some  security:  if  there  was  some  job 
to  which  he  might  look  for  a  regular  living!  But  there 
was  nothing :  only  the  mocking  land  of  Mossgiel  waiting 
to  take  him  back,  to  bow  his  shoulders  more  heavily,  to 
appal  him  by  its  ghastly  toll  of  human  strength. 

Probably,  he  thought,  lying  in  that  inn  bedroom,  he 
would  die.  Probably  he  had  finished  his  course.  His 
"headlong  pilgrimage  to  the  grave"  was  nearly  over. 
And  the  thought  horrified  him.  Seen  close  to,  like  that, 
he  knew  that  he  did  not  want  to  die.  He  wanted  to  live. 
He  wanted  to  do  again  the  things  he  loved  doing.  He 
wanted  to  lose  himself  in  love  again  as  he  had  with  Jean 
and  Peggy  and  the  others.  He  wanted — though  it 
seemed  sacrilege — to  lose  himself  again  as  he  had  with 
Mary  Campbell,  that  thing  of  life  and  faery  and  beauty 
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that  had  been  taken  from  him.  And  he  wanted  to  go  on 
finding  the  old  splendid  songs  of  Scotland  .  .  .  the  songs 
of  the  old  Makars,  the  common  songs  of  the  common 
people.  For  he  loved  Scotland  so  dearly. 

He  did  not  know  how  dearly  he  loved  her  until  he 
came  to  the  Border  and  was  suddenly  paralyzed  with 
the  terrible  fear  that  he  might  die  before  he  could  re- 
turn to  his  native  land.  It  did  not  matter  that  he  would 
be  out  of  Scotland  for  only  a  few  hours.  So  much  might 
happen  in  a  few  hours.  Jenny  Geddes  might  throw  him, 
so  that  he  broke,  his  neck.  (Though  she  had  given  no 
sign  of  such  an  intention,  you  never  knew  what  devils 
might  get  into  her  in  England.)  His  "nervous  ailment." 
might  come  on  him  more  fiercely.  He  might  be  stricken 
down  with  a  plague,  so  that  Scotland  was  lost  to  him 
and  all  the  dearness  of  Scotland. 

In  an  agony  that  was  partly  ecstasy  he  leapt  off 
Jenny,  while  Ainslie  looked  on  amazed,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground  and  kissed  the  soil  of  Scotland  as 
though  his  heart  would  break. 

He  felt  better  afterwards.  And  he  felt  not  at  all 
embarrassed  that  Ainslie  had  seen  his  exhibition.  His 
soul  was  at  peace.  Anything  might  happen  now  and  he 
would  not  care,  for  he  belonged  to  Scotland! 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Ainslie  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh and  Robert  journeyed  on,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  with  a  companion.  But  he  paid  little  heed  to 
his  companion.  He  was  wrapped  in  himself,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  visiting  all  this  new  country  and  seeing  the 
places  which  poets  before  him  had  loved. 

Honors  fell  thickly.  At  Jedburgh  the  sturdy  people 
came  out  and  made  him  a  Freeman.  At  Dumfries  they 
did  the  same,  while  Robert  knew  a  certain  solid  satis- 
faction because  these  people,  these  real  people,  were 
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showing  their  appreciation  as  the  smart  people  of 
society  had  not  done.  But  at  Dumfries  there  were  also 
unpleasant  news.  A  letter  awaited  him  from  Mrs.  Hog, 
an  Edinburgh  innkeeper,  telling  him  May  Cameron  was 
with  child  and  begging  him  to  do  what  he  could. 

Robert  was  distressed.  That  he  had  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  were  the  father  did  not  lessen  his  concern. 
May,  who  was  Highland  as  Mary  had  been,  was  in 
trouble  and  had  appealed  to  him.  He  could  not  do  much. 
He  had  not  yet  had  his  money  from  Creech.  But  he 
would  do  what  he  could.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Ainslie : 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  what  is  done  is  done.  Please 
call  at  the  Jas.  Hog  mentioned  and  send  for  the  wench  and 
give  her  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  but  don't,  for  heaven's  sake, 
meddle  with  her  as  a  Piece.  I  insist  on  this  on  your  honor; 
and  advise  her  out  to  some  country  friends.  Call  immediately, 
or  at  least  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  for  God's  sake,  lest  the  poor 
soul  be  starving.  .  .  .  Write  me  after  the  meeting." 

He  did  what  he  could.  He  left  the  people  who  honored 
and  cheered  him  and  sent  help  to  one  who  had  helped 
him  and  cheered  him  in  more  difficult  times  .  .  .  one  who 
reminded  him  of  Mary  Campbell,  whose  hands  he  had 
touched  under  the  water. 

Then  he  went  on  alone  to  Nithsdale,  alone  and  silent, 
and  saw  the  farm  of  Ellisland  that  his  Edinburgh 
friends  said  he  should  take ;  and  was  depressed  by  it  and 
saddened,  because  it  would  be  like  a  cage  to  a  robin. 
A  cage  to  a  Robin.  A  cage  where  he  would  be  caught 
and  smothered,  and  lay  down  his  life  as  his  father  had 
done  on  the  heartless  soil. 

But  the  people  in  Edinburgh  said.  . .  .  What  did  they 
say?  What  did  it  matter  what  they  said?  How  could 
they  understand?  He  knew  they  could  not  understand: 
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but  he  knew  also  that,  unless  he  found  some  farm  soon, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  return  to 
Mossgiel  and  the  trouble  and  the  poverty  there. 

He  led  Jenny  away  from  the  farm  and  set  out  for 
Mauchline. 

He  returned  there,  sickened  of  the  sham  of  the  city, 
anxious  to  get  back  to  people  who  were  real,  who  held 
opinions  and  honestly  held  them  and  were  not  swayed 
by  the  fashion  of  the  moment.  He  had,  in  a  revulsion 
against  mankind,  taken  to  carrying  Milton  in  his 
pocket  and  had  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  Satan, 
"his  desperate  daring  and  noble  defiance  of  hardship." 

The  Mauchline  people,  he  knew,  would  put  mankind 
right  with  him  again. 

He  came  home  unheralded.  He  left  Jenny  Geddes, 
who  had  carried  him  so  many  miles,  in  the  shed,  and 
walked  into  the  house,  where  Agnes,  his  mother,  was 
bending  over  his  first  child.  For  a  moment  he  stood  in 
the  doorway,  looking  down  on  them,  his  eyes  filled  with 
love.  Then  Agnes,  seeing  his  shadow,  looked  up  and 
saw  him,  "O  Robbie  1"  she  said. 

That  was  all.  But  it  was  enough.  It  had  told  him 
that  there  were  still  people  in  the  world  whose  heads  were 
not  turned,  whose  hearts  were  honest,  whose  tongues  did 
not  trip  ceaselessly  on  flattering  words. 

"O  Robbie!"  They  were,  perhaps,  the  best  words  he 
ever  heard. 

But  the  welcome  of  Mossgiel  was  not  the  welcome  of 
Mauchline.  In  Mauchline  they  had  made  what  prepa- 
rations they  could.  He  had  come  "from  a  Capital  in 
which  he  was  known  to  have  formed  the  wonder  of  the 
polite  and  learned."  He  would  not  find  Mauchline  be- 
hind in  its  salutations! 

He  didn't.  Houses  where  previously,  as  a  pauper  and 
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a  sinful  one  at  that,  his  name  had  been  execrated,  now 
threw  open  their  doors.  They  heaped  invitations  on 
him.  The  godly,  whom  he  had  scandalized,  held  out  the 
hand  of  friendship.  But  they  fawned  on  him  as  they 
held  it  out.  There  was,  he  knew,  no  friendship  there. 

He  met  Jean.  He  met  old  Armour.  Jean  loved  him 
as  she  always  had  loved  him,  always  would  love  him. 
Old  Armour  welcomed  him  back  as  though  he  were  a 
long-lost  son.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  trouble  to  hide 
that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  a  son-in-law. 

Sick  at  heart,  Robert  set  about  doing  his  duty.  He 
paid  off  old  bills.  He  settled  the  rent  that  was  owing. 
He  "went  to  Glasgow  and  thence  sent  home  a  present 
to  his  mother  and  three  sisters,  namely,  a  quantity  of 
mode  silk,  enough  to  make  a  bonnet  and  a  cloak  to 
each,  and  a  gown  besides  to  his  mother  and  youngest 
sister." 

"O  Robbie!"  He  remembered  that,  would  remember 
it  always,  thankful  that  fame  and  a  little  money  had 
not  changed  his  family  as  it  had  changed  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  Belle  he  sent  off  to  Ayr  for  a  week  to 
help  in  making  the  dresses.  She  returned  on  a  Saturday. 
Robert,  seeing  her  come  in,  asked  her  "to  put  on  her 
dress  that  he  might  see  how  smart  she  looked  in  it." 

He  rejoiced  with  his  family  and  rejoiced  that  they 
rejoiced.  He  loved  Jean,  who  was  simple  and  willing,  as 
he  had  never  loved  her  before.  But  he  would  not  marry 
her.  He  would  not  forgive  old  Armour  for  his  previous 
contempt  and  hatred  of  him.  Now,  he  loathed  him  the 
more  for  his  servility.  If,  he  wrote,  anything  more  "had 
been  wanting  to  disgust  me  completely  with  Armour's 
family,  their  mean,  servile  compliance  would  have  done 
it." 

And  while  he  had  been  in  Glasgow  buying  the  silk, 
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Robert  had  been  doing  something  else.  He  had  gone  on 
to  Greenock  to  seek  out  Mary's  grave.  It  was  some- 
thing he  had  wanted  to  do  all  these  months.  It  was  a 
debt  he  owed,  the  only  debt  he  would  ever  be  able  to 
repay  the  girl  he  had  loved. 

When  he  had  seen  the  grave  he  came  away.  He  could 
do  nothing  more.  He  could  not  raise  a  stone  to  Mary. 
He  had  done  that  to  Ferguson.  His  feeling  for  Mary 
was  too  deep,  too  personal  to  have  any  part  in  the  trap- 
pings of  death.  She  was  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty  and 
gaiety  and  a  dear,  remembered  voice  and  her  wild  High- 
land superstition.  She  was  become  an  Angel,  whom  no 
one  would  miss  on  earth  save  himself.  And  angels  needed 
no  tombstones. 

He  returned  by  Loch  Lomond.  He  seemed  to  have 
cast  off  his  depression.  The  mad  ranting  fellow  was 
abroad  again!  for 

"On  our  return,  at  a  Highland  gentleman's  hospitable  man- 
sion, we  fell  in  with  a  merry  party,  and  danced  till  the  ladies 
left  us,  at  three  in  the  morning.  Our  dancing  was  none  of  the 
French  or  English  insipid  formal  movements;  the  ladies  sung 
Scotch  songs  like  angels,  at  intervals ;  then  we  new  at  Bab 
at  the  Bowster,  Tullochgorum,  Loch  Erroch  Side,  etc.,  like 
midges  sporting  in  the  mottie  sun,  or  craws  prognosticating  a 
storm  in  a  hairst  day.  When  the  dear  lasses  left  us,  we  ranged 
round  the  bowl  till  the  good-fellow  hour  of  six;  except  a  few 
minutes  that  we  went  out  to  pay  our  devotions  to  the  glorious 
lamp  of  day  peering  over  the  towering  top  of  Benlomond.  We 
all  kneeled;  our  worthy  landlord's  son  held  the  bowl;  each 
man  a  full  glass  in  his  hand;  and  I,  as  priest,  repeated  some 
rhyming  nonsense,  like  Thomas-a-Rhymer's  prophecies  I  sup- 
pose. After  a  small  refreshment  of  the  gifts  of  Somnus,  we 
proceeded  to  spend  the  day  on  Lochlomond,  and  reached  Dum- 
barton in  the  evening.  We  dined  at  another  good  fellow's 
house,  and  consequently,  pushed  the  bottle;  when  we  went  out 
to  mount  our  horses,  we   found   ourselves  'No  vera   fou  but 
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gaylie  yet.'  My  two  friends  and  I  rode  soberly  down  the 
Loch  side,  till  by  came  a  Highlandman  at  the  gallop,  on  a 
tolerably  good  horse,  but  which  had  never  known  the  orna- 
ments of  iron  or  leather.  We  scorned  to  be  outgalloped  bv  a 
Highlandman,  so  off  we  started,  whip  and  spur.  My  com- 
panions, though  seemingly  gaily  mounted,  fell  sadly  astern; 
but  my  old  mare,  Jenny  Geddes,  one  of  the  Rosinante  family, 
strained  past  the  Highlandman  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  with 
the  hair  halter:  just  as  I  was  passing  him,  Donald  wheeled  his 
horse,  as  if  to  cross  before  me  to  mar  my  progress,  when  down 
came  his  horse,  and  threw  his  rider's  breekless  arse  in  a  dipt 
hedge;  and  down  came  Jenny  Geddes  over  all,  and  my  bard- 
ship  between  her  and  the  Highlandman's  horse.  Jenny  Geddes 
trode  over  me  with  such  cautious  reverence,  that  matters  were 
not  so  bad  as  might  well  have  been  expected;  so  I  came  off 
with  a  few  cuts  and  bruises,  and  a  thorough  resolution  to  be 
a  pattern  of  sobriety  for  the  future." 

It  was  the  old,  mad,  splendid  life  again:  the  life  he 
had  known  as  a  boy  in  Ayr,  as  a  young  man  at  Tarbol- 
ton,  at  Johnnie  Dove's,  with  the  Crochallans  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  rude  and  honest  and  rough.  But  you  knew 
where  you  were  with  it.  You  knew  the  men  you  were 
among,  and  that  you  had  not  to  put  on  airs  and  graces 
and  insincerities. 

But  the  hurt  to  his  leg  kept  him  indoors  for  several 
weeks.  The  cramped  quarters  of  the  house,  the  poverty 
which  could  not  be  hidden,  and  his  own  "nervous  ail- 
ment" made  him  more  and  more  depressed.  The  days 
seemed  endless.  It  was  impossible  to  write  the  poems  he 
knew  he  wanted  to  write  in  that  crowded  place.  Instead, 
he  set  about  writing  an  autobiographical  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore.  It  bored  him;  but  he  struggled  on  with  it.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able,  he  was  down  in  Mauchline  again 
with  his  Jean. 

But  not  even  Jean  could  keep  him  at  home.  On  August 
5th  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh  to  collect  his  money  from 
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Creech.  Before  he  left  Jean  was  again  with  child.  On 
the  7th  he  arrived  and  went  to  his  old  room  with  Rich- 
mond in  Baxter's  Close.  But  his  coming  was  known,  and 
that  night  he  was  served  with  a  writ  for  May  Cameron's 
child.  He  was  not  unduly  worried.  He  admitted  freely 
that  he  was  to  blame  and,  before  he  left  Edinburgh,  he 
received  his  paper  of  dismissal  from  the  charge. 

On  the  8th  he  moved  to  Buccleuch  Square,  to  the 
house  of  William  Nicol,  a  member  of  the  Crochallan 
Club,  with  whom  he  proposed  going  on  a  Highland  tour. 
Nicol  was  a  rough,  boisterous  fellow,  who,  having  failed 
to  do  many  things,  had  at  last  persuaded  the  Edinburgh 
High  School  to  give  him  a  post  as  a  teacher.  He  was 
immensely  vain,  of  a  vicious  and  violent  temper  and  was 
said  to  be  extremely  cruel  to  his  charges.  But  Nicol 
would  not  be  ready  to  start  on  the  tour  till  the  25th,  so 
Robert  proposed  to  spend  the  intervening  time  digging 
his  money  out  of  Creech.  Robert  proposed,  but  Mr. 
Creech  disposed.  He  was  far  too  busy  to  attend  to 
Robert  Burns :  and  the  said  Robert  Burns  was  allowed 
to  kick  his  heels  and  drift  back  into  Johnnie  Dowie's 
and  Douglas's  taverns.  He  did  not  mind  a  bit.  That  he 
had  not  the  money  in  his  pocket  worried  him,  but  not 
greatly:  for  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  fixed  the  agreement 
with  Creech,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  see  the  right 
thing  was  done. 

So  he  went  back  to  Dowie's  and  met  Smellie  again 
and  met  some  of  the  exquisite  gentlemen  from  the 
drawing-rooms  who  had  slipped  in  for  punch;  and — 
amazingly,  gloriously — he  was  not  offended  when  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  almost  forgotten  him,  for  he  was 
— he  knew  it — sick  of  their  falseness.  He  was  not  made 
for  it.  He  was  made  for  the  taverns  and  the  rough 
places   of  life — where  men  would  talk  of  what   they 
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would  and  say  what  they  liked  and  speak  their  minds 
and  be  damned  to  the  consequences.  So  he  talked  in  the 
taverns  and  spent  happy  hours  with  Johnson  on  the 
Museum;  and  saw  May  again  and  promised  that  all 
would  be  well  when  the  child  was  born ;  and,  on  the  25th, 
he  helped  fat,  irascible  Nicol  into  the  two-horse  chaise 
in  which  they  were  travelling ;  and  the  whip  was  cracked 
and  the  horses'  feet  struck  flint  from  the  cobbles  and 
they  were  away. 

They  stayed  the  first  night  at  Linlithgow,  where 
Robert  hoped  he  would  see  Smith.  But  Smith  was  away, 
so  he  and  Nicol  sat  up  late  drinking  punch,  while  Nicol 
damned  the  Government  and  the  ruling  classes  to  per- 
dition; and  Robert,  loving  his  honest  rages,  wondered 
what  would  happen  when  they  visited  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  at  which  he  had  promised  to  call. 

He  need  not  have  wondered.  Nicol  soon  proved  him- 
self an  uneasy  companion.  He  took  offence  at  the  most 
ridiculous  things.  Again  and  again  he  put  Robert  into 
a  state  of  trepidation  lest  he  should  suddenly  decide  to 
cancel  the  whole  tour  and  have  the  chaise  turned  to- 
wards home ;  so  that  Robert,  half  amused  by  Nicol,  half 
nervous  of  him,  compared  himself  to  "a  man  travelling 
with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  at  full  cock." 

They  travelled  by  Stirling  and  Crieff  to  Taymouth 
and  Breadalbane.  They  went  on  to  Athole  and  then, 
through  Badenoch  and  Strathspey,  to  Inverness.  They 
returned  through  Moray  and  Banff  to  Aberdeen;  and, 
finally,  visiting  Kincardineshire,  whence  his  father  had 
come,  they  passed  through  Perth  and  reached  Edin- 
burgh on  September  16th,  just  three  weeks  and  one 
day  after  they  set  out. 

It  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  tour.  Like  most  tourists 
they  tried  to  see  far  more  than  they  could  manage  and. 
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in  the  end,  all  that  remains  of  it  can  be  summed  up  as 
a  chapter  of  accidents. 

At  Stirling  Robert,  fired  by  Nicol's  fierce  Jacobite 
sympathies,  scratched  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  inn 
with  a  diamond  he  had  bought,  the  indiscreet  lines : 

"The  injured  Stuart  line  is  gone, 
A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne: 
An  idiot  race,  to  honor  lost; 
Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most." 

They  were  not  good  poetry.  Later,  Robert  smashed 
the  pane  of  glass.  But  the  lines  were  remembered  and 
not  to  his  advantage. 

They  went  to  Blair  Castle,  to  which  Robert  had 
received  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Athole.  He  left  Nicol  in  the  library,  that 
worthy  man  swearing  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  nobility  which  hobnobbed  with  Hanoverians; 
while  Robert  sat  down  with  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess 
and  Graham  of  Fintry,  and  the  ducal  family,  waiting 
for  Henry  Dundas.  It  was  a  delightful  party.  Robert, 
at  ease,  talked  his  best  and  most  persuasive.  The  Duke's 
daughter,  aged  seventeen  and  born  in  Russia,  quite 
captivated  him.  Soon  Dundas  would  arrive  and  Robert 
be  assured  of  a  post  in  the  Excise. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  Instead  of  the 
servant  announcing  Dundas,  he  announced  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  library  was  impatient  to  be  on  his  way. 
Robert  went  out  to  reason  and  argue.  There  was  no 
chance  of  reason.  Nicol  was  past  argument.  He  had 
been  insulted.  He  had  been  dumped  like  a  sack  of  corn 
in  a  mildewed  barn,  while  his  friend,  Burns,  was  dining 
with  the  gentry.  He  was  insulted.  They  must  be  away. 
In  vain  the  Duchess  pleaded  that  they  would  stay.  In 
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vain  the  Duchess's  sisters — Mrs.  Graham  and  Miss 
Cathcart — added  their  persuasions. 

Nicol  was  adamant.  Mr.  Burns  could  stay  if  he 
wished.  He  must  be  off.  Mr.  Burns,  of  course,  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Not  all  the  Mr.  Dundases  in  the 
world  would  make  him  desert  his  schoolmaster  friend. 
He  followed  Nicol  out  to  the  chaise.  At  the  door  the 
Duke,  bidding  Robert  good-bye,  urged  him  to  stop  at 
the  Falls  of  Bruar,  six  miles  from  the  Castle,  where  the 
stream  crashes  down  from  the  mountains. 

Robert  always  loved  water  and  gladly  consented. 
When  he  reached  the  Falls  he  found  they  were  utterly 
bare  of  wood.  As  they  drove  along  in  the  chaise  Robert, 
endeavoring  "to  brush  it  up  as  well  as  Mr.  Nicol's  chat 
and  the  jogging  of  the  chaise  would  allow,"  wrote  the 
Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water,  in  which  the  stream 
entreats  the  Duke  to  clothe  it  with  trees.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Petition  was  granted.  The  trees  still  stand 
above  the  Falls. 

They  drove  on  to  Gordon  Castle,  where  the  Duke  and 
his  Duchess,  for  once  in  a  while  away  from  Edinburgh, 
were  expecting  them. 

Although  it  was  dinner  time,  Robert  decided  to  call, 
for  Nicol  would  not  hear  of  returning  later.  But  Nicol, 
despising  these  wealthy  friends,  refused  to  come  to  the 
house.  He  would,  he  said,  go  no  nearer  than  the  inn  at 
the  next  village,  where,  while  Mr.  Burns  dined  with  the 
mighty,  he  would  make  do  with  rustic  fare.  So  Robert 
went  on  alone.  He  was  greeted  effusively.  He  was 
brought  to  the  table  and  bidden  to  sit  down.  In  his  grat- 
ification at  this  welcome  he  forgot  all  about  the  wretched 
Nicol.  The  dinner  was  delightful.  The  conversation  was 
witty.  Robert,  exerting  himself,  feeling  a  flush  of 
pleasure  because  the  welcome  was  so  real,  only  remem- 
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bered  Nicol  when  dinner  was  over.  He  started  up  in  a 
panic.  The  man,  he  knew,  would  be  offended  again.  The 
Duke,  hearing  of  Nicol  for  the  first  time,  urged  that 
he  would  send  a  servant  to  fetch  him.  But  Robert,  mind- 
ful of  the  fiasco  at  Blair,  insisted  that  he  must  go  with 
the  servant. 

At  the  inn  they  found  Nicol.  He  was  striding  up  and 
down  before  the  house  in  a  state  of  great  indignation. 
He  had  been  insulted.  He  would  stay  no  longer.  Burns 
might  stay  with  his  friends  if  he  wished — it  was  only 
too  clear  the  friends  had  no  wish  to  see  Burns's  humble 
companion.  He  had  ordered  the  horses.  He  would  be  on 
his  way.  And  it  was  no  use  Robert  protesting  his  apolo- 
gies. It  was  no  use  the  servant  adding  those  of  his  mas- 
ter. Dominie  Nicol  had  been  insulted  and  he  would  stay 
no  longer. 

So  the  horses  were  harnessed  and  the  postillion  was 
abused  for  being  slow;  and  Robert  sent  his  apologies 
and  his  greetings  back  to  the  Castle,  and  climbed  into 
the  chaise ;  and  sat,  mute  and  angry,  while  Nicol  fumed, 
and  they  were  driven  away  from  Gordon  and  Blair  and 
all  the  people  who  might  have  helped  Robert  if  only 
Nicol  had  been  reasonable.  As  it  was,  he  never  saw  the 
Gordons  again. 

But,  for  Robert  Burns,  there  could  only  have  been 
the  one  choice.  Nicol  might  be  crusty  and  unreasonable 
and  jealous,  but  Nicol  was  his  companion.  He  had 
chosen  him  to  go  on  this  journey.  He  had  listened  to  his 
"chat,"  while  the  chaise  jogged  along.  He  had  laughed 
with  him  in  the  inns  and  with  the  Crochallans.  He  had 
drunk  with  him  and  sung  with  him  and  repeated  his 
poems  to  him,  so  that  Nicol  was  nearer  to  him  than 
almost  anyone  else  in  the  world.  And,  for  dukes  and 
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duchesses,  though  they  might  help  him,  he  would  never 
desert  his  friend. 

The  chaise  jogged  on  and  Nicol  grumbled;  and  Rob- 
ert stopped  once  or  twice  more  and  visited  the  relations 
at  Kincardine,  and  went  to  Kilravock ;  and  finally  came 
to  Montrose  and  heard  of  the  poverty  of  the  Burnesses 
there.  And  all  the  time  Nicol  grumbled,  so  that  the  miles 
went  drearily  and  they  were  both  glad  when  the  smoke 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  proud  pile  of  the  Castle  came  in 
sight. 

But  one  thing  there  was  in  the  journey  which  always 
pleased  Robert  and  which  he  always  remembered  with  a 
kind  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness.  At  Cullen  they  took 
a  lad  into  the  chaise  to  guide  them  part  of  the  way  and 
Nicol,  forgetting  his  many  differences  with  Robert, 
asked  the  boy  if  he  knew  any  of  Mr.  Burns's  poems. 
The  boy  nodded.  He  knew  most  of  them,  it  seemed.  His 
father  had  made  him  read  them.  "But  I  like  best,"  he 
said,  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  although  it  made 
me  greet  when  my  father  had  me  read  it  to  my  mother." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the  chaise,  only  the 
clot-clot  of  the  horses'  feet  as  they  drove  nearer  home; 
while  Nicol  looked  over  the  country,  and  suddenly  Rob- 
ert "looked  at  my  face  intently,  and  patting  my  shoul- 
der, said,  'Well,  my  callant,  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
greeting  at  reading  the  poem;  it  made  me  greet  more 
than  once  when  I  was  writing  it  at  my  father's  fire- 
side.' " 

And  the  horses  trotted  on  as  Robert  wondered  if  the 
homage  of  the  common  people  was  not,  after  all,  better 
than  all  the  acclamations  of  the  polite. 

On  September  16th  they  drove  into  Edinburgh, 
where  Nicol  must  get  back  to  his  pupils,  and  Robert, 
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collecting  his  money  from  Creech,  see  May  Cameron 
through  her  confinement. 

But  there  were  other  things  to  do  besides  that.  Now 
that  there  seemed  less  chance  than  ever  of  his  getting  a 
post  in  the  Excise,  Robert  must  decide  one  way  or  the 
other  about  the  farm  at  Dalswinton.  Mr.  Patrick  Mil- 
ler, brother  of  Jl.ord  Glenlie,  a  director  of  banks  and  an 
inventor  of  many  useless  and  some  useful  things,  had 
already  drawn  Robert's  attention  to  the  farms  at 
Dalswinton.  The  estate,  which  Miller  had  recently  pur- 
chased, was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  At  first,  on  seeing 
it,  the  banker  had  seriously  considered  getting  rid  of 
it  straightaway.  But  a  few  days'  investigation  had  con- 
vinced him  that  something  could  be  done.  He  would 
drain  the  land.  He  would  open  up  all  kinds  of  new 
branches  of  agriculture.  He  would  put  decent  tenants 
into  the  farms.  One  of  his  tenants  should  be  Robert 
Burns. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  idea.  Already  Robert 
Burns  had  been  to  see  the  place  and,  although  he  had 
certainly  not  been  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Miller  was  anx- 
iously waiting  his  return  that  he  might  be  persuaded 
into  becoming  a  tenant. 

And  really,  Robert  thought,  there  was  nothing  else 
for  it.  When  he  drew  his  money  from  Creech  and  had 
paid  everyone  he  had  promised,  he  would  still  have  a 
little  more  than  £200.  Not  much  on  which  to  start  a 
farm.  Not  much,  but  it  might  be  enough! 

Consequently,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Miller,  apologizing  that  he  had  not  yet 
paid  a  second  visit  to  the  estate  and  telling  him  that  he 
would  do  so  in  the  very  near  future.  But  first,  he  said, 
he  must  square  up  with  Creech,  which  might  take  till 
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the  autumn  and  then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Miller  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  him. 

He  could  not  decide.  If  only  someone  had  got  him 
an  Excise  post.  But  there  was  no  Excise  post.  He  had, 
far  too  long,  battered  himself  against  people's  indif- 
ference. He  would  do  better  to  take  a  farm.  Yet  he  was 
frightened.  He  had  seen  too  often  the  havoc  the  land 
could  wreak  on  people.  He  had  seen  it  break  his  father. 
He  was  seeing  it  now  break  his  brother.  He  had  felt  its 
cruel  hands  on  himself.  But  what  else  was  he  to  do? 
His  own  small  fortune  would  be  swallowed  by  a  farm 
in  one  bad  season :  it  might  last  two  that  were  only 
indifferent. 

He  wanted  advice  and,  for  once,  such  men  as  Creech 
and  Mackenzie  and  Nicol  could  not  give  it  to  him.  He 
wanted  advice  from  someone  who  could  understand  his 
position,  who  could  see  how  he  stood  at  the  crossroads 
with  his  small  fortune — hating  the  idea  of  a  farm  and 
yet  not  knowing  what  else  he  could  do. 

He  wrote  to  Peggy  Chalmers,  a  relation  of  Hamil- 
ton's. He  was  half  in  love  with  Peggy,  though  not  in 
that  full-blooded  way  that  Jean  would  have  understood ; 
for  Peggy  was  small  and  attractive  and  neat  and  intelli- 
gent, and  somehow,  because  she  was  a  writer's  kins- 
woman, he  would  never  dare  to  be  rough  and  boisterous 
with  her,  would  perhaps  not  dream  of  holding  out  his 
hands  to  touch  her  breasts,  which  she,  anyway,  kept 
modestly  hidden. 

But  he  could  write.  He  could  tell  her  he  proposed  to 
look  at  the  place.  He  could  hint  that  he  was  not  sure  he 
was  doing  the  right  thing:  so  that  Peggy,  with  her 
family  good  sense,  would  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do 
.  .  .  what  any  young  man  who  was  not  a  poet  would  do. 

On   September  26th  he  wrote,  telling  her  that  on 
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Thursday  or  Friday  he  was  going  to  Dumfries  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Miller  about  his  farms.  And  then,  when  the  letter 
had  scarcely  been  posted,  Robert  knew  that  he  wanted 
to  marry  Peggy.  He  did  not  fool  himself.  He  did  not 
tell  himself  that  he  loved  her  with  the  passion  he  had 
loved  some  of  the  others.  He  wanted  to  marry  her  be- 
cause she  was  sane ;  because,  with  her  knowledge  of  life, 
she  would  keep  him  in  sane  paths,  where  so  many  of  his 
other  loves  would  send  him  ranting  and  raving  as  that 
village  lad  had  ranted  and  raved  in  the  past. 

But  now  he  was  growing  up.  Now  all  the  mad  years 
of  his  life  were  past.  He  must  put  away  childish  things. 
He  was  a  man.  Peggy  would  see  that  he  remained  a 
man.  Peggy  would  persuade  him  to  take  a  farm  at 
Dalswinton.  She  would  work  with  him  at  the  farm.  She 
would  see  to  it  that  he  was  cautious,  that  he  did  not  let 
himself  do  things  rashly.  She  would  see  that  he  made 
no  mistakes.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  sure 
he  was  that  marriage  with  Peggy  was  the  solution  to 
everything. 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  letter.  Instead, 
anxious  as  he  always  was  for  companionship,  he  sought 
out  a  young  doctor,  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Dunlop  called 
Adair,  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him  and,  in  the 
first  week  of  October,  mounted  beloved  Jenny  Geddes 
and  set  out. 

At  Stirling  they  met  Nicol,  staying  at  the  same  inn 
at  which  Robert  and  he  had  stayed  before.  They  sat  up 
late,  drinking  and  singing,  while  Robert  told  bawdy 
stories  and  presently  went  upstairs  and  smashed  the 
pane  on  which  he  had  written  the  indiscreet  lines.  They 
sat  up  most  of  the  night ;  for  it  was  all  very  well  setting 
out  to  marry  a  sensible  wife.  They  must  have  their 
farewell  dinner  and  party.  After  all,  Nicol  had  been 
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married  sixteen  years.  That  did  not  appear  to  prevent 
his  having  a  good  time. 

The  next  day,  weary-eyed  but  quietly  happy,  sure 
that  he  had  chosen  the  right  path,  Robert  with  Adair 
came  to  Harvieston.  Storms  raged  while  they  were  there, 
so  that  they  must  stay.  Adair  fell  in  love  with  Charlotte, 
Peggy's  cousin:  and  Robert  proposed  and  was  rejected 
— but  was  not  cast  down.  For  Peggy,  it  seemed,  loved 
another:  was,  in  fact,  secretly  betrothed  to  a  young 
lawyer  so  that  Robert,  let  into  the  secret,  felt  his  heart 
go  out  to  her  in  a  warmth  he  had  never  known  towards 
her  before.  Her  secret,  he  said,  was  safe  with  him.  He 
would  guard  it  with  his  life.  And  almost  at  once  he  was 
asking  her  her  advice,  as  a  friend — as  one  for  whom  he  had 
the  highest  respect  and  regard — but  still  as  a  friend, 
of  the  Dalswinton  project. 

She  told  him.  She  approved  of  the  idea  of  a  farm 
strongly.  It  was  what  he  should  do.  He  might  not  like 
it:  but  he  knew  of  the  work  of  farms.  Anyway,  it  was 
better  than  waiting  for  something  that  might  never 
turn  up. 

So  they  left  Harvieston,  and  Charlotte  and  Adair 
looked  at  each  other  fondly:  but  Robert  and  Peggy, 
their  hands  held  together,  knew  they  had  found  some- 
thing that  was  perhaps  more  precious  than  love  that 
burns  itself  out  in  a  dazzling  light,  something  that 
might  last  them  all  their  lives. 

They  went  on  to  visit  Mr.  Ramsey,  of  Ochtertyre, 
the  antiquary,  where  Robert  put  away  his  frivolity  and 
became  sedate  and  learned,  but  with  his  learning  illu- 
minated by  flashes  of  wit  as  he  talked  "with  the  last  of 
the  Scottish  line  of  Latinists  which  began  with  Bu- 
chanan and  ended  with  Gregory." 

Ramsey  was  charmed  with  him  so  that  years  after- 
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wards  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Currie :  "I  have  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  many  men  of  genius,  some  of  them  poets,  but  I 
never  witnessed  such  flashes  of  intellectual  brightness 
as  from  him,  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  sparks  of 
celestial  fire.  I  never  was  more  delighted  therefore  than 
with  his  company,  two  days'  tete-a-tete.  In  a  mixed 
company  I  should  have  made  little  of  him,  for,  to  use 
a  gamester's  phrase,  he  did  not  know  when  to  play  off 
and  when  to  play  on.  When  I  asked,  whether  the  Edin- 
burgh literati  had  mended  his  poems  by  their  criticisms, 
'Sir,'  said  he,  'these  gentlemen  remind  me  of  some  spin- 
sters in  my  country,  who  spin  their  thread  so  fine,  that 
it  is  neither  fit  for  weft  or  woof.'  " 

In  a  spirit  of  mutual  congratulation  the  poet  and  the 
antiquary  parted;  and  Robert  and  Adair  went  on  to 
the  Tower  of  Clackmannan,  where  old  Mrs.  Bruce,  an 
aged  dame  of  ninety,  kept  high  state  as  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  King  Robert  Bruce.  They  were  made 
mightily  welcome.  They  listened  to  the  old  lady's  rap- 
tures over  the  departed  Stuarts,  her  praises  of  Robert 
and  her  intolerance  of  the  new  gentry.  And  everything 
Robert  did  or  said,  as  he  shouted  down  her  ear-trumpet, 
pleased  Mrs.  Bruce  mightily. 

Presently  she  sent  for  King  Robert's  sword,  a  vast 
massive  thing  that  she  could  scarcely  hold,  and,  bidding 
Robert  and  Adair  to  kneel  down  before  her,  she  dubbed 
them  both  knights,  telling  them  she  had  a  better  right 
to  do  this  than  some  she  could  mention.  And,  although 
Robert  was  amused  by  the  pathetic  grandeur  of  the  old 
lady,  he  was  deeply  touched  as  he  took  her,  past  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  servants,  into  the  vast  ill-lighted 
dining-room  from  the  walls  of  which  the  portraits  of 
bygone  Stuarts  and  Bruces  looked  down  on  them. 

It  was  a  fabulous  meal  with  the  servants  moving  like 
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shadows  behind  them.  At  the  end  the  old  dame  rose, 
tottering  to  her  feet,  and  gave  them  the  toast  "Hooi 
Uncdos,"  the  words  that  shepherds  use  to  their  dogs 
when  they  tell  them  to  drive  away  strange  sheep.  Know- 
ing her  love  for  the  Stuarts,  Robert  and  Adair  did  not 
find  it  difficult  to  guess  to  whom  she  referred. 

The  young  men  rode  away.  They  came  to  Dunferm- 
line. They  found  the  place  where  the  Bruce  was  buried. 
They  found  it  neglected  and  almost  forgotten:  so  that 
Robert,  in  a  passion  of  fervor,  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  and  kissed  the  stones  above  the  grave ;  and  then, 
standing  up,  alarmed  poor  Adair  by  his  savage  con- 
demnation of  the  neglect  shown  in  Scotland  to  the 
people's  heroes. 

But  within  the  church  he  forgot  all  that.  He  forgot 
all  his  fury.  He  became  a  boy  again,  laughing  and  gay 
and  full  of  mad  pranks,  as  he  pushed  Adair  up  on  to 
the  cutty-stool  while  he  climbed  into  the  pulpit  and 
harangued  the  wretched  sinner  on  the  abominations  of 
fornication. 

They  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  out  of  their  eyes. 
They  laughed  for  mad  days  and  mad  nights  as  they 
came  near  to  Edinburgh.  They  laughed  as  though 
Robert  were  taking  a  hilarious  farewell  of  all  that  had 
been  Youth's.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  they  were  back 
in  the  Capital,  where  Robert  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Miller.  He  had  hoped — though  he  might  have  known 
that  the  hope  would  be  in  vain — that  there  might  be 
some  other  news;  that  someone — of  the  Atholes  or  the 
Gordons  perhaps — would  have  done  something  about 
the  Excise ;  for,  now  that  the  farm  in  Nithsdale  seemed 
daily  the  only  solution,  he  wanted  more  than  ever  to 
escape  from  that  solution.  He  was  not  a  farmer.  He 
knew  that.  He  knew  it  from  experience,  and  he  knew  it 
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from  some  intuitive  feeling  of  his  own  ...  a  certain 
knowledge  that  the  only  part  of  agriculture  that  ap- 
pealed to  him  was  the  part  that  would  never  make 
money:  the  poetry  of  the  trees  and  the  streams;  the 
slow,  plodding  horses ;  and  the  little,  helpless  birds.  But, 
now  that  there  was  nothing  else  likely,  he  dared  not 
refuse  Miller.  He  must  take  whatever  chances  were 
offered.  It  was  only  a  part  of  his  cursed  fate  that  the 
only  chance  was  to  rehabilitate  himself  on  a  back- 
breaking  farm. 

Yet,  though,  in  the  end,  he  might,  be  forced  to  take 
the  farm,  he  would  not  hurry.  He  would  stay  as  long  as 
he  could  in  Edinburgh — he  must  stay,  anyway,  till  he 
was  clear  of  Creech — and  hope  that  somehow  the  mir- 
acle of  the  Excise  would  happen.  So  he  wrote  to  Miller, 
promising  he  would  visit  the  farm  in  a  few  days.  And, 
because  he  intended  to  stay  as  long  as  he  could,  he 
moved  out  of  Nicol's  room  and  went  to  live  with  Wil- 
liam Cruickshank,  a  colleague  of  Nicol's,  in  St.  James's 
Square. 

He  had  received  another  letter  at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  heard  from  Miller.  Gilbert  had  written  that 
Jean,  the  little  twin  girl,  was  dead.  Somehow,  although 
it  was  by  "careless,  murdering  mischance"  that  the 
child  had  died,  Robert  could  not  be  very  unhappy.  He 
had  hardly  known  the  child.  What  life  there  had  been 
for  it  to  anticipate  could  have  been  nothing  but  of  the, 
harshest.  Besides — writing  to  Richmond,  on  holiday  at 
Mauchline — he  confessed  that  he  had  hopes  that  Jean's 
place  would  soon  be  filled  again.  ".  .  .  Let  me  know  the 
news  of  Armour's  family,  if  the  world  begin  to  talk  of 
Jean's  appearance  in  any  way." 

Children,  he  seemed  to  argue,  were  like  arrows,  and 
blessed  was  the  man  who  had  his  quiver  full. 
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In  a  week  he  set  out  for  Nithsdale.  He  saw  the  land 
and  felt  miserable  about  it.  He  seemed  to  know  now 
that  he  could  not  escape.  He  wrote  sadly  to  Peggy : 

"I  have  been  at  Dumfries,  and  at  one  visit  more  shall  be 
decided  about  a  farm  in  that  country.  I  am  rather  hopeless 
in  it;  but"  [as  a  bright,  last  desperate  alternative  came  to 
his  mind]  "as  my  brother  is  an  excellent  farmer,  and  is,  be- 
sides, an  exceedingly  prudent,  sober  man  ...  I  am  determined, 
if  my  Dumfries  business  fail  me,  to  return  into  partnership 
with  him,  and  at  our  leisure  take  another  farm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

He  could  write  reasonably  enough  to  Peggy,  who  was 
sane  and  reasonable  as  only  a  decent  woman  could  be; 
but,  in  his  heart,  he  felt  utter  despair.  He  knew,  he  was 
certain,  that  no  good  could  ever  come  of  taking  a  farm. 
He  knew  himself  as  others  would  never  know  him  ...  as 
one  who  could  not  tolerate  the  drudgery  and  the  loneli- 
ness and  the  long  hours  of  a  farmer's  life.  He  rebelled 
against  it.  He  rebelled  against  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  that  he  had  seen  in  his  father.  .  .  .  But  nothing  else 
offered.  He  must  wait.  He  must  settle  with  Creech.  He 
would  postpone  his  decision  as  long  as  he  could. 
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So  he  went  back  to  the  Crochallans.  He  hurled  him- 
self, with  a  greater  wildness  than  before,  into  their 
doings.  He  spent  long  hours  in  Dawney  Douglas's  with 
Johnson,  at  work  on  the  Museum;  and,  when  they  had 
talked  till  they  could  talk  no  more,  when  they  had  drunk 
till  their  heads  were  tired,  they  would  return  to  his  new 
lodgings  in  St.  James's  Square,  where  Cruickshank  had 
a  harpsichord  and  a  musical  daughter  who  was  only  too 
willing  to  spend  her  time  gazing  at  Robert  and  playing 
him  tunes.  For  Robert  was  in  earnest  about  The 
Musical  Museum.  With  Johnson,  he  believed  emphat- 
ically that  the  real  music  of  Scotland  was  the  music  of 
the  old  folk  songs,  the  music  of  his  "compeers,  the  rustic 
inmates  of  the  hamlet,"  that  had,  often  enough,  never 
been  transcribed  to  paper  but  had  been  handed  down 
from  mouth  to  mouth  .  .  .  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, as  the  maidens  pressed  at  the  teats  of  the  cows 
and  the  milk  squirted  into  the  pails.  These  vulgar  songs 
— and  he  meant  "vulgar"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
— were  the  songs  of  which  Scotland  must  be  made 
aware ;  the  songs  that  were  the  birthright  of  Scots.  The 
words  of  many  had  been  lost.  Some  of  them  had,  per- 
haps, never  had  any  words.  To  both  of  these  Robert 
supplied  all  that  was  missing :  and  supplied  it  proudly, 
asking  no  payment.  To  save  the  songs  of  Scotland  he 
regarded  as  his  duty  and  privilege.  Payment  would  have 
been  sacrilege.  .  .  .  And  that  was  an  attitude  that  suited 
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Johnson  and  his  colleague  Clarke,  the  organist,  very 
well. 

With  Creech  he  felt  differently.  He  had  a  bargain 
with  Creech.  The  poems  had  been  published  (so  it  had 
been  advertised)  "for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  author." 
Yet,  so  far,  the  author  had  received  only  the  money  he 
had  collected  directly  himself.  According  to  his  reckon- 
ing, Creech  should  have  another  £500  for  him.  He  must 
wait — and  he  was  not  sorry  to  wait — until  Creech  paid 
out.  So  the  days  passed  with  Johnson,  and  the  nights 
passed  in  drinking  and  singing  with  Nicol  and  Ainslie, 
followed  by  pleasant  interludes  with  Jenny  Clow,  whom 
he  had  installed  in  May's  place  and  who  loved  him  as 
dearly  as  any  of  the  others. 

October  passed.  In  November  he  thought  of  depart- 
ing. But  what  was  the  use?  There  was  nothing  to  go  to 
Mossgiel  for.  There  was,  indeed,  reason  to  keep  away; 
for  Jean  was  near  her  time  again  and  old  Armour  was 
snorting  like  a  war-horse,  threatening  all  kinds  of  dire 
penalties  if  Jean  disgraced  the  home  again.  So  Robert 
stayed  where  he  was  and  grew  more  depressed,  a  man 
without  anchorage,  without  seeming  aim.  He  had 
dropped  or  been  dropped  by  most  of  his  influential 
friends.  And  he  was  not  the  man  to  beg  them  to  reinstate 
him  in  their  favor. 

There  were  still,  however,  less  mighty  people  who 
were  delighted  with  him.  He  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
parties  of  those  who  hovered  on  the  edge  of  society.  To 
such  a  party,  weary  and  dispirited,  he  went  on  Decem- 
ber 4th.  Miss  Nimmo,  the  hostess,  was  an  elderly  lady, 
a  friend  of  Peggy's,  with  a  brother  who  held  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Excise.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
brother's  position,  it  was  worth  Robert's  while  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  In  past  months  he  would  have  gone 
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eagerly.  He  would  have  imagined  that  Mr.  Nimmo  had 
only  to  see  him  to  know  that  he  was  the  very  man  they 
had  been  seeking  for  the  Excise.  Now  he  went  in  no 
such  state  of  elation.  The  weary  waiting,  the  procrasti- 
nation of  Creech,  the  appalling  proposal  of  the  farm 
in  Nithsdale,  perhaps  even  the  refusal  by  Peggy  ...  all 
these  things  had  plunged  him  lower  than  he  had  ever 
been,  as  he  set  out  on  the  short  walk  to  Alison's  Square. 

And  at  first  nothing  happened  to  lift  him  out  of  his 
despondency.  The  guests  at  Miss  Nimmo's  were  the 
same  people,  or  the  same  kind  of  people  he  had  been 
meeting  for  weeks.  True,  they  were  pleased  with  him. 
True,  they  flattered  him  by  their  asking  him  to  criticize 
their  own  poems;  but,  by  this  time,  Robert  had  gotten 
fairly  weary  of  that  kind  of  flattery  which,  as  a  rule, 
meant  only  a  great  deal  of  work  for  himself  and  very 
often  not  even  the  gratitude  of  those  he  had  criticized. 

But  he  behaved  himself  well.  He  even  talked  with 
some  of  his  old  fire:  and,  before  half  the  evening  was 
out,  he  found  himself  sitting  next  to  a  young  married 
woman — a  Mrs.  MacLehose,  he  understood — with  ripe, 
tempting  breasts  and  hair  of  that  golden  color  which 
had  never  failed  to  fill  him  with  love  and  wonder  and 
admiration.  And  the  lady,  apparently,  admired  him. 
Her  eyes  yearned  at  him.  When,  for  a  moment,  he 
caught  them  looking  deep  into  his,  they  were  not  drawn 
away,  so  that  his  pulse  raced  more  swiftly  and  the  silly 
little  cup  of  tea  shook  in  his  hand,  while  Mrs.  Mac- 
Lehose, still  gazing  at  him,  told  him  how,  for  weeks,  she 
had  been  longing  to  meet  him. 

He  was  enchanted.  Here,  his  heart  cried,  was  a 
woman — a  lady  at  that — who  did  not  wait  for  him  (a 
poor  peasant)  to  make  the  first  clumsy  thrust  but  who 
told  him  herself,   frankly   and   openly,   that  she  had 
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wanted  to  meet  him.  Here  was  a  woman  who  was — she 
said  so — it  must  be  true — a  poet;  a  woman  who  had 
been  shamefully  treated  by  the  world;  a  woman  who 
even  now,  her  soft,  golden  hair  shining  in  the  candle- 
light, was  rising  from  her  chair,  telling  him  that  she 
must  be  going  home  to  see  to  her  children. 

He  almost  protested.  He  almost  told  her  that  such 
an  one  as  herself  should  have  nothing  so  tiring  and  try- 
ing to  see  to.  Children  should  be  looked  after  by  serv- 
ants. Almost,  but  not  quite;  for  he  was  still  a  peasant 
...  as  he  always  would  be :  as,  in  the  end,  Agnes  Mac- 
Lehose  would  find  fault  with  him  for  being. 

But  the  lady  herself  was  not  going  to  lose  him.  Her 
yellow  hair  still  shining,  her  eyes  dancing  in  his,  she 
begged  him  that  he  would  give  her  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing tea  with  her  on  Thursday,  to-day  being  Tuesday. 
Her  house  was  tiny,  but  easy  to  find.  It  was  in  the  Pot- 
terrow.  She  would  look  out  for  him.  And,  in  a  ripple 
of  fair  curls,  a  swaying  of  inviting  breasts,  she  was 
gone:  while  Miss  Nimmo  and  the  elderly  ladies,  not  al- 
together pleased,  gathered  round  Robert,  telling  him 
what  a  conquest  he  had  made,  expatiating  on  Nancy's 
(they  called  her  Nancy)  poetry;  and,  in  answer  to  Rob- 
ert's questioning,  unfolding  the  whole  sad  story  of  the 
entrancing  Nancy's  life. 

It  was  a  sad  story.  It  was  the  kind  of  story  towards 
which  Robert  was  bound  to  be  sympathetic.  And  when 
the  victim  of  the  story  was  a  poetess — who  had  golden 
hair  and  a  laughing,  sweet  voice  and,  he  was  convinced, 
a  desire  to  be  loved — Robert  was  overwhelmed.  All  his 
depression  was  gone.  Here  he  had  been,  not  two  hours 
ago,  not  knowing  that  the  delicious  Nancy  existed. 
Here  he  had  been,  plunged  in  gloom  .  . .  and  now,  sud- 
denly, by  the  advent  of  beauty,  he  was  raised  on  high. 
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He  could  scarcely  wait  until  Thursday.  He  was  so 
excited  that  he  could  not  sleep.  Instead  he  lit  a  candle 
and  wrote  a  long  and  amusing  letter  to  Hamilton,  whom 
he  had  neglected  and  who  had  been  laid  low  with  the 
gout. 

"Above  all  things,'*  he  wrote,  "as  I  understand  you  are 
in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with  that  Boanerges  of  gospel  pow- 
ers, Father  Auld,  be  earnest  with  him  that  he  will  wrestle 
in  prayer  for  you,  that  you  may  see  the  vanity  of  vanities 
in  trusting  to,  or  even  practising  the  casual  moral  works  of 
charity,  humanity,  generosity  and  forgiveness  of  things,  which 
you  practised  so  flagrantly  that  it  was  evident  you  delighted 
in  them,  neglecting,  or  perhaps  profanely  despising,  the  whole- 
some doctrine  of  faith  without  works,  the  only  anchor  of  sal- 
vation. A  hymn  of  thanksgiving  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
highly  becoming  from  you  at  present,  and  in  my  zeal  for  your 
well-being,  I  earnestly  press  on  you  to  be  diligent  in  chaunting 
over  the  two  inclosed  pieces  of  sacred  poesy.  .  . . — Yours  in 
the  Lord, 

Robt.  Burns/' 

The  house  in  St.  James's  Square  echoed  with  Rob- 
ert's laughter  as  he  enclosed  the  "sacred"  pieces  and 
sealed  down  the  letter.  They  were  two  of  the  bawdiest 
poems  he  ever  wrote. 

And,  meanwhile,  Mrs.  MacLehose  was  waiting  for 
her  poet.  She  was  pretty,  as  Robert  had  seen.  She  was 
moderately  intelligent,  as  he  had  been  too  enamored 
to  see.  And  she  was  a  grass  widow  of  thirty,  ready  and 
eager  to  be  falling  in  love,  more  particularly  with  such 
a  man  as  the  "Ayrshire  Ploughman"  with  his  haunting 
dark  eyes,  his  eminent  friends,  his  look  of  tragedy  from 
the  bowed  shoulders,  and — his  reputation  as  a  seducer 
of  women. 

For  Nancy  MacLehose  was  not  without  practice  in 
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such  things.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Glasgow  sur- 
geon. When  Nancy  was  eight  her  mother  had  died.  Five 
years  later  her  elder  sister  had  followed  her  mother, 
and  Nancy,  at  thirteen,  was  left  the  only  female  in  the 
doctor's  house.  By  the  time  she  was  sixteen  she  was  a 
noted  flirt.  The  young  bloods  of  Glasgow  gathered  at 
the  surgeon's  house.  Nancy  delighted  them  but  de- 
lighted her  father  less,  so  he  packed  her  off  to  a  finish- 
ing school  in  Edinburgh,  as  much  to  save  her  from  the 
consequences  of  her  own  amorousness  as  to  add  to  her 
education.  At  eight  o'clock  one  morning  Mr.  Craig 
deposited  his  daughter  in  the  coach  at  the  Black  Bull. 
He  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  she  was  the 
only  passenger.  Had  he  made  inquiries  he  would  have 
discovered,  with  less  satisfaction,  that  every  other  seat 
in  the  coach  had  been  booked  by  young  Mr.  MacLehose, 
a  writer  of  Glasgow,  that  he  might,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening  (if  the  coach  was  punc- 
tual), be  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Nancy. 

In  six  months  time  Nancy  returned  from  her  school 
to  the  arms  of  MacLehose.  To  the  concerted  protests 
of  her  family  she  married  him  almost  at  once  and  found 
that  the  ardent  wooer  of  the  coach  was  appallingly 
cruel,  appallingly  jealous  and  a  hideous  bully.  She  gave 
birth  to  three  children  and  conceived  a  fourth.  Nancy 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  Her  husband  had  already  made 
arrangements  to  leave  her.  The  children — those  already 
born — were  scattered  among  relations.  That  one  yet 
to  be  born  would  have  the  same  fate.  At  twenty  Nancy 
was  back  with  Surgeon  Craig.  Marriage  had  been  a 
failure.  She  lived  with  her  father  for  only  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  died,  leaving  her  a  very  small 
annuity  with  which,  more  to  escape  her  husband  and  his 
relatives  than  for  any  other  reason,  she  went  to  Edin- 
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burgh,  where  she  had  two  distant  relations — Lord  Craig 
and  Lord  Dreghorn.  Her  husband,  furious  that  she  had 
shown  so  much  independence,  at  first  tried  to  stage  a 
reconciliation.  But  Nancy,  remembering  the  bully, 
would  have  none  of  it.  He  tried  next  to  win  sympathy. 
He  would,  he  said,  go  to  Jamaica.  She  would  never 
hear  of  him  again.  Would  she  meet  him  but  once  as  a 
token  of  those  happy  days  they  had  had  together? 

She  would  not.  Nor  would  she,  in  answer  to  threats, 
live  in  Glasgow  and  care  for  the  children.  She  liked  the 
children:  but  she  loathed  Glasgow  and  the  people  who 
lived  there.  If  she  had  the  children  they  must  come  to 
Edinburgh. 

They  came.  The  MacLehose  relations,  exhausted  by 
the  young  tribe,  were  only  too  glad  to  see  the  back  of 
them.  Nancy  collected  them,  stuck  out  her  chin,  and 
went  to  collect  some  money.  She  got  it.  In  all  she  col- 
lected £18  a  year:  £10  from  the  Glasgow  Faculty  of 
Procurators  and  £8  from  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  To  this  she  added  her  tiny  annuity  and 
another  small  amount  from  Lord  Craig — her  cousin — 
who  visited  her  as  regularly  as  was  expedient  in  the 
little  house  in  the  Potterrow. 

And  so,  with  a  courage  that  has  too  often  been  mini- 
mized, little  Mrs.  MacLehose  set  to  work  to  rear  her 
young  family  and  keep  up  appearances,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  enter  literary  society.  She  had  a  great  desire 
— her  greatest  desire — that  she  should  rival  the  proud 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  She  was  largely  self-taught,  as  was 
the  Duchess.  Her  wit  was — she  was  persuaded — as  keen. 
Her  beauty,  though  of  a  different  nature,  as  great.  And, 
unlike  the  Duchess,  she  was  tragic. 

People  flocked  round  her.  My  Lord  Craig  discreetly 
brought  her  visitors.  The  Reverend  John  Kemp,  Minis- 
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ter  of  the  Tolbooth,  and  not  above  having  an  eye  for  a 
pretty  woman,  was  a  regular  visitor.  Miss  Nimmo,  the 
blue-stocking,  found  her  gay  and  amusing.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  just  as  she  had  one  foot  in  the  house 
of  Society,  her  miserable  husband  drank  himself  into  the 
Fleet  Prison!  His  family  rescued  him  and  despatched 
him  to  Jamaica,  whence  he  wrote  magnificent  letters, 
hinting  of  great  prosperity  and  the  shame  it  was  to 
him  that  his  wife  should  insist  on  living  on  charity. 

That  was  enough  for  the  Procurators,  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  That  Mrs.  MacLehose  had  received  no  more 
than  a  report  of  wealth  mattered  not  one  jot.  The  hus- 
band had  said  he  was  wealthy.  How  the  wife  got  her 
share  was  not  their  concern.  They  cut  off  supplies  and 
the  loss  of  the  £18  a  year  made  all  the  difference  between 
"managing"  and  abject  poverty. 

But  still  she  kept  her  head  high.  She  wrote  to  her  hus- 
band. She  hardly  expected  an  answer.  Her  expectation 
was  correct.  Lord  Craig,  legally  wary,  wrote  also.  The 
result  was  the  same.  Perhaps  not  cheerfully,  but  at  any 
rate  nobly,  Craig  increased  his  allowance  by  the  £18. 

And  it  was  in  that  state  that  Nancy  met  Robert.  For 
months  she  had  hoped  to  meet  him.  On  his  first  arrival 
in  Edinburgh  she  had  fulminated  against  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon  that  a  woman  like  her  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  this  great  man  under  her  wing.  She  had 
begged  her  cousin,  Craig,  to  secure  her  an  invitation. 
But  Craig,  remembering  Nancy's  own  amorousness  and 
remembering  the  tales  he  had  heard  of  Burns  (not  to 
mention  the  writ  served  in  Edinburgh  in  respect  of  May 
Cameron)  had  evaded  her  entreaties.  Yet,  at  last,  little 
Mrs.  MacLehose  had  persuaded  dear  Miss  Nimmo  to 
invite  them  together.  Now  she  had  talked  with  him !  Now 
she  had  looked  into  his  eyes !  She  had  seen  there  a  mes- 
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sage  that,  she  knew,  was  only  for  her.  She  hoped  he  had 
seen  a  similar  message  in  her  own.  She  was  in  a  twitter 
of  excitement  as  she  thought  of  Thursday,  when  Mr. 
Burns  would  take  his  tea  with  her.  She  planned — and 
replanned  the  setting  of  the  room.  She  wondered,  and 
wondered  again,  as  to  how  she  should  do  her  hair.  She 
hesitated,  decided  .  .  .  hesitated  again  and  decided  again 
what  gown  she  would  wear :  for  on  Thursday  she  would 
meet  again  one  who  would  be  dearer  to  her  than  the 
world. 

They  were  the  same  age,  were  they  not?  They  were 
both  poets!  (Though  she  rather  blushed  at  that,  for 
she  had  few  illusions  about  her  own  poetry.)  They  both 
came  from  the  west.  They  were  both  of  them  the  victims 
of  unhappy  circumstances.  For — yes — Nancy  knew  all 
about  May  and  the  writ;  and  she  knew — at  least  she 
had  heard — that  there  had  been  similar  trouble  before. 
But  she  was  a  poetess:  she  was  broadminded:  she  rea- 
lized the  price  women  who  had  the  honor  to  minister  to 
genius  must  pay. 

She  waited  .  .  .  she  lived  for  Thursday. 

It  came:  and  with  it  a  note  that  brought  the  world 
tumbling  about  her  ears.  For  Mr.  Burns  was  mightily 
disappointed.  Owing  to  business  he  would  not  be  able 
to  avail  himself  of  her  kind  invitation. 

But  she  was  not  finished.  Years  of  dealing  with  the 
vagaries  and  delinquencies  of  her  husband  had  hard- 
ened her  to  disappointments,  even  as  deep  as  this.  She 
took  his  note  to  her  table  and  kept  the  messenger  wait- 
ing while,  pretty  gold  head  bent  over  her  writing,  she 
sent  Mr.  Burns  an  invitation  for  Saturday  night. 

In  an  hour  his  reply  was  in  her  hands.  Her  eyes  swam 
as  she  looked  at  his  dear,  wonderful  writing.  The  paper 
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trembled  in  her  hand.  If  only  their  lives  had  been  cast 
in  the  same  place  from  the  first.  Then,  instead  of  the 
ghastly  mistakes  each  had  made,  they  might  have  been 
together  from  the  beginning.  For  Mr.  Burns  had  ac- 
cepted her  invitation.  On  Saturday  she  was  to  expect 
him.  He  embraced  "the  opportunity  with  the  greatest 
pleasure." 

But  he  continued  more  sadly,  more  soberly,  he  would 
leave  the  Capital  in  a  week  and  not  be  returning  for 
two  years:  he  would  ever  regret  that  he  had  so  lately 
got  an  acquaintance  he  would  ever  esteem :  and  in  whose 
welfare  he  would  ever  be  warmly  interested. 

There  was  more  to  it.  The  yellow  head  shone  in  the 
candles  as  she  read  the  enchanting  words.  He  had  heard 
she  was  a  poet;  Miss  Nimmo  had  sung  her  praises.  He 
would,  he  swore,  like  to  send  her  a  few  poetic  trifles. 
.  .  .  Trifles?  She  tossed  her  head.  Trifles  from  the  Ayr- 
shire Poet !  Not  if  she  knew  it.  .  .  .  And  he  ended  by 
telling  her  that  "there  are  scarcely  two  people  on  earth" 
(Miss  Nimmo  being  the  other)  "by  whom  it  would  mor- 
tify me  to  be  forgotten,  though  at  the  distance  of  nine 
score  miles." 

Delightful  words  and  sentiments,  thought  Nancy  .  .  . 
though  it  had  hardly  been  necessary  to  include  old  Miss 
Nimmo. 

She  waited  for  Saturday.  The  room  was  arranged 
again.  The  cushions  were  re-placed.  The  candles  were 
altered  in  their  positions.  Again  she  sat  before  her 
mirror,  dressing  her  hair,  pondering  over  what  they 
would  say  to  each  other.  It  was  all  very  exhilarating. 
And  the  little  house  in  the  Potterrow  was  gay  with 
flowers:  and  the  Edinburgh  edition  was  placed  more 
conspicuously  in  the  position  of  honor.  And  Nancy 
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MacLehose  waited  for  a  Saturday  that  seemed  a  mighty 
long  time  a-coming. 

It  never  came.  Or  rather,  a  Saturday  came:  but  not 
the  Saturday  Nancy  was  awaiting.  For,  late  on  Friday 
night,  Mr.  Burns,  having  been  to  a  party,  took  a  cab 
home  and,  perhaps  not  being  too  clear-sighted  himself, 
engaged  a  driver  who  was  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of 
intoxication.  At  any  rate,  as  Robert  was  descending  he 
upset  the  cab,  the  poet  and  Nancy's  Saturday.  In- 
stead of  Robert,  she  received  one  of  his  beautifully 
written  letters : 

"I  can  say  with  truth,  madam,  that  I  never  met  with  a  per- 
son in  my  life  whom  I  more  anxiously  wished  to  meet  again 
than  yourself.  To-night  I  was  to  have  had  that  very  great 
pleasure;  I  was  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  but  an  unlucky 
fall  from  a  coach  has  so  bruised  one  of  my  knees  that  I  can't 
stir  my  leg;  so  if  I  don't  see  you  again,  I  shall  not  rest  in 
my  grave  for  chagrin.  I  was  vexed  to  the  soul  I  had  not  seen 
you  sooner;  I  determined  to  cultivate  your  friendship  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  religion;  but  thus  has  Fortune  ever  served  me. 
I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  Edinburgh  without  seeing 
you.  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it — I  am  strangely  taken 
with  some  people,  nor  am  I  often  mistaken.  You  are  a  stranger 
to  me;  but  I  am  an  odd  being;  some  yet  unnamed  feelings, 
things,  not  principles,  but  better  than  whims,  carry  me  farther 
than  boasted  reason  ever  did  a  philosopher. — Farewell !  every 
happiness  be  yours ! 

Robert  Burns/' 

It  seemed  so  terribly  final.  That  "Farewell!"  might 
have  finished  many  another  lady's  secret  hopes.  But 
Nancy  read  more  than  the  "Farewell!"  Perhaps  she 
hardly  noticed  the  "Farewell!"  as  she  read  again  and 
again:  "I  determined  to  cultivate  your  friendship  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  religion." 

Friendship  ?  She  smiled.  She  knew  Mr.  Burns  had  not 
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meant  friendship.  And  again  she  kept  the  messenger 
waiting  while  she  sat  down  and  poured  out  her  soul — 
or  as  much  as  she  dared — and  enclosed  some  verses  for 
the  poor,  sick  man  to  condemn.  And  wrote  feverishly, 
"Were  I  your  sister  I  would  call  and  see  you":  and 
wondered,  even  as  she  wrote  it,  if  she  would  dare  to 
call  to  see  him  anyway.  If  he  had  been  someone  else, 
if  he  had  been  a  city  man,  she  would  not  have  hesitated. 
But  he  was  a  peasant  from  Ayrshire :  someone  who  had 
lived  a  life  that,  she  remembered  from  Glasgow  days, 
Was  strangely  different  from  the  lives  led  in  cities.  And 
yet,  offend  him  or  not!  he  should  not  leave  until  she 
had  seen  him. 

She  sent  off  the  letter.  Sadly,  she  put  away  the  tea- 
cups that  should  have  been  sanctified  by  his  lips.  She 
blew  out  the  candles  and,  stepping  daintily — a  civilized 
fairy,  though  rather  a  substantial  one — went  up  to  bed. 

Meanwhile  Robert  had  read  her  letter  and  was  lying 
with  his  leg  on  a  cushion  (the  knee-cap  was  hurt)  and 
was  fuming  and  swearing  because  now,  when  at  last  he 
had  found  a  woman  of  intelligence  he  could  love  and 
who  would  love  him,  he  was  chained  to  a  chair. 

He  tried  reading  the  Bible.  Dr.  Wood,  who  was  in 
charge,  had  prescribed  that  as  well  as  good  port.  But 
the  Bible  threw  him  into  a  state  of  the  most  extreme 
nervous  excitement.  The  grand  stories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment became  all  embroiled  and  entangled  with  the 
dreary  mouthings  of  the  Old  Light  ministers.  He  grew 
more  and  more  depressed.  Alone,  he  longed  for  some- 
one to  talk  to.  But  Cruickshank  and  Nicol  were  thrash- 
ing their  pupils ;  while  Ainslie  and  Clarke  and  Johnson 
had  their  work  to  attend  to.  If  only  he  had  Peggy  here 
with  him:  Peggy,  with  cool,  competent,  strong  little 
hands  to  put  his  pillows  to  rights ;  Peggy,  with  her  sane 
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head  and  her  good  advice,  to  which  in  the  past  he  had 
not  always  listened. 

On  Wednesday  he  wrote  to  her,  telling  her  how  he 
longed  for  her  company  and  sending  the  Banks  of  the 
Devon  to  be  handed  to  Charlotte.  "The  Ochel-Hills  you 
shall  probably  have  next  week  for  yourself." 

But  writing  to  Peggy  was  not  enough.  The  note  from 
Mrs.  MacLehose  still  lay  on  his  table.  While  that  was 
unanswered  Robert  could  not  go  back  to  the  Bible. 
He  took  up  his  pen.  Now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
since  he  met  Mary,  he  set  himself  out  to  woo.  Jean  had 
never  needed  any  wooing.  He  had,  as  he  thought  of  it, 
led  her  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  He  read  the  note 
again.  He  remembered  the  entrancing  hair  of  the  little 
lady  who  had  sat  by  his  side  at  Miss  Nimmo's.  He  re- 
membered the  tragic  story  he  had  heard  of  her.  His 
heart  yearned  for  her.  Were  it  not  for  his  cursed  leg 
he  would  be  away  to  her  to  tell  her  of  his  love  in  person. 
As  it  was,  a  letter  must  suffice. 

It  was  a  bold,  splendid  letter.  It  set  Mrs.  MacLehose 
all  of  a  flutter.  If  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt  in  her 
heart  that  she  loved  Robert  that  doubt  was  dispelled 
as,  by  the  light  of  candles,  in  her  tiny  drawing-room, 
the  words,  the  brave  words,  leapt  at  her  from  the  page: 
"I  swear  solemnly  [in  all  the  tenor  of  my  former  oath] 
to  remember  you  in  all  the  pride  and  warmth  of  friend- 
ship— till  I  cease  to  be!  To-morrow,  and  every  day, 
till  I  see  you,  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

Reading  the  letter,  Mrs.  MacLehose  must  have  la- 
mented, even  louder  than  Robert,  that  they  had  not 
met  sooner. 

But  the  next  day,  thoughts  of  women — whether 
widows  or  Peggys — were  rushed  out  of  Robert's  mind 
by  the  news,  brought  by  Dr.  Wood,  that  the  great 
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Henry  Dundas  was  dead.  Dr.  Wood  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hay,  the  barrister.  Together  they  suggested  to 
Robert  that  he  might  bring  himself  favorably  before  the 
most  powerful  family  in  Scotland  by  writing  some  kind 
of  Funeral  Elegy.  To  do  so  might  win  the  approbation 
of  the  family  who,  in  return,  could  easily  obtain  Robert 
a  post  in  the  Excise. 

Charles  Hay  and  "Lang  Sandy"  Wood  tried  their 
hardest:  but  they  were  up  against  the  same  "stubborn 
pride"  in  Robert  that  he  himself  had  seen  make  such  a 
disaster  of  his  father's  life.  And  with  himself  it  was  of  an 
even  more  obstinate  kind.  His  poetry  he  had  always  re- 
garded as  a  thing  private,  from  which  he  did  not  ex- 
pect, hardly  even  wanted,  to  make  money.  He  would 
write  what  pleased  him,  when  it  pleased  him,  for  them 
that  pleased  him.  He  would  write  for  the  Bachelors  or 
the  Fornicators  or  the  Crochallans.  He  would  write  for 
Nancy  or  Peggy  or  Jean  or  dear,  unforgotten  Mary. 
But  what  he  wrote  he  would  write  for  love.  Poetry  and 
a  post  in  the  Excise  and  singing  the  virtues  of  a  dead 
politician  were  not  compatible.  He  could  never  do  it. 

But,  in  the  end,  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  persuaded 
him.  He  fumed.  He  wanted  to  get  out  of  his  chair  and 
get  up.  He  wanted  to  escape  from  their  horribly  sensible 
arguments.  For  once,  though,  he  could  not  escape.  So  he 
wrote  the  Elegy.  He  did  not  like  it.  But  then,  he  had 
never  expected  to  like  it.  He  sent  it  to  Hay,  who  gave 
it  to  Wood,  who  took  it  to  the  house  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Dundas's  son. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  it.  It  was  never  acknowl- 
edged. The  Solicitor-General  never  thanked  the  Ayr- 
shire Ploughman,  and  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman  never 
forgave  the  Solicitor-General. 

But  the  ignoring  of  the  poem  did  give  him  some  kind 
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of  perverse  satisfaction.  It  did  enable  him  to  point  out 
to  Sandy  and  Charles  Hay  the  bitter  waste  of  effort 
and  hope,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  composing  such  things. 
In  fact,  it  proved — to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least — 
that  all  he  had  said  had  been  perfectly  right  and  that 
Sandy  and  Hay  had  been  equally  wrong. 

He  had  sent  his  letter  to  Mrs.  MacLehose  on  the 
Wednesday.  On  Sunday  she  replied.  Robert,  reading 
her  reply,  knew  that  his  own  letter  had  alarmed  her. 
He  had,  in  his  exuberance,  in  his  gratitude  at  escape 
from  the  Book  of  Joshua,  in  his  memory — probably  ex- 
aggerated— of  her  warmth  towards  him  at  their  one 
meeting,  written  more  than  a  lady  would  expect.  He 
must  collect  himself.  He  must  remember  that,  with  a 
•poetic  widow,  he  could  not  behave  as  he  could  with  a 
laboring  farmer's  daughter  at  Mauchline.  For  Mrs. 
MacLehose  had  reminded  him  that,  though  practically 
a  widow,  she  was  still  a  married  woman,  and  he  must 
not  pay  his  addresses  to  a  married  woman.  If,  however, 
she  had  continued,  if,  like  Jacob,  he  cared  to  wait  for 
seven  years  and  then,  at  the  end,  be  disappointed.  .  . . 

It  was  a  courtesan's  letter.  It  was  the  kind  of  letter 
that  no  other  woman  whom  Robert  had  known  could 
have  written :  for  all  the  women  Robert  had  known  had 
loved  him  too  much  to  value  their  fair  name  above  his 
love.  In  any  other  he  would  have  been  angry.  He  would 
have  been  disgusted  by  the  notice  warning  him  off  the 
grass,  and  the  whisper  telling  him  that,  presently,  when 
no  one  was  looking,  he  might  step  on  to  it  again. 

With  Nancy  he  was  not  angry.  Nor  was  he  disgusted. 
He  was  too  fascinated,  too  excited;  remembering  that 
sad  story  about  her  distressing  life.  So  he  wrote  to  her 
at  great  length.  He  teased  her.  He  played  with  her. 
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He  grew  suddenly  passionate  in  his  writing.  And  then, 
lest  she  should  think  he  was  wildly  in  love  (and  that 
would  never  do ;  for,  where  ladies  were  concerned,  Rob- 
ert Burns  also  had  his  pride),  he  added  with  a  snigger- 
ing sting  that  he  was  only  writing  because  he  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do. 

Even  then,  afraid  that  she  might  be  offended,  he 
hinted  that  it  might  not  be  long  before  he  could  see 
her . . .  "My  limb  now  allows  me  to  sit  in  some  peace ;  to 
walk  I  have  yet  no  prospect  of  as  I  can't  put  it  to  the 
ground." 

Still,  thought  Robert,  I've  let  her  know  I'm  out  of 
bed.  A  grass  widow  might  come  to  call  on  an  invalid 
in  a  chair. 

But  she  did  not  come  to  call.  Instead,  by  December 
21st,  Nancy  had  written  six  rather  dreadful  stanzas 
which  she  had  sent  to  him,  signing  herself  for  the  first 
time  "Clarinda."  Robert  read  them,  chuckled  with  de- 
light, and  went  four  better  by  writing  ten  stanzas  of 
not  much  greater  merit. 

Christmas  each  spent  away  from  the  other :  Clarinda 
with  her  young  family;  Robert  with  a  succession  of 
thirsty  friends. 

But,  besides  tending  her  family,  Clarinda  wrote  some 
new  lines : 

"Talk  not  of  Love,  it  gives  me  pain, 
For  Love  has  been  my  foe; 
He  bound  me  in  an  iron  chain 
And  plunged  me  deep  in  woe. 

"But  Friendship's  pure  and  lasting  joys 
My  heart  was  form'd  to  prove: 
The  worthy  object  be  of  those, 
But  never  talk  of  Love. 
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"The  hand  of  Friendship  I  accept — 
May  Honor  be  our  guard ! 
Virtue  our  intercourse  direct, 
Her  smiles  our  dear  reward." 

Poor  Robert!  He  was  bowled  over.  All  very  well  to 
flirt  as  "Sylvander"  and  "Clarinda"  ...  all  very  well  to 
forget  what  she  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  that  odious 
husband.  But  here,  in  these  "exquisite"  lines,  was  her 
own  heart's  sorrow. 

He  read  the  lines  till  he  had  them  by  heart.  He  copied 
them  into  one  of  his  chap-books.  He  rushed  off  a  letter 
to  Clarinda: 

"Good  God,  that  one  who  has  so  much  worth  in  the  sight 
of  heaven  and  is  so  amiable  to  her  fellow  creatures,  should 
be  so  unhappy!  I  can't  venture  out  for  cold.  My  limb  is 
vastly  better,  but  I  have  not  any  use  of  it  without  my  crutches. 
Monday,  for  the  first  time,  I  dine  at  a  neighbor's  next  door. 
As  soon  as  I  can  go  so  far,  even  in  a  coach,  my  first  visit  shall 
be  to  you." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  she  went  into  the  country  and 
would  not  be  back  until  the  Tuesday.  But  Robert,  still 
chained  to  his  room,  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind. 
On  Sunday,  remembering  his  old  friend  Richard  Brown 
of  the  mad  days  at  Irvine,  he  wrote  to  him  at  Greenock, 
where  he  was  master  of  a  ship,  The  Mary  and  Jean: 

"Almighty  love  still  reigns  and  revels  in  my  bosom;  and  I 
am  at  this  moment  ready  to  hang  myself  for  a  young  Edin- 
burgh widow,  who  has  wit  and  wisdom  more  murderously  fatal 
than  the  assassinating  stiletto  of  the  Sicilian  banditti,  or  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  the  savage  African.  My  highland  dirk,  that 
used  to  hang  beside  my  crutches,  I  have  gravely  removed  into 
a  neighboring  chest,  the  key  of  which  I  cannot  command,  in 
case  of  springtide  paroxysms.  You  may  guess  of  her  wit  by 
the  following  verses,  which  she  sent  me  the  other  day.  . .  ." 
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He  was  still  the  same  Robert  Burns.  He  was  still  the 
lover  who  had  shyly  held  the  hand  of  a  golden-headed 
girl  in  a  garden  at  Kirkoswald.  He  had  not  left  youth 
behind  though  he  had  been  on  that  journey  to  Har- 
vieston,  though  Creech  had  not  paid  him,  though  fash- 
ionable Edinburgh  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  him, 
though  the  Excise  post  was  no  nearer  and  though,  in 
the  end,  he  knew  he  must  go  to  the  dreaded  farm  at 
Dalswinton. 

He  was  still  young,  and  he  was  still  passionately  in 
love.  And  it  did  not  matter  that  he  was  in  love  with  a 
strumpet  of  a  woman.  It  did  not  matter  that  his  love  for 
her,  his  laughing  love,  only  gave  her  a  sense  of  her  own 
importance !  That  she,  with  her  shallowness,  could  never 
understand  the  depth  and  the  passion  and  the  paroxysm 
of  his  love:  because  he  was  in  love  with  more  than  "an 
Edinburgh  widow." 

He  was  in  love  with  Life,  as  he  always  had  been ;  the 
life  that  could  be  lived  wherever  he  lived,  that  was  brave 
as  the  brave  colors  of  spring  and  the  dying  colors  of  au- 
tumn; the  life  of  rough  men  and  rough  women,  of 
people  rough  as  himself;  the  life  of  taverns  and  draw- 
ing-rooms .  .  .  and  dear,  sane,  calm  Peggy  Chalmers ; 
and  blustering,  hypocritical  Gavin  Hamilton  and  snob- 
bish old  Nicol  and  pint-loving  Ainslie  and  poor  old 
Daddie  Auld  and  Johnnie  Dowie  and  dead  Ferguson; 
and  all  the  glory  of  Scottish  song  that  soon  he  and 
Johnson  would  give  to  the  world. 

He  had  stopped  reading  the  Bible  now.  The  letters 
of  Clarinda  had  stopped  him  doing  that:  because  the 
Bible  was  dead — a  book  of  the  tales  of  dead  men:  and 
he  and  Clarinda  were  alive. 

And  when  she  returned  from  her  visit  he  looked  out 
for  her  next  letter  and  was  not  disappointed,  was  not 
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even  hurt  that,  over  the  New  Year,  she  had  taken  Good 
Resolutions,  and  that  henceforth  their  "friendship" 
must  be  a  thing  on  a  highly  spiritual  plane:  a  plane 
from  which  she  could  lead  him,  by  the  ministrations  of 
Mr.  Kemp  and  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath,  to  the  arms 
of  Jesus. 

He  was  not  disappointed:  because,  more  than  he  was 
in  love  with  Nancy,  he  was  in  love  with  Life.  And  Nancy, 
as  a  missionary,  was  only  a  new  and  a  rather  exciting 
aspect  of  Life.  He  wrote  to  her  again.  He  wrote  at 
great  length,  very  gently,  very  kindly,  telling  her — 
though  she  did  not  guess  that — that  she  was  a  fool,  but 
a  very  dear  fool ;  and  that 

"To-morrow  evening  I  intend  taking  a  chair,  and  paying  a 
visit  at  Park  Place  to  a  much  valued  old  friend.  If  I  could 
be  sure  of  finding  you  at  home  (and  I  will  send  one  of  the 
chair  men  to  ask)  I  would  spend  from  5  to  6  o'clock  with  you 
as  I  go  past." 

It  was  their  second  meeting.  It  was  desperately  short, 
sandwiched  in  between  a  call  on  Nicol  and  one  on  Miss 
Nimmo.  But  they  had  met  again  when  both  of  them — 
Nancy  in  particular — were  beginning  to  fear  that  their 
"friendship"  must  always  be  conducted  on  paper. 
Though  their  time  was  so  short,  they  made  good  use 
of  it.  Nancy,  hovering  over  the  tea-cups,  pouring  tea 
for  her  poet,  managed  to  supplement  what  he  knew  of 
her  already  from  Miss  Nimmo  and  others ;  and  Robert, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  self-revelation,  told  her  everything. 
Sitting  back  among  the  cushions — his  dark,  solemn 
eyes  peering  into  her  blue,  dancing  ones — he  told  her 
of  his  past  life.  He  told  her  of  the  struggle  at  Mount 
Oliphant;  of  Jean  and  his  children;  of  his  mother  and 
Gilbert  at  Mossgiel.  He  poured  himself  forth  in  an  orgy 
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of  revelation,  because,  for  the  first  time  in  months,  he 
had  found  a  sympathetic  audience.  For  months  there 
had  been  no  one  but  Nicol  and  Richmond  and  Ainslie 
and  all  that  mad  crew  who  found  it  so  hard  to  be  serious, 
who  were  wrapped  up  in  their  own  concerns.  And,  be- 
sides, Robert  needed  a  woman  to  whom  he  could  rave. 
He  wanted  a  woman  to  whom  he  could  hold  himself  up 
as  a  person  of  most  unusual  importance,  and  he  also 
needed  a  woman  to  whom  he  could  confess  his  fears  of 
the  future. 

True,  there  had  been  Jenny  Clow.  But  Jenny,  though 
a  decent  enough  girl,  was  not  particularly  sensible. 
True,  there  had  been  Peggy.  But  it  was  hard — too  hard 
— to  dramatize  oneself  to  Peggy,  whom  one  had  known 
for  so  long  and  who  was  so  beautifully  level-headed  .  .  . 
and  who,  anyway,  could  get  all  her  facts  from  Gavin 
Hamilton.  Not,  of  course,  that  she  would  do  that.  Rob- 
ert knew  that.  He  trusted  Peggy.  He  had  a  friendly 
relation  with  her  that  he  had  never  had  with  another 
woman.  But,  all  the  same,  partly  because  he  did  love 
the  fluffy,  full-bosomed  Nancy  but  mostly  because  he 
loved  shining  as  a  hero,  all  the  same  he  was  glad  she 
was  there  and  that  he  was  able  to  rant  before  her. 

Before  he  left  he  promised  her  he  would  send  her 
the  autobiographical  letter  he  had  written  to  Dr.  Moore. 

Having  met  again,  they  fell  more  deeply  in  love. 
They  began  to  practise  all  the  little  tricks  and  conceits 
of  lovers  who  cannot  be  together  as  much  as  they  want. 
Because  Robert  could  not  as  yet  visit  her  as  frequently 
as  they  both  of  them  wished,  she  took  to  walking,  on  the 
flimsiest  of  excuses,  through  his  Square,  peering  up  at 
his  window  (for  she  must  not  call,  her  position  was  far 
too  precarious  for  any  open  scandal)  to  see  if  she  could 
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catch  sight  of  him,  his  heavy  bowed  shoulders,  his  dark 
hair,  his  slumbering,  dark  eyes. 

It  was  rather  pathetic:  because,  to  both  of  them,  it 
must  have  been  clear  all  along  that  their  knowledge  or 
friendship  or  love  of  each  other  could  never  reach  a 
satisfactory  state.  Each  was  tied.  Clarinda  had  her 
drunken,  bullying  husband  who  was  drinking  and  bully- 
ing in  Jamaica  but  who  might  return ;  and  from  whom, 
so  long  as  he  was  alive,  she  would  never  be  free.  While 
Robert  had  all  the  complications  at  Mauchline,  compli- 
cations which  were  daily  coming  nearer  a  crisis  as  the 
child  grew  heavier  in  Jean  and  the  day  of  exposure 
more  certain. 

So  the  best  they  could  do  was  a  few  meetings:  some 
flutterings  of  heart  against  heart,  touchings  of  lips  to 
lips,  and  peeps  from  a  lady  walking  through  a  square 
at  the  window  where  she  thought  her  poet  might  be 
sitting. 

She  thought  wrong.  She  looked  too  low :  and  Robert, 
seeing  her,  reminded  her  that  poets  lived  in  attics  and 
garrets.  "Why  didn't  you  look  higher?  It  has  spoilt  my 
peace  for  this  day."  So  the  walk  through  the  Square 
availed  them  nothing,  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  look- 
ing into  each  other's  eyes. 

But  there  were  letters.  The  porter  who  ran  between 
St.  James's  Square  and  the  house  in  the  Potterrow 
knew  when  he  was  on  a  good  thing.  Sometimes  he  went 
as  many  as  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Whenever  he  went 
he  knew  that  people  in  love  paid  more  highly  for  being 
in  love.  So  he,  at  any  rate,  made  hay  while  the  sun 
shone. 

On  the  Friday,  his  leg  almost  recovered,  Robert 
walked  all  the  way  from  St.  James's  to  Nancy's  house 
in  the  Potterrow.  The  meeting  was  not  a  great  success. 
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Each  of  them  was  sure  that  they  had  reached  a  certain 
point  and  that  to  go  further  was  to  plunge  them  into 
hopeless  confusion.  So  poor  Nancy,  striving  with  all 
the  arts  of  persuasion,  set  to  work  to  win  Robert  to  a 
Platonic  friendship.  In  the  past — she  admitted  it 
frankly,  as  Robert  had  admitted  his  past  with  Jean  and 
the  rest — there  had  been  other  men.  There  had  been 
men  who  had  pestered  her,  who  had  promised  her  all 
kinds  of  happiness  but  who,  in  the  end,  had  come  to  the 
common  finish  of  desiring  her  body.  She  had  been  dis- 
appointed. She  told  him  reprovingly  that  "the  man  who 
enjoys  more  pleasure  in  the  mercenary  embraces  of  a 
courtesan  than  in  relieving  the  unfortunate  is  a  detesta- 
ble character,  whatever  his  bright  talent  may  be." 

And  Robert  took  it  all  perfectly  seriously.  He  was  not 
angry,  as  he  would  have  been  angry  with  another.  Duti- 
fully he  promised  he  would  try  to  keep  his  mind  off 
carnal  things;  and  "Oh,  Clarinda!  did  you  know  how 
dear  to  me  is  your  look  of  kindness,  your  smile  of  ap- 
probation, you  would  not,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  risk 
a  censorious  remark." 

He  had  to  keep  peace  with  her,  because  he  needed 
peace  at  this  time  more  than  anything  else.  The  day 
after  his  third  visit  to  Clarinda  the  dreaded  news  had 
come  from  Mauchline.  "His  renewed  intercourse  with 
Jean  Armour  had  resulted  in  consequences  which  again 
stirred  her  father's  indignation."  1  Jean  was  with  child, 
and  Armour,  furiously  forgetful  of  the  father  whom 
(as  a  famous  man)  he  had  welcomed  back  to  Mossgiel, 
had  turned  her  out  of  doors.  Of  course,  it  was  snowing. 
And,  of  course,  Robert  was  thrown  into  a  fit  of  despair. 
He  seemed  fated,  he  swore,  to  bring  nothing  but  sorrow 
and  misery  on  those  he  loved.  He  had  far  better  never 
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have  been  born.  He  put  himself  in  Jean's  place  and 
suffered  as  Jean,  with  her  common  sense,  can  never 
have  suffered.  He  raved  against  the  godly  and  the  vir- 
tuous with  their  filthy  hypocrisy  and  their  terrible 
cruelty.  And  he  did  not  content  himself  with  raving. 
Something  must  be  done.  Gilbert  and  those  at  Mauch- 
line  could  not  be  expected  to  take  in  Jean.  Already  the 
house  was  overcrowded.  So  he  wrote  to  the  Muirs  of 
Tarbolton  Mill,  enclosing  money,  begging  them  to  take 
in  Jean  and  care  for  her  until  he  could  make  other 
provision.  It  would  not  be  for  long,  he  said.  Money  was 
owing  to  him. 

He  wrote  on  Sunday.  He  felt  satisfied  with  what  he 
had  done.  On  Monday,  Creech,  having  procrastinated  as 
long  as  he  dared,  had  promised  to  settle  his  account. 
Robert  was  pleased.  After  that  he  would  put  business, 
which  always  worried  him,  aside  for  a  little.  He  would 
have  money  in  his  pocket.  He  would  be  a  free  man.  And 
his  thoughts  roved  back  to  Jean.  He  would  not — he 
would  never — make  her  his  wife:  but  he  did  love  her 
and  he  was  deeply  grateful  to  her,  because  their  relation- 
ship, despite  all  the  external  complications  of  religion 
and  morals,  had  always  been  essentially  simple.  They 
had  loved  and  they  had  never — either  of  them — taken 
a  thought  of  the  consequences.  They  had  hardly  believed 
that  there  would  be  any  consequences ;  and  when,  surely, 
they  did  come,  only  once  (in  Jean's  surrender  of  the 
marriage  paper)  had  either  failed  the  other.  For  Rob- 
ert would  not  admit  that,  by  his  stubborn  refusal  to 
marry  Jean  now,  he  was  in  any  way  failing  her.  That 
refusal,  he  believed,  was  the  rightful  and  logical  out- 
come of  her  own  betrayal.  She  could  not — indeed,  she 
would  not,  expect  him  to  marry  her  now. 

He  sat  down  in  his  room  where,  still,  on  account  of  his 
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leg,  he  spent  so  much  time.  He  rttnembered  the  lines 
he  had  written  for  Jean  so  long,  long  ago,  before  life 
had  got  complicated  and  when  he,  Robert  Burns,  had 
been  no  more  than  a  village  rhymer ...  a  fellow  who 
sat  in  the  taverns  and,  for  the  price  of  a  drink,  made 
poems  of  love  and  poems  of  hate  and  poems  of  ridicule. 
He  had  travelled  a  long  way  since  then.  Rob  Mossgiel 
with  his  dog  at  his  heels,  to  whom  Jean  had  called  on 
the  green,  seemed  worlds  away  from  the  eminent  poet, 
Mr.  Robert  Burns,  of  St.  James's  Square,  Edinburgh. 

But  he  knew  the  change  was  only  superficial.  In  him- 
self, in  his  secret  and  innermost  being,  he  was  still  Rob 
the  Ranter  of  the  inns,  the  lad  of  Kirkoswald,  the  mad 
young  heckler  of  Irvine,  the  founder  of  the  Tarbolton 
Bachelors.  He  had  not  altered.  Fine  friends  and  fine 
clothes,  and  the  flattery  or  rudeness  of  the  mighty  had 
made  no  real  mark  on  him.  He  still  spoke  when  he 
wanted  to  speak.  He  still  said  what  he  wanted  to  say. 
When  he  had  any  quarrel  to  pick  with  a  man,  he  picked 
it,  though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance. 

He  had  not  altered.  He  was  still  Rob  Mossgiel  who 
had  made  a  song  for  Jean,  of  which  Jean,  or  any  woman, 
might  be  proud.  "O  wha  my  babie-clouts  will  buy?" 
had  been  his  gift  to  Jean.  Now  he  would  make  her 
another.  So,  in  his  room,  while  Clarinda  waited  im- 
patiently for  a  letter,  while  Creech  fumed  that  the 
Ayrshire  Ploughman  had  dared  to  ask  him  for  money, 
while  Nicol  grumbled  and  Gilbert,  at  Mauchline,  won- 
dered what  would  happen,  the  author  of  all  the  trouble 
gave  his  gift  to  Jean. 

The  words  flowed  from  him  easily,  smoothly :  because 
he  meant  them.  They  were  a  part  of  him.  They  were  his 
gift  to  Jean  as,  presently,  the  child  would  be  her  gift 
to  him: 
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"O  how  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad, 
Or  how  can  I  go  brisk  and  braw, 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa'  ? 

"It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw; 
But  ay  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa'. 

"My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a', 
But  I  hae  ane  will  tak'  my  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa*. 

"A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gae  to  me, 
And  silken  snoods  he  gae  me  twa ; 
And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa'. 

"O  weary  Winter  soon  will  pass, 

And  Spring  will  deed  the  birken  shaw; 
And  my  young  babie  will  be  born, 
And  he'll  be  hame  that's  far  awa'." 

In  those  lines  Robert  gave  himself  again,  a  living 
sacrifice  and  a  glad  sacrifice  of  himself  and  his  passion- 
ate pity  and  tenderness,  as  he  could  never  have  done  for 
Clarinda.  For  the  emotion  with  Jean  was  real ;  a  thing 
with  roots,  rooted  in  the  blood  of  their  beings,  blood 
that  had  been  spilt  at  the  birth  of  their  Bobbie  and 
Jean,  their  twins  . .  .  and  spilt  again  when  little  Jean 
died.  And  the  relationship  with  Clarinda  was  bogus; 
though  Robert,  on  his  part,  tried,  again  and  again,  to 
lift  it  on  to  the  plane  of  genuine  emotion.  He  failed. 
He  never  knew  he  failed,  though  he  may  have  guessed; 
because  all  the  while,  when  his  heart  was  nearly  burst- 
ing with  love  and  excitement  over  Clarinda,  he  knew, 
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deep  in  himself,  that,  suddenly,  she  would  withdraw. 
She  would  draw  within  her  defences.  She  would  put  on 
her  armor.  She  would  bring  caution  to  be  her  watch- 
word and  breastplate,  reminding  him  that  she  was  "a 
married  woman,"  begging  him  to  be  "sensitive,"  dis- 
cussing their  affairs  with  the  Reverend  John  Kemp, 
and  refusing — eternally  refusing — to  come  out  into 
the  open. 

He  knew  that.  -He  guessed,  too,  that  this  strange 
quest  with  Clarinda  was  leading  him  nowhere.  But  he 
was  forced — perhaps  almost  against  himself — to  go  on 
with  it:  because  Clarinda  was  strange  to  him,  a  man 
of  the  people.  She  did  not  come  from  the  people.  She 
came  from  the  stratum  just  above  the  people — the  writ- 
ers and  doctors  and  episcopal  parsons — who,  in  their 
insecurity,  were  less  approachable  and  more  mysterious 
than  the  aristocracy. 

They  had  to  be.  In  order  to  keep  their  superiority 
they  were  bound  to  surround  themselves  with  all  man- 
ner of  taboos  and  conventions  that  the  people — the  vast 
mass  of  the  uneducated  and  the  unwashed  and  the  under- 
fed— might  not  see  how  utterly  hollow  was  their  shabby 
gentility.  So  Clarinda  remained  a  mystery.  She  was  a 
mystery  in  so  many  ways :  in  that  shallow  mind  of  hers 
that  wept  poetic  tears  over  her  ill-treatment;  in  that 
tremendous  courage  which,  against  the  world  and  her 
husband  and  with  every  disadvantage,  had  enabled  her 
to  establish  herself  in  her  little  house ;  in  the  very  clothes 
(particularly,  he  discovered,  in  those  underneath)  that 
she  wore,  she  was  different  from  the  other  women  in 
his  life. 

So  he  blotted  the  verses  for  Jean  and  put  them  aside 
to  go  in  the  Museum;  and  sat  himself  down  again  to 
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write  Clarinda  a  tiny  note,  to  tell  her  he  was  unwell, 
lest  she  should  think  he  had  forgotten  her  entirely. 

On  Monday,  January  1st,  he  wrote  her  again:  but 
this  time  at  great  length,  swearing  that  he  would  be  a 
friend,  nothing  more.  (He  will  even — so  great  is  his 
love — forgo  the  mystery  of  those  underclothes).  "Cla- 
rinda, may  I  reckon  on  your  friendship  for  life  ?  I  think 
I  may.  .  .  .  But  I  fear  inconstancy,  the  consequent  im- 
perfection of  human  weakness.  Shall  I  meet  with  a 
friendship  that  defies  years  of  absence  and  changes  of 
fortune?" 

But — although  friendship  is  said  to  be  a  calm,  quiet 
relationship — halfway  through  the  letter,  Robert  can 
hold  out  no  longer.  He  must  see  her  on  Wednesday, 
"my  dear  Angel.  The  next  Wednesday  again"  (the 
day  when  he  planned  to  leave)  "will,  I  conjecture,  be 
a  hated  day  to  us  both." 

Then,  when  he  had  finished  the  letter,  he  sat  down  to 
wait  for  Creech.  But  Creech  did  not  come.  Again  he  was 
making  Robert  wait  for  the  money  that  was  his.  And 
Robert  could  not  wait.  Every  day  that  he  spent  in  Edin- 
burgh now  was  a  day  wasted.  Soon,  very  soon,  he  had 
got  to  make  his  decision.  The  farm  at  Dalswinton  was 
still  open  for  him.  The  post  in  the  Excise  still  eluded 
him.  If  Creech  did  not  pay  soon  he  would  have  wasted 
his  earnings  by  his  interminable  delay  in  the  city. 

As  the  day  passed  he  grew  more  and  more  bitter.  To- 
wards evening,  he  took  up  his  pen  again  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop: 

"After  six  weeks'  confinement,  I  am  beginning  to  walk 
across  the  room.  They  have  been  six  horrible  weeks;  anguish 
and  low  spirits  made  me  unfit  to  read,  write,  or  think. 

"I  have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could  resign  life 
as  an  officer  resigns  a  commission;  for  I  would  not  take  in 
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any  poor,  ignorant  wretch  by  selling  out.  Lately  I  was  a 
sixpenny  private ;  and,  God  knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough : 
now  I  march  to  the  campaign,  a  starving  cadet — a  little  more 
conspicuously  wretched.  .  .  ." 

The  letter  was  wretched.  But  it  was  more  wretched 
than  Robert.  Men,  in  extremis,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  parade 
their  agony :  they  hide  it  and  go  away  quietly  by  them- 
selves to  make  an  end  of  matters.  That  Creech  and  the 
money  had  not  arrived  was  certainly  distressing.  But 
Robert  never  had  any  doubts  that  his  earnings  would 
eventually  be  paid.  Creech  might  be  a  mischief-maker 
and  a  procrastinator :  but  he  was  not  a  crook.  And,  any- 
way, he  was  tied  by  Mackenzie's  agreement. 

With  that  in  his  mind  and  the  sure  knowledge  that, 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  would  be  the  possessor  of  several 
hundreds  of  pounds,  Robert  went  on  to  another  letter. 
He  would  have  another  bid  for  the  Excise.  He  must  do 
it  now,  for  the  matter  was  urgent.  He  could  not  delay 
his  decision  with  Miller  much  longer,  and  once  he  was 
paid  he  must  get  out  of  Edinburgh. 

He  sat  down  and  addressed  the  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
begging  him  to  assist  him  in  a  post  in  the  Excise  and 
promising  that  he  would  call  on  him  in  a  few  days : 

"My  Lordj — I  know  your  lordship  will  disapprove  of  my 
ideas  in  a  request  I  am  going  to  make  to  you;  but  I  have 
weighed,  long  and  seriously  weighed,  my  situation,  my  hopes, 
and  turn  of  mind,  and  am  fully  fixed  to  my  scheme  if  I  can 
possibly  effectuate  it.  I  wish  to  get  into  the  Excise:  I  am  told 
that  your  lordship's  interest  will  easily  procure  me  the  grant 
from  the  commissioners;  and  your  lordship's  patronage  and 
goodness,  which  have  already  rescued  me  from  obscurity, 
wretchedness,  and  exile,  embolden  me  to  ask  that  interest. 
You  have  likewise  put  it  in  my  power  to  save  the  little  tie 
of  home  that  sheltered  an  aged  mother,  two  brothers,  and  three 
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sisters  from  destruction.  There,  my  lord,  you  have  bound 
me  over  to  the  highest  gratitude. 

"My  brother's  farm  is  but  a  wretched  lease,  but  I  think 
he  will  probably  weather  out  the  remaining  seven  years  of  it; 
and  after  the  assistance  which  I  have  given,  and  will  give 
him,  to  keep  the  family  together,  I  think,  by  my  guess,  I  shall 
have  rather  better  than  two  hundred  pounds;  and  instead 
of  seeking,  what  is  almost  impossible  at  present  to  find,  a  farm 
that  I  can  certainly  live  by,  with  so  small  a  stock,  I  shall 
lodge  this  sum  in  a  banking-house,  a  sacred  deposit,  excepting 
only  the  calls  of  uncommon  distress  or  necessitous  old  age. 

"These,  my  lord,  are  my  views:  I  have  resolved  them  from 
the  maturest  deliberation;  and  now  I  am  fixed,  I  shall  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  carry  my  resolution  into  execution.  Your 
lordship's  patronage  is  the  strength  of  my  hopes;  nor  have 
I  yet  applied  to  anybody  else.  Indeed  my  heart  sinks  within 
me  at  the  idea  of  applying  to  any  other  of  the  great  who  have 
honored  me  with  their  countenance.  I  am  ill  qualified  to 
dog  the  heels  of  greatness  with  the  impertinence  of  solicita- 
tion, and  tremble  nearly  as  much  at  the  thought  of  the  cold 
promise  as  the  cold  denial;  but  to  your  lordship  I  have  not 
only  the  honor,  the  comfort,  but  the  pleasure  of  being, — Your 
lordship's  much  obliged  and  deeply  indebted  humble  servant, 

Robt.  Burns." 

The  letters  were  despatched.  Robert  went  to  bed  con- 
vinced that  the  morning  would  bring  Creech  and  the 
guineas.  The  only  thing  that  arrived  was  a  rather  sick- 
ening letter  from  Mrs.  MacLehose,  in  which  she  again 
begged  Robert  to  keep  their  friendship  purely  as  friend- 
ship and  to  remember  religion. 

It  disgusted  Robert.  The  woman,  he  was  convinced 
of  it,  was  no  more  than  a  teaser,  tormenting  men  by 
her  subtle  attractions,  yet  always  denying  them  the 
fullness  of  passion.  That,  added  to  Creech's  delay,  set 
him  in  a  fury.  He  wrote  to  Peggy,  a  letter  of  the  warm- 
est   friendship,    though    Clarinda    would    never    have 
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guessed  it.  He  poured  out  his  troubles  to  Peggy,  as 
she  had  poured  out  to  him  the  tale  of  her  secret  be- 
trothal. He  abused  himself:  "God  have  mercy  on  me! 
a  poor,  damned,  incautious,  duped,  unfortunate  fool." 

And  he  found  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  this  abuse. 
As  for  Clarinda,  the  next  time  he  saw  her  he  would 
chow  her  what  a  man's  love  was  like. 

He  saw  her  on  Wednesday.  She  received  him  in  the 
tiny  drawing-room.  The  children  were  in  bed  asleep. 
The  teacups  were  set  out.  The  cushions  were  arranged. 
The  discreet  maid  had  withdrawn  and  Robert,  seeing 
that  gold  head  under  the  light  of  the  candles,  hearing 
the  soft,  melodious  voice,  threw  to  the  winds  all  the  talk 
of  caution  and  friendship  and  Presbyterian  respecta- 
bility and  came  to  life. 

He  woke  something  in  her  that  the  gentleman  in  Ja- 
maica had  never  touched.  She  was  his  to  do  with  what 
he  liked.  All  the  sham  and  the  flummery  of  the  Arcadian 
idyll  was  swept  aside.  And  the  discreet  maid  had  to  be 
more  than  usually  discreet  on  that  Wednesday  night. 

Thursday  brought  daylight — a  daylight  that  found 
Robert  more  than  usually  happy;  because,  at  last,  he 
had  torn  through  the  mystery  surrounding  this  woman 
and  discovered  that,  under  all  the  make-believe,  she  was 
a  woman.  He  loved  her,  as  he  had  not  loved  her  before. 
Joyfully,  forgetting  Creech  and  the  guineas,  he  sat 
down  to  write  to  her,  beginning  before  dinner  with 
"tasking  my  reason,  Clarinda,  why  a  woman,  who,  for 
native  wit,  strength  of  mind,  generous  sincerity  of  soul, 
and  the  sweetest  female  tenderness  is  without  a  peer; 
and  whose  personal  charms  have  few,  very,  very  few 
parallels  among  her  sex;  why,  or  how  she  should  fall  to 
the  blessed  lot  of  a  poor  harum-scarum  poet  whom  For- 
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tune  had  kept  for  her  particular  use,  to  wreak  her 
temper  on  when  she  was  in  ill  humor." 

Thus  Robert :  who,  before  he  finished  the  letter,  went 
out  with  Mr.  Schetki,  the  musician,  and  who  returned  at 
nine  o'clock  "absolutely  unfit  to  finish — pretty  hearty 
after  a  bowl  which  has  been  constantly  plied  since  din- 
ner till  this  moment.  ...  I  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  any- 
thing, but  that  I  have  drunk  your  health  twice  to-night, 
and  that  you  are  all  my  soul  holds  dear  in  this  world." 

Thus  Robert:  elated  by  love.  But  not  thus,  Nancy. 
She  woke  in  a  cold  sweat  of  fear.  She  was  terrified  lest 
the  discreet  servant  should  not  be  so  discreet,  after  all. 
She  was  appalled  lest  the  neighbors  had  heard  Mr. 
Burns  depart  at  an  early  hour.'  In  a  fearful  state  of 
nerves  she,  also,  sat  down  to  write  ...  to  write  Robert 
a  letter,  having  "received  a  summons  from  Conscience 
to  appear  at  the  Bar  of  Reason."  She  was,  despite  all 
the  highfalutin  nonsense,  immensely  distressed.  She  was 
generous,  too,  in  that  she  did  not  blame  Robert  for 
what  had  happened.  She  only  begged  that  he  would  not 
call  on  Saturday  lest  she  were  betrayed  into  the  same 
indiscretions  again. 

But,  unfortunately,  before  she  had  finished  the  let- 
ter, Robert's  epistle  to  herself  arrived.  She  read  it 
with  delight.  She  forgot  all — or  most  of  her  misgivings. 
Presently — happy  again — she  went  to  bed:  to  add  in 
the  morning  that  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
"have  another  interview  spent  as  we  ought." 

On  Friday,  as  soon  as  he  received  her  letter,  Robert 
replied  at  great  length.  He  was  desperately  sorry.  He 
realized  that  he  had  offended.  But  that  Clarinda  should 
no  longer  want  him  ...  it  was  unthinkable.  For  now  he 
must  see  her.  He  had  tasted  the  sweets  she  had  to  offer. 
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They  had  been  happy  together.  Why,  in  the  world,  the 
peasant  demanded,  could  not  the  happiness  continue? 

"Clarinda,  my  life,  you  have  wounded  my  soul.  Can  I  think 
of  your  being  unhappy,  even  though  it  be  not  described  in 
your  pathetic  elegance  of  language,  without  being  miserable? 
Clarinda,  can  I  bear  to  be  told  from  you  that  'you  will  not 
see  me  to-morrow  night — that  you  wish  the  hour  of  parting 
were  come'  ?  Do  not  let  us  impose  on  ourselves  by  sounds.  . .  . 
Why,  my  love,  talk  to  me  in  such  strong  terms;  every  word 
of  which  cuts  me  to  the  very  soul  ?  You  know,  a  hint,  the  slight- 
est signification  of  your  wish,  is  to  me  a  sacred  command. 

"Be  reconciled,  my  angel,  to  your  God,  yourself,  and  me; 
and  I  pledge  you  Sylvander's  honor — an  oath  I  dare  say  you 
will  trust  without  reserve — that  you  shall  never  more  have 
reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct.  Now,  my  love,  do  not 
wound  our  next  meeting  with  any  averted  looks. ...  I  have 
marked  the  line  of  conduct — a  line,  I  know,  exactly  to  your 
taste — and  which  I  will  inviolably  keep;  but  do  not  you 
show  the  least  inclination  to  make  boundaries.  Seeming  dis- 
trust, where  you  know  you  may  confide,  is  a  cruel  sin  against 
sensibility. 

"  'Delicacy,  you  know,  it  was  which  won  me  to  you  at 
once :  take  care  that  you  do  not  loosen  the  dearest,  most  sacred 
tie  that  unites  us/  Clarinda,  I  would  not  have  stung  your 
soul — I  would  not  have  bruised  your  spirit,  as  that  harsh, 
crucifying  'take  care'  did  mine;  no,  not  to  have  gained#heaven ! 
Let  me  again  appeal  to  your  dear  self,  if  Sylvander,  even 
when  he  seemingly  half  transgressed  the  laws  of  decorum,  if 
he  did  not  show  more  chastised,  trembling,  faltering  delicacy, 
than  the  many  of  the  world  do  in  keeping  these  laws? 

"O  Love  and  Sensibility,  ye  have  conspired  against  my 
peace !  I  love  to  madness,  and  I  feel  to  torture !  Clarinda,  how 
can  I  forgive  myself  that  I  have  ever  touched  a  single  chord 
in  your  bosom  with  pain !  Would  I  do  it  willingly  ?  Would  any 
consideration,  any  gratification  make  me  do  so?  Oh,  did  you 
love  me,  you  would  not,  you  could  not,  deny  or  put  off  a 
meeting  with  the  man  who  adores  you;  who  would  die  a 
thousand  deaths  before  he  would  injure  you;  and  who  must 
soon  bid  you  a  long  farewell ! 
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"I  had  proposed  bringing  my  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Ainslie, 
to-morrow  evening,  at  his  strong  request,  to  see  you;  as  he 
has  only  time  to  stay  with  us  about  ten  minutes,  for  an  en- 
gagement. But  I  shall  hear  from  you;  this  afternoon,  for 
mercy's  sake ! — for,  till  I  hear  from  you,  I  am  wretched.  Oh, 
Clarinda,  the  tie  that  binds  me  to  thee  is  intwisted,  incorpo- 
rated with  my  dearest  threads  of  life !" 

So  on  Saturday  night  they  met  again  and  Ainslie 
stayed  his  ten  minutes  and  then  discreetly  withdrew  and 
the  discreet  servant  withdrew  and  everything — save  in 
the  tiny  drawing-room — was  as  discreet  as  possible,  and 
Sylvander  and  Clarinda  were  happy  again. 

The  next  day — Sunday — Robert  had  been  ordered, 
through  Miss  Nimmo's  introduction,  to  visit  a  Mrs. 
Stewart  who  might,  it  appeared,  help  him  to  an  Excise 
appointment.  He  set  out  with  a  high  heart.  Things  were 
at  least  falling  out  as  he  would  wish  them.  He  was  glad 
it  was  a  woman  he  had  to  see,  for  he  always  got  on 
with  women.  But  this  time  he  was  mistaken.  Mrs.  Stew- 
art behaved  abominably.  She  kept  him  waiting  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  When  she  did  finally  see  him  it 
was  in  front  of  a  collection  of  servants  before  whom 
Robert,  with  his  proud  shyness,  could  say  nothing.  So 
Mrs.  Stewart  did  the  talking  and  talked  about  every- 
thing except  the  Excise.  Only  it  was  not  talking.  She 
scolded.  From  the  moment  she  first  opened  her  mouth 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  showing  him  that  she  did  not 
approve  of  him.  Even  the  wretched  tavern  window  at 
Stirling  on  which  he  had  scratched  the  Jacobite  lines 
was  remembered  against  him.  In  a  fury,  trembling  with 
indignation  and  humiliation,  Robert  walked  back  to  his 
room  in  St.  James's  Square  to  dash  off  a  note  to  Cla- 
rinda, telling  her  of  his  treatment.  But  he  did  not  finish 
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the  note,  for  Miss  Nimmo — having  heard  something  of 
how  the  interview  had  gone  and  being  genuinely  dis- 
tressed for  him — sent  for  him  in  the  afternoon  and  told 
him  not  to  take  too  seriously  what  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
said.  So,  comforted,  he  returned  to  his  letter  to  Clarinda, 
telling  her  that  he  had  been  too  harsh  in  his  past  judg- 
ment of  Mrs.  Stewart,  that  Miss  Nimmo  was,  as  she  had 
told  him,  a  good  soul;  and  bidding  her,  at  the  end, 
"Good-night  and  sound  rest,  my  dearest  Clarinda." 

Meanwhile,  Nancy,  too,  had  spent  a  busy  day.  In  the 
morning,  distressed  again  because  Robert  and  herself 
had  been  so  passionate  last  night,  she  had  hurried 
round  to  see  Mr.  John  Kemp.  She  had — in  the  pleas- 
antly mysterious  privacy  of  the  vestry — unburdened 
herself  of  all  her  fears.  She  had  confessed  that  she  loved 
a  certain  person  and  the  certain  person,  she  believed, 
loved  her. 

But  what  could  they  do?  She  looked  to  Mr.  Kemp 
for  guidance  and  help ;  and  Mr.  Kemp,  who  presently 
would  have  figured  in  a  nice  little  divorce  case  if  death 
had  not  claimed  him  first,  found  this  problem  very  much 
to  his  liking. 

He  gave  it — at  some  length — his  mature  considera- 
tion. He  gave  the  same  thing  to  Nancy,  who,  now  that 
she  was  not  with  her  peasant  but  only  with  a  presby- 
terian  minister,  was  displaying  far  more  of  her  person. 
He  clucked  over  Nancy  like  a  solemn  old  hen.  Finally, 
his  wits  failing  him,  he  announced  that  it  was  too 
weighty  a  matter  to  be  decided  there  and  then.  He  would 
call  and  see  her  during  the  week. 

Whether  Mr.  Kemp  did  call  in  the  week  and  what,  in 
that  case,  was  the  result  of  his  deliberating,  is  not 
known.  What  is  known  is  that  Robert  and  Nancy,  now 
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more  deeply  and  satisfyingly  in  love  than  before,  saw 
each  other  on  Tuesday,  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday. 
But,  despite  these  frequent  meetings,  Robert,  who  was 
a  little  alarmed  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Kemp,  behaved 
himself  well.  He  took  no  advantages.  When  he  kissed 
her,  he  kissed  her  as  Mr.  Kemp  might  have  kissed  her. 
By  the  end  of  the  week  Nancy  was  telling  herself  she 
had  been  a  fool.  Caution  was  all  very  well  until  one  had 
known  love.  After  one  had  known  love  caution  became 
ridiculous — a  mockery.  For  she  wanted  Robert's  arms 
round  her  again.  She  wanted  his  fierce  kisses.  She 
wanted  the  rough  feel  of  his  cheek  against  hers.  Angrily, 
jealously,  she  told  him  that  her  friend,  Mary  Peacock, 
was  deeply  in  love  with  him.  And  Robert,  who  under- 
stood women,  understood  what  she  meant .  .  .  and  was 
boastfully  tender,  writing  to  her :  "Your  fears  for  Mary 
are  truly  laughable.  I  suppose,  my  love,  you  and  I 
showed  her  a  scene  which,  perhaps,  made  her  wish  that 
she  had  a  swain,  and  one  who  could  love  like  me.  .  .  ." 

The  Arcadian  idyll  went  on ;  and  January  passed  and 
still  Robert  had  made  no  decision;  and  old  Patrick 
Miller  waited  for  a  tenant ;  and  nothing  had  come  from 
the  appeal  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn. 

Again  he  felt  in  despair.  Nancy,  although  he  wrote  to 
her  daily  and  saw  her  almost  as  frequently,  was,  he  saw 
it  now,  no  solace  for  this  life  of  uncertainty.  Sooner  or 
later — and  the  sooner  the  better — a  decision  must  be 
made.  As  no  one  would  help  him  to  make  it,  he  must  de- 
cide for  himself.  If  he  waited  for  the  Excise  he  might 
wait  all  his  life.  Early  in  February  he  would  go  and 
look  again  at  that  wretched  farm. 

During  that  winter,  when  he  was  deserted  by  all  his 
fine  friends;  when,  for  long  weary  weeks,  he  was  kept 
to  his  room  through  his  accident,  one  thing  alone  sus- 
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tained  Robert.  Systematically,  day  by  day,  receiving 
no  payment  and  expecting  no  payment,  he  worked  with 
Johnson  at  The  Musical  Museum.  But  now  it  was  rather 
Johnson  who  worked  with  him:  because  Johnson,  cun- 
ning in  his  own  way,  had  seen  long  ago  that  Robert 
Burns  could  make  of  this  the  kind  of  thing  that  he, 
unaided,  could  never  make.  Robert,  diligently,  with  real 
love  and  patience,  would  search  out  ancient  songs  and 
ancient  tunes  of  which  Johnson  alone  would  never  have 
heard.  Robert,  when  he  found  a  tune  to  which  there 
were  no  words,  would  supply  the  words,  obstinately  re- 
maining anonymous,  so  that  when  the  Museum  was  pub- 
lished, no  one  should  know  which  were  the  songs  of  the 
Ayrshire  Ploughman  and  -which  were  the  songs  he 
had  found.  It  was  a  labor  of  love.  For  years — years 
after  he  left  Edinburgh,  through  all  the  turbulent,  dis- 
tracted time  at  Ellisland,  through  the  perpetual  watch 
on  the  smugglers  that  would  be  his  when  he  obtained 
the  Excise  post,  Robert  worked  on  the  Songs  of  Scot- 
land. He  worked  without  ceasing.  He  never  spared  him- 
self. To  the  end  of  his  life,  when,  through  his  work  and 
harassment,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  write  long  sus- 
tained poems  himself,  he  was  jotting  down  snatches  of 
song;  discovering — often  with  great  difficulty — the  tra- 
ditional airs,  matching  words  to  music  or  music  to 
words;  so  that  the  Songs  of  Scotland  are  become  his 
gift  to  Scotland,  a  gift  that  had  made  him  the  Poet  of 
the  People,  because  the  songs  were  the  songs  of  the 
people. 

In  Edinburgh  all  that  winter  he  was  writing  these 
songs:  love  songs  and  marriage  songs,  birth  songs  and 
death  songs.  One  by  one,  one  after  another,  they  poured 
from  that  little  attic  in  St.  James's  Square  while  Duch- 
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ess  Jenny  entertained  the  poseurs  and  the  flatulent  and 
the  constipated,  while  Dugald  Stewart  went  about  his 
benevolently  stupid  way,  while  Miss  Nimmo  gave  her 
tea  parties,  and  while  little  Mrs.  MacLehose  ate  her 
heart  out  for  wanting  to  meet  the  poet  and,  when  she 
met  him,  could  only  give  him  the  barrenness  of  a  hollow 
flirtation. 

Because  these  songs  were  Robert  Burns  and  Robert 
Burns  was  the  lover,  the  married  man,  the  forsaken 
woman,  the  lost  child  and  the  singing  bard  of  the  songs. 
He  was,  first  and  last  and  for  all  time,  a  countryman. 
He  lived  in  the  country  and  he  lived  in  cities.  He  loved 
the  excitement  of  cities  and  he  dreaded  and  abhorred 
the  drudgery  of  the  country,  but  he  remained  a  country- 
man. He  knew — even  as  he  leaned  back  among  the 
scented  cushions  of  Nancy's  drawing-room — that  the 
real  life,  the  traditional  life  of  Scotland  was  the  life 
of  the  land:  the  life  of  poor  half-starved  farmers  like 
William  Burness ;  of  little  country  shopkeepers  like  the 
men  of  Tarbolton ;  of  fishermen  and  shepherds  .  .  .  who 
had  in  them  the  legend  and  the  glory  of  Scotland. 

From  that  attic,  besides  penning  polite  and  tragically 
false  effusions  to  Clarinda,  he  wrote  the  white-hot  truth 
and  beauty  of: 

"O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad; 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad: 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

"But  warily  tent,  when  you  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 
O  whistle,  etc. 
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"At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  tho'  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flie: 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 
O  whistle,  &c. 

"Ay  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee; 
By  court  na  anither,  tho'  jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad; 
O  whistle,  &c." 

He  had  seen  that.  He  had  been  in  it,  a  part  of  it, 
among  people  he  knew  and  loved  and,  what  was  more, 
respected.  For  Robert  Burns  respected  reality.  It  is  a 
poor  word  to  use :  but  reality — the  realness  of  the  people 
was  life.  Clarinda  had  never  been  real.  She  could  never 
be  real :  because,  from  the  beginning,  her  whole  life  had 
been  centred  round  herself.  It  was  not  her  fault.  Had 
she  married  a  different  man,  she  might  have  been  happy 
in  her  life.  She  might  have  found  herself  in  her  life. 
She  married  whom  she  did.  She  met  Robert  Burns  when 
she  was  married.  She  could  not,  she  dared  not  risk 
everything  then.  For  the  rest  of  her  life  she  was  search- 
ing for  happiness.  She  admitted  it  herself.  At  the  age 
of  75,  when  Robert  had  been  dead  many  years,  she  could 
still  tell  people  how  he  had  looked,  what  he  had  said. 
That  she  loved  him,  as  far  as  she  was  capable  of  love, 
was  her  glory.  That  she  was  incapable  and  afraid  of 
love  as  Robert  had  known  it  with  Jean  and  with  Mary 
and  with  sane,  dear  Peggy  Chalmers — that  was  her 
tragedy. 

The  drinking  vessels  that  they  show  one  in  the  Monu- 
ment on  the  Banks  of  Doon  are  the  symbols  of  Clarin- 
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da's  love.  They  are  so  very  small.  They  will  hold  such 
a  little.  The  love  of  Nancy  MacLehose  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  love  of  the  supreme  love-song. 

"O,  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June: 
O,  my  luve's  like  the  melodie, 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune." 

She  would,  probably,  have  thought  that  rather  in- 
decent. 

But,  if  full-blooded  passion  would  have  shocked 
Clarinda,  there  were  others  who  were  shocked  by  the 
discreetness  of  the  indiscretions  in  the  house  in  the  Pot- 
terrow. 

While  Robert  had  been  continuing  his  visits  to  Nancy, 
Mr.  Kemp,  warned  by  Nancy's  call  on  him  in  the  vestry, 
had  had  his  bloodhounds  out.  The  people  of  religion 
had  kept  both  eyes  open,  both  ears  open,  and  then 
opened  their  mouths.  The  result  was,  to  a  person  of 
Nancy's  respectability,  extremely  unpleasant.  She  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Kemp,  scolding  her  for  her 
carryings  on. 

Sensibly,  she  sent  the  letter  straight  on  to  Robert, 
who  received  it  just  as  he  was  sitting  down  at  a  men's 
party  to  dinner.  But  that  did  not  matter.  The  party 
must  wait  while  he  read  Clarinda's  letter.  He  did  not 
read  it  all.  He  hardly  glanced  at  Mr.  Kemp's.  Having 
had  experience  of  the  "holy  beagles,"  he  knew  what  it 
would  contain.  Instead,  he  sat  down  quietly  and  dashed 
off  to  Clarinda : 

"My  ever-dearest  Clarinda, — I  make  a  numerous  dinner 
party  to  wait  me  while  I  read  yours  and  write  this.  Do  not 
require  that  I  should  cease  to  love  you,  to  adore  you  in  my 
soul — 'tis   to  me   impossible.   Your   peace   and  happiness  are 
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dearer  to  me  than  my  soul.  ...  I  have  not  patience  to  read  the 
Puritanical  scroll.  Damned  sophistry ! .  .  .  The  half-inch  soul 
of  an  unfeeling,  cold-blooded  Presbyterian  bigot  cannot  for- 
give anything  above  his  dungeon  bosom  and  his  foggy  head. 
.  .  .  I'll  be  with  you  to-morrow  evening;  and  be  at  rest  in 
your  mind.  I  will  be  yours  in  the  way  you  think  most  to  your 
happiness.  I  love  and  will  love  you,  despising  the  scum  of 
sentiment  or  the  mist  of  sophistry." 

It  was  some  comfort  to  Clarinda.  But  she  was  still 
uneasy.  Mr.  Kemp  was  an  important  person.  If,  she 
thought  wretchedly,  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
inform  her  cousin,  Lord  Craig.  .  .  .  The  thought  was  in- 
tolerable. While  Robert  feasted  and  drank  and  sang 
with  his  friends,  poor  Nancy  lay,  dry-eyed  and  sleep- 
less. 

But,  at  midnight,  Robert,  escaped  from  his  friends, 
took  her  "friend's  haughty,  dictatorial  letter,"  and  set 
himself  down  to  write  his  mistress  a  splendid  reply. 

He  succeeded.  His  logic  was  admirable.  His  declara- 
tions must  have  thrilled  her  as  she  read  them.  The 
powers  of  evil  fear  stirred  up  by  Mr.  Kemp's  letter 
receded  into  the  distance:  and  when,  later  on  in  the 
day,  she  read  this  other  letter  from  him,  she  felt  once 
more  at  peace: 

"  'I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan/  I  have 
suffered,  Clarinda,  from  your  letter.  My  soul  was  in  arms  at 
the  sad  perusal,  I  dreaded  that  I  had  acted  wrong.  If  I  have 
wronged  you,  God  forgive  me.  But  Clarinda,  be  comforted. 
Let  us  raise  the  tone  of  our  feelings  a  little  higher  and  bolder. 
A  fellow-creature  who  leaves  us — who  spurns  us  without  just 
cause,  though  once  our  bosom  friend — up  with  a  little  honest 
pride :  let  him  go !  How  shall  I  comfort  you,  who  am  the  cause 
of  the  injury?  Can  I  wish  that  I  had  never  seen  you — that  we 
had  never  met?   No,  I  never  will.   But,  have  I  thrown  you 
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friendless  ? — there  is  almost  distraction  in  the  thought.  Father 
of  mercies  I  against  Thee  often  have  I  sinned :  through  Thy 
grace  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  no  more.  She  who,  Thou 
knowest,  is  dearer  to  me  than  myself — pour  Thou  the  balm 
of  peace  into  her  past  wounds,  and  hedge  her  about  with  Thy 
peculiar  care,  all  her  future  days  and  nights.  Strengthen  her 
tender,  noble  mind  firmly  to  suffer  and  magnanimously  to 
bear.  Make  me  worthy  of  that  friendship,  that  love  she  honors 
me  with.  May  my  attachment  to  her  be  as  pure  as  devotion, 
and  lasting  as  immortal  life !  O  Almighty  Goodness,  hear  me ! 
Be  to  her  at  all  times,  particularly  in  the  hour  of  distress  or 
trial,  a  friend  and  comforter,  a  guide  and  guard. 

"  'How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord, 
How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help  Omnipotence.' 

"Forgive  me,  Clarinda,  the  injury  I  have  done  you.  To-night 
I  shall  be  with  you,  as  indeed  I  shall  be  ill  at  ease  till  I 
see  you. 

OYLVANDER. 

But  things  were  not  yet  smoothed  out.  Hardly  had 
she  received  this  letter  than  new  and  more  dire  fears 
attacked  Clarinda.  She  shut  herself  in  the  tiny  drawing- 
room  where  she  and  Sylvander  had  been  so  happy.  If 
only  people  could  have  left  them  alone. . .  .  They  had 
done  no  harm.  They  had  been  perfectly  virtuous.  She 
had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  turn.  Miss  Nimmo?  she 
shook  her  head.  She  suspected  Miss  Nimmo  had  had 
a  hand  in  this  Kemp  affair.  There  was  no  one  but  her 
poet.  Weeping,  she  took  up  her  pen  and  wrote  him  yet 
again. 

What  if  the  "holy  beagles"  were  watching  her  house? 
What  if  they  saw  the  letter  delivered?  She  forgot  about 
that.  She  forgot,  in  her  unhappiness,  that  the  respect  of 
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these  people  meant  more  to  her  in  the  end  than  the  love 
of  the  Ploughman. 

So,  having  received  her  letter,  at  two  o'clock  that 
afternoon  Robert  sat  down  to  write  to  her  again.  He 
was  tender  as  ever.  "I  am  yours,  Clarinda,  for  life. 
Never  be  discouraged  at  all  this."  And  then,  knowing 
that,  after  all,  practical  help  is  what  she  needs,  he  breaks 
the  news  that  he  had  been  keeping  for  their  meeting 
next  night : 

"In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  be  somewhere  or  other  out  of  the 
possibility  of  seeing  you:  till  then  I  shall  write  you  often,  but 
visit  you  seldom.  Your  fame,  your  welfare,  your  happiness, 
are  dearer  to  me  than  any  gratification  whatever.  .  .  .  To- 
morrow night  I  shall  be  with  about  eight,  probably  for  the 
last  time  till  I  return  to  Edinburgh." 

He  ends  up,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  with  good  advice : 

"In  the  meanwhile,  should  any  of  those  two  unlucky  friends 
question  you  respecting  me,  whether  I  am  the  man,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  entitled  to  any  information.  As  to  their  jealousy 
and  spying,  I  despise  them." 

It  was  true.  He  was  leaving  Edinburgh  at  last,  when 
he  had  almost  given  up  hope  and  decided  that  he  must 
take  Miller's  farm.  His  friends  had  worked  steadily 
for  him  for  months  without  result:  but,  at  last,  he  had 
received  instructions  from  the  Excise  office  that  he  was 
to  present  himself  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
work  of  a  gauger  at  a  salary  of  between  £50  and  £60 
a  year. 

On  Friday,  he  began  making  preparations  for  leav- 
ing. He  wrote  to  Brown,  asking  him  to  meet  him  in  Glas- 
gow on  Tuesday  at  Davies's  Black  Bull  Hotel  in  Argyle 
Street.  He  would  wait  there  all  day.  If  Brown  could 
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not  come  he  was  to  write  to  Mossgiel  and  appoint  a 
place  and  time. 

That  night  he  dined  for  the  last  time  with  Clarinda. 
He  was  gentle  and  kind  to  her.  He  gave  her  good  advice. 
He  was  very  tender.  But,  somehow,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  this  was  the  best  solution  for  both  of 
them.  They  could  not  have  continued  as  they  had 
been  living.  The  wagging  tongues  would  never  have 
been  still.  Their  own  nerves  were  already  shattered. 
They  must  either  have  parted  altogether  or  set  up  a 
common  menage  to  the  scandal  of  all  their  friends. 
•As  it  was,  they  had  not  been  forced  to  any  decision. 
The  decision  had  been  made  for  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well:  because — all  through  their  knowledge  of  each 
other,  all  through  their  correspondence,  through  those 
so  few  and  so  short  and  so  scattered  hours  together — 
there  had  been  an  air  of  unreality.  He  saw  that  now,  as 
he  sat  in  the  little  room,  with  the  candle  light  flickering 
on  the  walls  and  Clarinda's  pretty  hair  shining  and  her 
bosom  rising  and  falling  so  gently.  He  saw  now  that  it 
had  all  been  unreal :  that  in  this  there  had  been  nothing 
comparable  to  the  emotions  he  had  known  with  the 
others — with  that  first  Peggy,  and  Jean,  and  even  May 
Cameron.  Because  Nancy  MacLehose  had  tried  to 
shackle  him  in  a  way  that  none  of  the  others  had  ever 
tried.  She  had  tried  to  bind  him  by  the  conventions 
of  her  own  little  half-section  of  society  when  he,  Robert 
Burns,  would  never  be  bound. 

He  kissed  her  and  was  very  tender.  He  would  not  be 
away  long,  he  told  her.  He  would  come  to  her  as  soon 
as  he  returned.  He  would,  anyway,  see  her  for  a  few 
minutes  to-morrow.  And  he  knew  that  he  would  do  all 
these  things.  He  knew  he  would  see  her  whenever  he 
could.  He  knew  he  would  always  remember  her,  always 
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love  her;  and  that  these  weeks  would  remain  to  him  as 
a  peep  into  a  foreign  land,  a  land  more  foreign  than 
the  drawing-rooms  of  duchesses. 

He  held  her  head  to  his  chest,  while  he  stroked  her 
hair  that  he  had  first  loved.  As  he  did  so,  he  looked 
round  the  room  where  they  had  been  so  happy. 

For  the  first  time,  now  that  he  was  going  away  into 
the  country,  he  seemed  to  notice  its  smallness. 

He  saw  her  on  Saturday.  He  made  her  more  prom- 
ises. On  Sunday  he  set  to  his  packing.  He  would  leave 
many  things  behind  him.  But  his  songs  he  must  take! 
No  matter  where  he  was,  the  work  on  the  Museum 
must  go  on. 

In  the  middle  of  packing,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Peggy: 

"A  farm  that  I  could  live  in  I  could  not  find;  and,  indeed, 
after  the  necessary  support  my  brother  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  required,  I  could  not  venture  on  farming  in  that  style 
suitable  to  my  feelings.  You  will  condemn  me  for  the  next 
step  I  have  taken.  I  have  entered  into  the  Excise.  I  stay  in 
the  west  about  three  weeks,  and  then  return  to  Edinburgh  for 
six  weeks'  instructions.  .  .  .  The  question  is  not  at  what  door 
of  fortune's  palace  shall  we  enter  in;  but  what  doors  does  she 
open  to  us  ?  ...  I  got  this  without  any  hanging  on,  or  mortify- 
ing solicitation ;  it  is  immediate  bread.  . . ." 

Peggy,  he  knew,  would  understand. 

He  was  not  very  excited.  He  had  waited  so  long  now 
that  the  excitement  he  would  have  felt  at  first  had  died. 
Besides,  he  thought,  miserably,  he  was  twenty-eight. 
A  gauger's  job  was  not  much  of  a  success. 

On  Monday,  February  18th,  he  rode  out  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  once  had  welcomed  him  so  warmly.  It  had 
given  him  no  welcome  for  some  time  now  and  still  he 
had  not  got  his  money  from  Creech. 
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Robert  Burns,  aged  35 
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He  was  glad  to  leave  Edinburgh.  Last  night  he  had 
thought  that  he  would  be  glad  to  leave  Clarinda.  As  the 
west  came  to  meet  him,  he  knew  he  must  see  her  again 
and  hear  her  voice  and  put  his  arms  around  her — who, 
in  absence,  had  become  more  desirable  than  ever. 


CHAPTER     XVI 

"MY  WIFE'S   A  WINSOME 
WEE    THING" 

Robert  arrived  in  Glasgow  that  night  and  put  up  at 
the  Black  Bull  Hotel.  He  sat  down  at  once  to  write 
to  Clarinda.  Riding  from  the  Capital  he  had  had  ample 
time  for  earnest  reflection.  Dearly  as  he  loved  Clarinda, 
the  "Puritanic  scrawl"  had  shown  him,  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  it  had  shown  her,  how  impossible  their  asso- 
ciation was.  As  the  world  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  was  conducted,  any  alliance  between  the 
Ayrshire  Poet  and  the  "widow"  of  the  Potterrow  was 
bound  to  be  a  misalliance.  They  could  not  marry:  even 
if  Robert,  as  he  honestly  believed  himself  to  be,  were 
free  to  marry.  Mr.  MacLehose,  despite  the  reiterated 
assertions  of  the  godly  on  the  subject  of  gin,  showed, 
so  far  as  one  could  tell  at  this  distance  from  Jamaica, 
no  likelihood  of  dying.  To  set  up  Nancy  as  his  mistress 
was  impracticable  when,  between  them,  they  already  had 
five  children;  and  Robert,  by  Jean,  was  expecting 
another.  Any  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  would  have 
killed  all  hopes  of  the  Excise  and  sealed  up  Lord  Craig's 
pockets  in  a  most  effective  way.  And,  besides,  as  he  trav- 
elled to  the  west,  the  artificiality  of  Edinburgh  and, 
more  particularly,  the  artificiality  of  the  Potterrow  and 
the  Arcadian  idyll,  grew  less  and  less  attractive.  While 
he  was  there,  it  had  excited  and  flattered  him.  As  he 
came  nearer  the  places  where  he  had  been  a  peasant 
frith  his  woman,  he  realized  that  he  was  still  a  peasant 
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and  that,  above  all  things,  from  women  he  wanted  some 
assuagement  of  his  physical  desires. 

The  evenings  before  they — Nancy  and  he — had  col- 
lapsed among  the  cushions  in  the  Potterrow  had  been 
evenings  of  terrible  nervous  tension.  After  they  had 
collapsed  the  tension  had  lessened;  but,  now  that  the 
godly  had  taken  a  hand  in  matters,  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  they  must  return  to  the  late  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs. 

And  so  Robert  j  ogged  along  the  road  to  Glasgow  and 
tried  hard  to  put  his  mind  in  order.  He  rehearsed  the 
sentences  he  would  write  to  Clarinda  as  soon  as  he  was 
safely  in  the  inn.  He  would  be  very  gentle ;  but  he  would 
hold  himself  in  check.  No  longer  must  he  write  as  he 
wished  to  write.  No  longer  must  she  be  addressed  as  his 
"ever-dearest  Angel."  He  must  be  circumspect.  To  write 
to  her  thus  would  not  be  fair.  He  would  address  her  as 
"Madam." 

But  he  could  not  quite  do  that,  now.  He  would  do  it 
later.  So  lately  from  her  arms,  with  the  "twa  wee 
sarkies"  she  had  knitted  for  Bobbie  in  his  luggage,  he 
jibbed  at  so  formal  a  style  of  address.  So  he  left  out  the 
greeting  altogether  and  got  straight  down  to  some  very 
weary  philosophizing,  and  then  had  all  his  good  resolu- 
tions knocked  out  of  his  head  by  the  arrival  of  Richard 
Brown  and  "my  brother  William,  too,  the  young 
saddler." 

He  wrote  while  he  kept  them  waiting  and  then,  be- 
cause he  had  missed  the  post,  and  because  Clarinda  must 
hear  from  him  to-morrow,  he  wrapped  half  a  dozen 
blank  sheets  together  and  sent  it  by  the  fly  "under  the 
name  of  a  parcel." 

He  was  still  very  much  in  love,  when  he  went  in  to 
join  Brown  and  young  William.  They  made  a  great 
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night  of  it.  There  was  so  much  to  discuss,  so  much  to 
tell  each  other:  for  Brown  was  married  now  and  the 
father  of  a  family ;  and  Robert  had  accounts  to  give  of 
the  ravishing  Edinburgh  "widow,"  whose  health  they 
drank;  and  William  had  tales  to  tell  of  the  home  at 
Mauchline.  They  kept  it  up  late  and  next  day  Robert 
went  on  to  Paisley,  where  a  wild  welcome  was  waiting 
him — old  friends  bringing  new  friends  to  meet  the 
famous  man,  and  the  bottles  being  emptied  at  an 
alarming  rate  while  the  talk,  Rob  leading,  grew  wilder 
and  wilder.  At  Kilmarnock  the  same  thing  happened: 
but  Robert  got  away  early  and  sat  himself  down 
to  write  again  to  Clarinda,  who,  in  the  alcoholic  fever 
of  his  mind,  was  "ever  present.  .  .  .  And  these  hours,  that 
drawl  by  among  the  fools  and  rascals  of  this  world,  are 
only  supportable  in  the  idea  that  they  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  that  happy  hour  that  ushers  me  to  'the  mistress 
of  my  soul.'  " 

He  went  on  to  sobriety  and  good  advice  at  Dunlop 
House:  but  his  welcome  there  was  as  kind  and  as  warm 
as  among  any  of  his  more  noisy  friends,  and  he  was 
deeply  touched.  On  Saturday  morning  he  set  out  for 
Mossgiel,  stopping  at  the  Mill  at  Tarbolton  to  see  Jean. 
He  was  desperately  anxious  to  see  her.  The  report  he 
had  had  from  Robert  Muir,  lying  ill  at  Kilmarnock,  had 
told  him  that  her  father's  treatment  had  been  even  more 
savage  than  he  had  feared.  As  ever,  where  a  woman  was 
in  distress,  Robert's  heart  went  out  to  her.  That  the 
child  would  be  his,  that  he  alone — with  Jean,  of  course, 
willing — was  responsible  for  her  trouble,  was  offset  by 
the  fact  that  old  Armour  had  refused  to  allow  them 
to  marry. 

Robert  would  never  marry  her  now.  He  was  deter- 
mined on  that,  because  he  would  never  give  old  Armour 
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that  satisfaction.  But,  Jean,  being  at  the  Mill,  Armour 
was  not  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  matter  rested  entirely 
between  Jean  and  himself  and — he  promised  himself,  as 
he  came  up  to  the  door — he  would  see  that  Jean  did  not 
want.  He  would  do  more  for  her  than  her  father  would 
do.  He  would  (and  this  pleased  him)  ...  he  would  put 
the  righteous  to  shame  for  their  lack  of  charity. 

He  saw  Jean  in  the  stable.  She  did  not  reproach  him. 
She  had  now,  as  ever — even  in  the  midst  of  her  desola- 
tion— nothing  but  love  for  him :  love  and  great  admira- 
tion because  he  was  the  Poet  of  Scotland.  They  kissed: 
and,  at  the  first  touch  of  lips,  all  Robert's  good  reso- 
lutions fell  away.  He  forgot  Clarinda.  He  forgot  that 
he  had  thought  of  Jean  as  a  coarse,  country  woman, 
one  not  worthy  of  him.  He  became  terribly  human  and 
helpless  as  he  remembered  all  they  had  been  to  each 
other  in  the  past.  Out  of  his  mind,  not  forgotten,  as  he 
had  thought,  but  only  buried  beneath  the  debris  that 
had  been  Edinburgh,  came  pictures  of  Jean  at  the  dance 
.  .  .  Jean  calling  to  him  on  the  green  .  .  .  Jean  taking 
that  ill-advised  paper  from  him  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, promising  to  do  just  what  he  bade  her. 

He  loved  her.  He  loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved 
Clarinda,  loving  her  with  a  fearful  and  shattering  lust 
in  which  she  found  nothing  to  scorn  or  be  afraid  of  or 
to  despise.  For  she  loved  him.  He  had  returned  to  her  as 
sometimes  she  had  feared  he  would  never  return. 

They  were  at  peace.  Now  that  Jean  had  Robert  be- 
side her  again,  she  wanted  no  more.  Now  that  Robert 
had  seen  her  and  loved  her,  he  knew  how  preferable 
this  was  to  the  flipperies  of  the  affair  with  Clarinda. 
But  even  so  he  would  not  marry  Jean.  He  would  do 
everything  else.  He  would  provide  for  her  because  she 
had  been  banished  "for  the  good  old  cause."  He  would 
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"reconcile  her  to  her  fate."  He  would  reconcile  her  to 
her  mother.  He  would  take  a  room  for  her.  He  would 
take  her  again  and  again  in  his  arms.  He  would  buy 
her  a  bed,  a  mahogany  bed.  He  would  give  her  a  guinea : 
and  he  gave  it  to  her  there  and  then.  But  "as  I  always 
am  on  every  occasion — I  have  been  prudent  and  cau- 
tious to  an  outstanding  degree,"  he  wrote  to  Ainslie. 
"I  swore  her,  privately  and  solemnly,  never  to  attempt 
any  claim  on  me  as  a  husband,  even  though  anybody 
should  persuade  her  she  had  such  a  claim  (which  she 
had  not)  neither  during  my  life,  nor  after  my  death. 
She  did  this  like  a  good  girl.  .  .  ." 

So  Robert  left  Jean  in  the  stable — she  asking  noth- 
ing from  him,  not  even  the  guinea  that  she  held  in  her 
hand  .  .  .  asking  nothing  save  that  through  all  her  suf- 
fering she  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  love  him, 
to  know  she  would  see  him  and  that  he  would  return  to 
her;  and  that  he  would  not  be  lost  to  her  for  ever  as 
once  she  had  dreaded  he  might. 

She  stayed  in  the  stable,  great  with  child,  yet  full  of 
peace  and  contentment:  while  Robert,  lord  of  creation 
again  and  smugly  congratulating  himself  on  the  promise 
he  had  extracted  from  Jean,  rode  on  to  Johnnie  Dove's, 
where  he  collected  letters  from  Clarinda. 

He  did  not  read  them  at  once.  Already,  seeing  the 
handwriting,  he  was  sickened  by  what  he  had  done  to 
Jean.  He  was  sickened  by  himself  and  he  was  sickened 
with  Jean  for  letting  him  do  it.  He  would  never,  he  told 
himself,  as  he  rode  up  the  hill  to  Mauchline,  he  would 
never  see  her  again.  He  would  eschew  women.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  woman  until  he  could  see  his 
Clarinda  again.  As  he  rode,  as  Mauchline  came  into 
sight,  he  imagined  that  he  could  see  Clarinda  again, 
bending  over  the  tea-cups,  her  fair  hair  caught  by  the 
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candlelight:  Clarinda  talking  exquisitely  all  kinds  of 
highfalutin  philosophy,  at  which  Jean,  in  her  common 
way,  would  have  gaped  open-mouthed.  He  knew  now — 
just  as  he  had  known  the  opposite  this  morning — that 
he  would  have  to  return  to  Clarinda.  For,  though  once 
he  might  have  been  content  with  Jean,  those  days  were 
past.  He  had  entered  into  fairyland  with  his  mistress 
of  the  Potterrow.  He  could  hardly  live  till  he  saw 
her  again. 

He  was  perfectly  sincere:  just  as,  with  Jean,  he  had 
been  sincere.  That  Jean  and  Clarinda  and  so  man}' 
others  had  to  suffer,  he  could  not  help.  He  could  hardly 
wait  till  he  arrived  to  write  to  Clarinda : 

"Now  for  a  little  news  that  will  please  you.  I,  this  morning, 
as  I  came  home,  called  for  a  certain  woman.  I  am  disgusted 
with  her ;  I  cannot  endure  her !  I,  while  my  heart  smote  me 
for  the  profanity,  tried  to  compare  her  with  my  Clarinda: 
'twas  setting  the  expiring  glimmer  of  a  farthing  taper  beside 
the  cloudless  glory  of  the  meridian  sun.  Here  was  tasteless 
insipidity,  vulgarity  of  soul  and  mercenary  fawning:  there 
polished  good  sense,  heaven-born  genius,  and  the  most  gen- 
erous, the  most  delicate,  the  most  tender  Passion.  I  have  done 
with  her,  and  she  with  me.  . .  ." 

If  only  he  had  been  certain.  If  only  he  could  have 
known  which  road  was  his  road.  But,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  never  knew  that.  He  was  a  man  swept  by 
every  gust  of  emotion.  He  was  torn  between  Jean 
Armour  and  Nancy  MacLehose.  He  was  puzzled  and 
distressed  whether  it  should  be  a  farm  or  the  Excise. 
He  was  in  doubts  about  his  poems,  about  Scotland, 
about  the  Stuarts,  about  the  French  Revolutionaries. 
And,  in  whatever  mood  he  was,  in  that  mood  he  acted. 
He  caused  harm.  He  hurt  people  as  he  hurt  his  father. 
He  offended  people  as  he  had  offended  Dr.  Blair  in 
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Edinburgh.  But,  more  than  other  people,  he  hurt  and 
offended  himself.  If  only  he  could  have  had  some 
anchorage,  if  only  there  had  been  someone  on  whom  he 
could  lean,  to  whom  he  could  turn.  But  there  had  never 
been  anyone.  And  when  a  woman,  like  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
gave  him  good  advice,  he  confessed  he  was  not  anxious 
to  take  it. 

He  saw  them  at  Mauchline.  He  saw  his  children.  He 
ranted  and  raved  and  puzzled  them  all  as  he  had  ever 
done:  so  that  Agnes  shook  her  head  and  Gilbert,  be- 
wildered, went  out  into  the  fields.  And  Robert,  hardly 
aware  that  they  had  left  him,  wrote  his  letter  and  went 
down  to  Dove's  to  post  it. 

But,  the  letter  posted,  he  had  business  to  attend  to. 
He  had  written  to  Clarinda  that  he  had  finished  with 
Jean  and  she  with  him:  yet,  in  his  deepest  heart,  he 
knew  they  would  never  be  finished  together.  He  had 
responsibilities  to  her.  She  had  only  to  call  for  him  and 
he  would  be  at  her  side:  and,  because  he  knew  that, 
with  her  love  for  him,  she  would  never  call  for  him,  he 
knew  also  that  he  must  never  let  her  want.  Armour  had 
turned  her  out  of  doors.  The  society  in  Edinburgh  had, 
politely  but  nevertheless  definitely,  turned  the  Ayrshire 
Poet  out  of  doors.  The  Ayrshire  Poet,  however,  was 
more  generous  than  Armour,  more  moral  than  society. 

So,  the  letter  posted,  he  wandered  about  in  the  vil- 
lage, being  greeted  by  old  friends,  hearing  his  name 
shouted  or  whispered  as  his  deeds,  splendid  or  infamous, 
were  recounted.  He  took  little  notice,  his  mind  set  on 
other  things. 

By  the  end  of  the  afternoon  he  had  found  a  room  for 
Jean.  He  had  bought  her  a  bed.  He  had  arranged  that 
Dr.  Mackenzie  should  visit  her.  He  had,  last  of  all, 
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called  on  her  mother  and  persuaded  her  to  help  Jean 
through  her  confinement. 

He  returned  home,  tired  but  satisfied.  His  satisfaction 
was  increased  when  he  heard  Gilbert  and  Agnes  express 
their  pleasure  at  what  he  had  done.  After  all,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  not  altogether  the  one  for  whom  his 
father  had  had  such  fear.  He  was  doing  the  right  thing 
by  Jean,  even  if  he  could  not  marry  her.  To-morrow,  he 
would  do  the  right  thing  again,  though,  in  his  heart, 
he  dreaded  it  fearfully.  For  he  had  decided  to  go  to 
Dalswinton  again  and  see  Mr.  Miller's  farms.  He  must 
do  that,  at  least,  after  Miller's  insistence:  then,  if  the 
Excise  affair  came  to  nothing,  he  might  still  be  able  to 
take  the  farm. 

But  he  would  not  go  alone.  He  had  seen  the  place 
more  than  once  already:  and  it  had  struck  a  chill  into 
his  heart.  On  this  visit,  however,  he  would  take  with  him 
a  farmer,  a  man  with  experience,  who  could  advise  him 
honestly  as  Peggy  had  advised  him,  but  whose  advice 
would  be  the  more  welcome  because  he  would  be  talking 
about  what  he  knew.  For,  at  last,  after  so  much  vacilla- 
tion and  uncertainty,  Robert  was  beginning  to  set  his 
house  in  order.  The  next  few  months  would  see  him 
established  in  a  home  of  his  own,  whether  as  farmer  or 
Excise  man.  He  was  twenty-eight.  He  could  not  afford 
to  wait  longer. 

The  man  he  chose  to  accompany  him  was  Tennant, 
his  friend  and  his  father's  friend,  "a  worthy,  intelligent 
farmer."  Early  on  Sunday  morning,  while  the  devout 
were  preparing  for  church,  they  set  out,  Robert  con- 
vinced that  they  were  wasting  their  time  but  that  he,  at 
any  rate,  should  go,  "out  of  compliment  to  Mr.  Miller." 
Tennant,  he  knew,  would  advise  him  against  the  farm. 

But,  arrived  at  Dalswinton,  and  being  conducted  over 
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the  farms  by  Mr.  Miller's  factor  (a  man  named  Cun- 
ningham and  the  father  of  Alan  Cunningham),  Robert 
was  amazed  and  alarmed  to  hear  old  Tennant  singing 
the  praises  of  all  this  land.  True  some  of  it — one  Fore- 
girth  farm,  for  example — was  better  land  and  better 
situated  than  the  one  called  Ellisland.  If  Robert  had 
the  choice,  he  should  certainly  take  Foregirth.  Anyway, 
to  get  one  of  them  was  a  stroke  of  luck. 

This,  of  course,  was  not  what  Robert  had  wanted. 
Actually,  nothing  would  have  pleased  him  better  than 
to  hear  that  the  farms  were  no  good  and  that  he  would 
be  a  fool  to  consider  the  idea.  But  he  had  brought 
Tennant  here.  He  had  promised  to  listen  to  his  advice. 
Now  Tennant  had  given  his  advice  and  Robert,  however 
unwillingly,  must  take  it.  Only  one  thing  he  reserved 
to  himself.  He  would,  of  the  three  farms  they  had  seen, 
make  his  own  choice.  Foregirth  might  be  the  better  land  : 
but  Robert  wanted  more  than  good  land.  He  looked 
longingly  to  where  the  fields  sloped  down  to  the  river. 
He  did  not  notice  the  stones  and  the  thinness  of  the  soil. 
He  saw  only  the  trees  by  the  river  .  .  .  the  beauty  that, 
if  he  lived  there,  he  would  have  round  his  home. 

He  smiled  and  told  them  he  would  take  Ellisland ;  and 
Mr.  Cunningham,  looking  at  him  shrewdly,  observed: 
"Mr.  Burns,  you  have  made  a  poet's,  not  a  farmer's 
choice."  But  the  advice  of  Cunningham,  the  suggestion 
from  Tennant  that  Robert  might  like  to  think  it  over 
more  carefully  before  he  made  any  definite  decision  as 
to  which  farm  he  would  take,  went  unheeded.  He  had 
decided  already.  If  he  was  forced  to  be  a  farmer  he 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  a  farmer  in  a '  pleasant  place, 
where  there  were  trees  and  water  and  waterfowl  and 
where  a  house  could  be  built — for  as  yet  there  was  no 
house — which  would  command  all  the  pleasantest  views. 
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So  much,  at  least,  he  would  reserve  to  himself,  for  he 
was  a  farmer  by  need,  a  poet  by  necessity. 

So  he  and  Tennant  rode  back  slowly  together  and 
stopped  at  Cumnoch  for  themselves  and  their  horses  to 
be  fed;  and  Robert  got  out  his  writing  materials  and 
sat  himself  down  to  write  to  Clarinda.  He  was  very 
depressed:  but  he  would  put  as  good  a  face  on  the 
matter  as  he  could.  He  would  no  longer  kick  against 
the  pricks.  He  had  done  that  long  enough  and  it  had 
got  him  nowhere.  Now  he  was  resigned.  The  days  of  the 
ranting  dog  of  Tarbolton  and  Mauchline  were  at  an 
end.  He  must  settle  to  the  serious  business  of  living. 
Or  that,  at  any  rate,  was  how  it  seemed  to  Robert  as  he 
wrote  quietly  in  the  inn  to  Clarinda: 

"I  hope,  and  am  certain,  that  my  generous  Clarinda  will 
not  think  my  silence,  for  now  a  long  week,  has  been  in  any 
degree  owing  to  my  forgetfulness.  I  have  been  tossed  about 
the  country  ever  since  I  wrote  you;  and  am  here  returning 
from  Dumfries-shire,  at  an  inn,  the  post  office  of  the  place, 
with  just  so  long  time  as  my  horse  eats  his  corn,  to  write  you. 
I  have  been  hurried  with  business  and  dissipation  almost  equal 
to  the  insidious  decree  of  the  Persian  monarch's  mandate,  when 
he  forbade  asking  petition  of  God  or  man  for  forty  days.  Had 
the  venerable  prophet  been  as  throng  as  I,  he  had  not  broken 
the  decree,  at  least  not  thrice  a  day. 

"I  am  thinking  my  farming  scheme  will  yet  hold.  A  worthy, 
intelligent  farmer,  my  father's  friend  and  my  own,  has  been 
with  me  on  the  spot:  he  thinks  the  bargain  practicable.  I  am 
myself,  on  a  most  serious  review  of  the  lands,  much  better 
pleased  with  them.  I  won't  mention  this  in  writing  to  any  but 
you  and  Ainslie.  Don't  accuse  me  of  being  fickle:  I  have  the 
two  plans  of  life  before  me,  and  I  wish  to  adopt  the  one  most 
likely  to  procure  me  independence.  I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh 
next  week.  I  long  to  see  you:  your  image  is  omnipresent  to 
me;  nay,  I  am  convinced  I  would  soon  idolatrize  it  most  seri- 
ously— so  much  do  absence  and  memory  improve  the  medium 
through  which  one  sees  the  much-loved  object.  ...  I  hope,  as 
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I  go  home  to-night,  to  find  a  letter  from  you  at  the  post  office 
in  Mauchline.  I  have  just  once  seen  that  dear  hand  since  I 
left  Edinburgh — a  letter  indeed  which  much  affected  me.  Tell 
me,  first  of  womankind !  will  my  warmest  attachment,  my 
sincerest  friendship,  my  correspondence — will  they  be  any 
compensation  for  the  sacrifices  you  make  for  my  sake?  If 
they  will,  they  are  yours.  If  I  settle  on  the  farm  I  propose,  I 
am  just  a  day  and  a  half's  ride  from  Edinburgh.  We  will  meet 
— don't  you  say  'perhaps  too  often/ 

"Farewell,  my  fair,  my  charming  poetess !  May  all  good 
things  ever  attend  you !" 

At  Mauchline,  desperately  tired  and  depressed  at  the 
decision  he  had  made,  he  found  a  letter  from  the  little 
house  in  the  Potterrow  that  now  seemed  so  desirable. 
But  the  letter  did  not  improve  his  temper.  Nancy  was 
peevish.  Robert  had  not  been  writing  to  her  frequently 
enough  . .  .  "only  once  a  week" :  and  she  went  on  with  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  in  which  Robert  was  not  at  all 
interested  and  which,  with  his  own  problems  thick  upon 
him,  only  made  him  angry.  He  did  not  answer  the  letter. 
If  Clarinda  was  going  to  be  silly  and  petty,  he  would 
leave  her  alone.  And,  somehow,  seeing  that  hated  land 
closing  on  him  again,  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to 
send  her  a  message  via  Ainslie,  telling  her  that  he  had 
written  at  least  four  times  and  giving  Ainslie  a  true  and 
veracious  account  of  his  meeting  with  Jean. 

In  the  following  week  Robert  spent  many  hours 
writing  letters:  to  Cruickshank,  to  Ainslie  again,  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  telling  them  all  of  the  decision  he  had 
made,  binding  himself  by  thus  telling  them,  as  though 
he  were  afraid  he  might  now,  at  the  last  minute,  try  to 
back  out  of  it.  On  March  6th  he  heard  from  Clarinda, 
whom  Ainslie  had  comforted:  "I  hope  you  have  not 
forgotten  to  kiss  the  little  cherub  (Bobbie)  for  me. 
Give  him  fifty  and  think  Clarinda  blessing  him  all  the 
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while.  I  pity  his  mother  sincerely  and  wish  a  certain 
affair  happily  over." 

This  letter  reached  Robert  when : 

"Yesterday,  I  dined  at  a  friend's,  at  some  distance:  the 
savage  hospitality  of  this  country!  Spent  the  most  part  of 
the  night  over  the  nauseous  potion  in  the  bowl.  This  day — 
sick — headache — low  spirits — miserable  fasting  except  for  a 
draught  of  water  or  small  beer.  Now  eight  o'clock  at  night: 
only  able  to  crawl  ten  minutes'  walk  into  Mauchline,  to  wait 
the  post  in  the  pleasurable  hope  of  hearing  from  the  mistress 
of  my  soul.  But  truce  with  all  this !  When  I  sit  down  to  write 
to  you  all  is  happiness  and  peace. ...  I  could  not  have  written 
a  page  to  any  mortal  except  yourself.  I'll  write  you  by  Sun- 
day's post.  Adieu  !  Good-night !" 

The  next  day  he  wrote  again.  His  sickness  had  left 
him.  And,  besides,  Clarinda  had  told  him  that  she  had 
been  snubbed  by  Miss  Nimmo.  At  once  all  the  chivalry, 
all  the  tenderness  of  Robert  Burns  was  aroused. 
Clarinda  was  hurt !  Clarinda  was  troubled !  He  must  go 
to  her  aid.  And  it  made  not  a  jot  of  difference  that, 
only  a  few  days  earlier,  Clarinda  had  been  pettishly 
complaining  that  he  did  not  write  to  her  frequently 
enough.  If  she  was  wounded,  all  that  was  forgotten  and 
he  must  heal  her  wound : 

"I  would  not  have  you,  my  dear  madam,  so  much  hurt  at 
Miss  Nimmo's  coldness.  'Tis  placing  yourself  below  her,  an 
honor  she  by  no  means  deserves.  We  ought,  when  we  wish  to 
be  economists  in  happiness — we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
fix  the  standard  of  our  own  character:  and  when,  on  full  ex- 
amination, we  know  where  we  stand  and  how  much  ground 
we  occupy,  let  us  contend  for  it  as  property;  and  those  who 
seem  to  doubt  or  deny  us  what  is  justly  ours,  let  us  either 
pity  their  prejudices  or  despise  their  judgment,  I  know,  my 
dear,  you  will  say  this  is  self-conceit,  but  I  say  it  is  self- 
knowledge:  the  one  is  the  over-weening  opinion  of  a  fool,  who 
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fancies  himself  to  be  what  he  wishes  himself  to  be  thought; 
the  other  is  the  honest  justice  that  a  man  of  sense,  who  has 
thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  owes  to  himself.  Without 
this  standard,  this  column  in  our  own  mind,  we  are 
perpetually  at  the  mercy  of  the  petulance,  the  mistakes,  the 
prejudices,  nay  the  very  weakness  and  wickedness  of  our 
fellow-creaures. 

"To  return  to  Miss  Nimmo  .  . ." 

But,  by  this  time,  Clarinda  was  comforted.  Robert's 
letter  was  like  a  cold  blast  of  sanity  to  her.  It  gave  her 
courage  and  strength,  far  more  courage  and  strength 
than  the  woolly  mouthings  of  Mr.  John  Kemp  had 
ever  done. 

To  Brown  he  wrote  that  day : 

"I  have  been  looking  at  the  farms  and,  after  all,  perhaps 
I  may  settle  in  the  character  of  a  farmer.  I  have  got  so  vicious  a 
bent  to  idleness,  and  have  ever  been  so  little  a  man  of  business 
that  it  will  take  no  ordinary  effort  to  bring  my  mind  properly 
into  the  routine.  .  . .  But  I  have  always  found  an  honest  pas- 
sion, or  native  instinct,  the  trustiest  auxiliary  in  the  warfare 
of  this  world." 

It  seemed  that  Robert  was  now  at  peace  in  his  soul. 
He  had  found  his  philosophy.  He  could  preach  it  to 
friends.  He  would  do  his  best  to  live  by  it.  He  finished 
his  letter  to  Brown  with  news  of  Jean : 

"I  found  Jean  with  her  cargo  very  well  laid  in:  but  unforr 
tunately  moored  almost  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  tide.  I  have 
towed  her  into  a  convenient  harbor,  where  she  may  lie  snug, 
till  she  unload;  and  have  taken  the  command  myself — not 
ostensibly,  but  for  a  time^  in  secret. 

"I  am  gratified  with  your  kind  enquiries  after  her;  as,  after 
all,  I  may  say  with  Othello: 

*.  .  .  Excellent  wretch  ! 
Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee.'  ' 
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It  was  true  and,  at  last,  Robert  knew  it. 

He  wrote  two  other  letters  that  day :  to  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
who  was  angry  with  him  because  of  a  report  that  he  had 
mocked  her ;  and  to  Robert  Muir,  dying  at  Kilmarnock, 
he  wrote  at  some  length,  the  letter  of  a  friend,  of  a 
man  to  a  man  whom  he  trusts,  with  whom  he  has  had 
communion  that  has  left  neither  of  them  bitter — but 
only  cemented  the  friendship  between  them.  It  is  a  fine 
letter.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  letter  Robert  ever  wrote. 
It  reminds  one  of  Rochester's  lines. 

"Let  slavish  souls  lay  by  their  fear 
Nor  be  concerned  which  way  or  where 
Out  of  this  life  they  shall  be  hurled." 

This  is  what  he  wrote: 

"I  have  partly  changed  my  ideas,  my  dear  friend,  since  I 
saw  you.  I  took  old  Glenconner  with  me  to  Mr.  Miller's  farm; 
and  he  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  I  have  wrote  an  offer  to 
Mr.  Miller,  which  if  he  accepts,  I  shall  sit  down  a  plain 
farmer — the  happiest  of  lives  when  a  man  can  live  by  it.  In 
this  case  I  shall  not  stay  in  Edinburgh  above  a  week.  I  set 
out  on  Monday,  and  would  have  come  by  Kilmarnock,  but 
there  are  several  small  sums  owing  to  me  for  my  first  edition 
about  Galston  and  Newmills,  and  I  shall  set  off  so  early  as  to 
despatch  my  business  and  reach  Glasgow  by  night.  When  I 
return,  I  shall  devote  a  forenoon  or  two  to  make  some  kind  of 
acknowledgment  for  all  the  kindness  I  owe  your  friendship. 
Now  that  I  hope  to  settle  with  some  credit  and  comfort  at 
home,  there  was  not  any  friendship  or  friendly  correspondence 
that  promised  me  more  pleasure  than  yours;  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  disappointed.  I  trust  the  spring  will  renew  your  shat- 
tered frame,  and  make  your  friends  happy.  You  and  I  have 
often  agreed  that  life  is  no  great  blessing  on  the  whole.  The 
close  of  life,  indeed,  to  a  reasoning  age,  is 

'Dark  as  was  Chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 
Was  rolled  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound.' 
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"But  .*in  honest  man  has  nothing  to   tear.    It   we  lie  down  in 
the    grave,    the    whole    man    a    piece    of    broken    machinery,    to 

moulder  with  the  clods  of  the  valley,  be  it  so;  at  least  there 

is  an  end  of  pain,  eare,  woes  ami  wants:  it'  that  part  of  us 
Colled  mind  does  survive  the  apparent  destruction  of  the  man 
— away  with  old-wife  prejudices  and  tales!  Kvery  age  ami 
every  nation  has  had  a  different  set  of  stories;  and  as  the 
many  are  always  weak,  of  consequence  they  have  often,  per- 
haps  always,   been   deceived.    A  man   of   conscience   having 

acted  an  honest  part  among  his  fellow-creatures — even  grant 
ing  that  he  may  have  been  the  sport  at  times  ot*  passions  and 
instincts — he  goes  to  a  great  unknown  Being,  who  could  have. 
no  other  end  in  giving  him  existence  but  to  make"  him  happy  ; 
who  gave  him  those  passions  and  instincts  and  who  knows  their 
force. 

"These,  my  worthy  friend,  arc  my  ideas;  and  I  know  they 
arc  not  far  different  from  yours.  It  becomes  a  man  of  sense 
to  think  for  himself,  particularly  in  a  case  where  all  men  are 
equally  interested,  and  where,  indeed,  all  men  are  equally  in 
the  dark. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  God  send  us  a  cheerful  meeting! 

"Robert  Burns.*' 

At  last  he  was  settling  down.  The  old  madness  that 
had  been  the  despair  of  his  father  and  his  secret  fear 
seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out  or  been  chased  away  by 
the  business  of  living  and,  in  his  friend,  the  business  of 
dying.  He  still  had  his  opinions.  They  had  not,  if  you 
looked  closely,  altered  so  very  much  from  the  opinions 
of  the  Tarbolton  Bachelors  or  the  young  devil  who  had 
drunk  in  Irvine  with  Brown.  But  now  they  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  palatable  way.  He  had  become  sober 
where  before  he  had  been  drunk  on  the  heady  wine  of 
youth.  To  another  friend  he  wrote  on  that  day : 

"I  have  been  looking  over  several  farms  in  this  country; 
one,  in  particular,  in  Nithsdale,  pleased  me  so  well  that  if  my 
offer  to  the  proprietor  is  accepted,  I  shall  commenee   farmer 
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at  Whitsunday.  ...  I  set  out  for  Edinburgh  on  Monday  morn- 
ing: how  long  I  stay  there  is  uncertain,  but  you  will  know  as 
soon  as  I  can  inform  you  myself.  However,  I  determined 
poesy  must  be  laid  aside  for  some  time:  my  mind  has  been 
vitiated  with  idleness;  and  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  effort 
to  habituate  it  to  the  routine  of  business." 

On  Monday  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh  again.  He 
stayed  two  nights  on  the  way  in  Glasgow,  where  he  saw 
his  brother.  He  collected  some  books  for  Clarinda  and 
some  money  for  himself.  On  Wednesday,  because  his 
knee  was  painful,  he  left  his  horse  behind  and  took 
coach  to  the  Capital,  where  he  stayed  with  Nicol  (grown 
plumper  and  more  easily  offended  than  ever) .  On  Thurs- 
day, in  Mauchline,  Jean  was  delivered  of  twins,  both 
girls,  and  Robert  got  the  news  by  Friday  morning.  By 
Friday  morning  also  he  was  the  tenant  of  Ellisland. 
Immediately  on  arrival  he  had  gone  to  Mr.  Miller.  He 
had  heard  the  terms  of  the  agreement — a  seventy  years' 
lease  at  a  rental  of  £50  for  the  first  three  years  and  £70 
thereafter.  He  had  found  that  Mr.  Miller  was  willing 
to  allow  £300  for  the  building  of  a  house.  He  had  been 
satisfied  and  had  signed.  That  night,  sitting  with 
Clarinda  again,  he  told  her  the  bargain  he  had  struck 
and  received  her  congratulations:  and,  although  they 
were  no  longer  lovers  as  Robert  understood  it,  he  was 
quite  happy  with  her,  quite  willing  to  let  their  relation- 
ship run  on  the  lines  she  laid  down.  And,  quietly,  but 
not  the  less  deeply,  he  was  very  excited  about  Ellisland. 
He  had  written  to  Muir  that  he  would  "sit  down  a  plain 
farmer,  the  happiest  of  lives  when  a  man  can  live  by  it." 

And  the  more  he  thought  of  the  house  he  would  build 
— above  that  water  and  among  those  trees — the  more 
certain  he  became  that  he  would  be  able  to  live  by  it. 
He  would,  among  the  trees  and  by  the  water,  write  his 
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verses,  though  he  had  resolved  to  desert  poesy.  He 
would  labor  on  the  land  with  all  the  will  that  his  father 
and  Gilbert  had  shown.  He  would  forswear  all  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  city  that  had  never  really  distracted 
him.  Maybe,  later,  he  would  have  a  wife. 

He  wrote  to  Peggy,  telling  her  of  the  agreement  he 
had  signed.  He  told  her  he  had  put  aside  all  other  pur- 
suits. He  would  be  firm.  He  would  keep  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  Heaven  help  him !  It  would  be  hard  work.  But  he 
would  not  be  distracted. 

The  next  fortnight,  however,  was  a  nightmare.  Both 
the  twins  died  and  Robert,  who  had  never  seen  them  and 
to  whom,  had  they  lived,  they  would  have  been  a  great 
hindrance,  felt  as  though  his  limbs  had  been  amputated. 
Creech  slithered  and  slipped  and  slid  about  like  a  slimy 
eel.  Robert  got  his  instructions  to  proceed  to  Ayrshire 
for  his  tuition  in  the  Excise.  And,  all  the  time,  whenever 
they  could — desperately  now  they  knew  there  could  be 
so  few  times  left — he  and  Nancy  MacLehose  were  to- 
gether. He  met  Mary  Peacock  in  town  and  asked  if 
she  had  seen  Nancy.  He  met  Ainslie  and  Cruickshank. 
He  dined  with  the  men  of  the  Excise.  He  passed  great 
men  of  society  in  the  street  who  had  quite  forgotten  him. 
But  what  at  one  time  would  have  infuriated  him,  making 
him  wild  with  the  anger  of  a  poor  man,  now  did  not 
touch  him.  He  was  above  all  such  pettiness.  The  farm 
and  the  Excise  had  given  him  a  status  of  his  own,  a 
right  to  live  on  his  own,  beholden  to  no  man.  He  would, 
as  soon  as  the  money  was  paid  over  by  Creech,  make 
some  provision  for  his  mother  and  Gilbert. 

And  it  was  all  hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  Where  before  he 
had  lived  in  the  city  for  months  and  the  days  had  been 
long,  now  he  and  Nancy  had  not  the  time  to  have  their 
meetings.  They  made  appointments  but  the  appoint- 
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merits  were  often  broken.  "I  will  meet  you  to-morrow, 
Clarinda,  as  you  appoint."  But  some  Great  Man  from 
the  Excise  stepped  in  and  he  was  not  there.  "I  am  just 
hurrying  away  to  wait  on  the  Great  Man,  Clarinda." 
He  dropped  the  note  in  at  her  door. 

They  walked  once  together.  It  was  delightful.  They 
dined.  It  was  rapture. 

On  Saturday  night,  March  22nd,  they  had  their 
second  parting,  when  they  spent  their  last  evening  to- 
gether. Robert  gave  her  the  drinking  glasses  that  the 
curious  may  now  see  in  the  Monument. 

On  Monday,  still  without  the  final  settlement  from 
Creech,  he  came  by  coach  to  Glasgow.  The  next  day,  in 
a  state  of  very  real  alarm  at  all  the  business  that  con- 
fronted him,  Robert  rode  from  Glasgow  to  Dalswinton 
where  he  met  Cunningham,  the  factor,  and  set  about 
giving  his  instructions  for  the  building  of  the  new 
house.  The  practical  business  worried  him  almost  to 
hysteria.  If  Creech  did  not  soon  pay  he  saw  himself 
facing  bankruptcy.  On  March  31st  he  returned  the 
forty  miles  to  Mauchline  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
house,  tired,  wet  and  stiff,  he  wrote  to  Creech,  demand- 
ing his  money.  The  next  day  he  was  due  to  start  his 
tuition  as  a  gauger  and  surveyor.  As  he  thought  of  it, 
he  grew  more  alarmed.  The  course  in  gauging  and  sur- 
veying cost  money,  money  that  he  had  to  pay.  He  had 
counted  on  Creech.  If  Creech  did  not  pay. . . .  And  at 
Ellisland,  too,  there  were  things  that  could  not  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  money  allowed  by  Miller.  He  would,  he 
thought,  write  again  to  Creech. 

But  he  did  not.  Instead,  he  wrote  to  Cleghorn,  the 
Crochallan  with  a  farm  at  Saughton,  enclosing  some 
verses  and  telling  him  of  the  distressing  time  he  was 
having,  and  promising  to  write  further  when  he  had 
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got  into  the  way  of  this  farming  business.  To  add  to  his 
worries  and  distresses,  Hamilton  chose  this  time  to  ask 
him  to  stand  surety  for  Gilbert  for  the  Mossgiel  rent. 

Robert  was  appalled.  Already  he  had  taken  a  lease 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  afford  and  now  here  was 
Hamilton  asking  him  to  pay  for  Mossgiel.  Hamilton,  he 
supposed,  thought  he  was  wealthy.  Hamilton  would 
have  heard  from  Peggy  of  his  success  in  Edinburgh. 
Perhaps,  though,  Hamilton  did  not  know  that  Creech 
still  owed  him  a  hundred  guineas?  But  he  did  not  want 
to  offend  Hamilton.  He  could  not  afford  to  offend  him : 
any  more  than  he  could  afford  to  see  Gilbert  turned  out 
of  Mossgiel. 

And,  as  he  thought  of  that,  Robert  grew  suddenly 
bitter  because,  after  all,  what  had  any  of  them  had  from 
Hamilton's  "kindness"  in  renting  them  Mossgiel?  True, 
he  had  done  it  when  they  had  been  forced  to  find  some 
place.  True,  he  had  managed  to  get  them  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  last  landlord.  But  he  had  lost  nothing. 
Rather  had  he  gained.  For  years  he  had  had  grateful 
and  punctual  tenants.  For  years  he  had  watched  Gilbert 
and  the  others  slaving  on  the  unproductive  land ;  while, 
though  the  land  produced  little,  Gilbert — with  his  pride 
and  his  father's  integrity — had  honored  his  obligations. 
No,  though  Robert  would  have  liked  to  help  Gilbert,  he 
could  not.  He  had  lent  Gilbert  £180  already.  He  did  not 
expect  ever  to  get  that  back.  He  certainly  would  not 
harass  Gilbert  for  it.  Hamilton  must  take  his  chance. 

Robert  went  up  to  the  attic.  He  went  to  the  table 
where  he  had  written  The  Cotter  and  all  the  rude  poems 
which  had  made  such  a  caffuffle,  and  wrote  Hamilton 
firmly.  He  sent  the  letter  off.  Then  he  went  down  to 
Mauchline  to  see  his  Jean. 

For  now  she  was  his  Jean.  He  had  told  her  so.  He 
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had  made  his  decision,  even  as  he  had  made  his  decision 
about  the  farm  and  the  Excise.  He  was  a  peasant — "my 
compeers,  the  rustic  inmates  of  the  hamlet.  .  .  ."  He  had 
played  the  fool  with  a  "widow"  in  Edinburgh.  He  had 
played  a  different  kind  of  fool  with  plenty  of  other 
women.  But,  for  his  wife,  he  would  return  to  the  peasant, 
who  had  first  laughingly  asked  him,  "Well,  Mossgiel, 
hae  ye  gotten  any  lass  yet  to  lo'e  ye  as  weel's  your  dog?" 

He  had  gotten  such  a  lass.  While  he  had  been  seeking 
love  in  strange  places ;  while  he  had  lain  with  Mary  and 
with  May  Cameron  and  with  Jenny  Clow ;  while  he  had 
known  and  loved  Peggy  Chalmers  and  the  golden-haired 
little  "widow,"  there  had  always  been  Jean  waiting 
patiently  and  faithfully  till  he  should  return.  For  her 
he  had  written  poems  that,  somehow,  he  could  never  have 
written  for  the  others:  because,  essentially,  their  love 
together  was  a  thing  of  body  and  body — for  Jean  had 
only  that  and  her  loyalty  and  her  dumb  worship  to  offer 
him.  She  never  had  been  very  lovely.  Now,  after  two 
sets  of  twins,  her  body  had  lost  all  shape.  Her  breasts 
hung  like  vast  orbs  and,  as  the  years  passed,  she  would 
grow  stouter  and  stouter  and  less  comely  and  less 
comely. 

But  that  did  not  matter  to  Robert.  Now,  at  last,  he 
who  had  hunted  so  many  golden-headed  girls,  was  to 
make  his  long  home  with  a  dark-headed  girl  who  would 
give  him  only  loyalty  and  a  devotion  that  passed  that 
of  a  dog. 

He  went  down  to  see  her.  Already  he  had  told  her  of 
his  decision.  Her  gratitude  had  touched  him,  so  that  all 
the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  the  past  seemed  never  to 
have  been. 

But  he  had  to  tell  others.  He  had  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  he  was  acknowledging  his  marriage.  He  must 
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tell  Hamilton,  and  he  must  tell  Clarinda.  But  to 
Clarinda,  despite  all  she  had  said  of  Platonic  love,  he 
would  not  write  directly.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought, 
if  another  told  her.  But  he  would  not  even  write  to  that 
other  with  that  set  purpose.  And  so,  on  May  £6th,  he 
sat  down  to  write  to  Ainslie : 

"I  have  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  all  my  buyings  and  bargainings  hitherto — Mrs. 
Burns  not  excepted:  which  title  I  now  avow  to  the  world.  I 
am  truly  pleased  with  this  last  affair.  It  has  indeed  added  to 
my  anxieties  for  futurity,  but  it  has  given  a  stability  to  my 
mind  and  resolutions  unknown  before. .  .  ." 

He  heard  no  word  from  Clarinda.  He  heard  indirectly 
that  she  was  furious.  He  was  strangely  unmoved.  He  had 
loved,  he  knew :  but  he  also  knew  that  they  could  never 
have  been  happy  together.  He  was  very  content,  after 
all  the  ravings  and  the  wild  seekings  for  beauty,  with 
his  wife  who  "has  not  a  wish  but  to  gratify  my  every 
idea  of  her  deportment." 

Casually,  he  mentioned  in  Hamilton's  drawing-room, 
"My  wife,  Mistress  Burns."  So,  on  an  April  morning, 
the  first  flowers  of  spring  in  bloom,  Robert  and  Jean 
went  to  Morton's  Tavern  where  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
awaited  them.  Hamilton  was  there  with  the  document 
of  marriage.  The  old  wrong  was  righted. 

He  had  come  home  at  last. 

And,  if  Jean  was  happy,  the  old  Armours,  by  the 
marriage,  were  quite  reconciled.  "There  was  no  wedding 
portion.  Armour  was  a  respectable  man  but  not  opulent. 
He  gave  his  daughter  some  small  store  of  plenishing; 
and,  exerting  his  skill  as  a  Mason,  wrought  his  already 
eminent  son-in-law  a  handsome  punch-bowl  in  Inverary 
marble,  which  Burns  loved  to  fill  often  to  the  great 
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pleasure  both  of  himself  and  his  friends.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop  bethought  herself  of  Ellisland  and  gave  a  beautiful 
heifer ;  another  friend  contributed  a  plough.  The  young 
couple  from  love  to  their  native  county  ordered  their 
furniture  from  a  wright  in  Mauchline;  the  farm  ser- 
vants, male  and  female,  were  hired  in  Ayrshire,  a  matter 
of  questionable  prudence,  for  the  mode  of  cultivation  is 
different  from  that  of  the  west,  and  the  cold,  humid 
bottom  of  Mossgiel  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  warm 
and  stony  loam  of  Ellisland." 

On  June  11th  Robert,  leaving  Jean  and  Bobbie,  their 
only  surviving  child,  at  Mossgiel — as  the  house  at  Ellis- 
land  was  not  yet  completed — set  out  for  his  new  home. 

He  was  in  very  good  humor.  While  the  house  was  still 
building,  he  would  live  in  a  "hovel  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  farm  .  .  .  the  floor  of  clay,  the  rafters  japanned  with 
soot,  the  smoke  from  a  hearth  fire  streamed  thickly  out 
at  door  and  window,  while  the  sunshine  which  struggled 
in  at  these  apertures  produced  a  sort  of  twilight." 

Before  leaving  Jean,  but  after  his  decision  to  ac- 
knowledge his  marriage  had  been  made  he  had  written  to 
other  friends,  telling  them.  To  Smith  he  wrote  that 
he  had  given  a  matrimonial  title  to  "a  certain  clean- 
limbed, handsome,  bewitching  young  hussy"  and  that 
he  expected  "twelve  times  a  brace  of  children."  To 
Johnson,  "I  am  so  enamored  of  a  certain  girl's  prolific, 
twin-bearing  merit  that  I  have  given  her  a  legal  title 
to  the  best  blood  in  my  body,  and  so  farewell  rakery." 

But,  arrived  at  Ellisland,  the  place  depressed  him 
utterly.  He  wrote,  on  June  14th,  to  Mrs.  Dunlop : 

"This  is  the  second  day,  my  honored  friend,  that  I  have  been 
on  my  farm.  A  solitary  inmate  of  an  old  smoky  spense;  far 
from  every  object  I  love,  or  by  whom  I  am  beloved;  nor  any 
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acquaintance  older  than  yesterday,  except  Jenny  Geddes,  the 
old  mare  I  ride  on;  while  uncouth  cares  and  novel  plans 
hourly  insult  my  awkward  ignorance  and  bashful  inexperi- 
ence. .  .  ." 

And  he  continues  to  defend  Jean,  because  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop  had  suggested  that,  as  a  bachelor,  he  would  have 
been  happier  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
more  people : 

"The  most  placid  good-nature  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion; a  warm  heart,  gratefully  devoted  with  all  its  powers  to 
love  me;  vigorous  health  and  sprightly  cheerfulness,  set  off 
to  the  best  advantage  by  a  more  than  commonly  handsome 
figure;  these,  I  think,  in  a  woman,  may  make  a  good  wife, 
though  she  should  never  have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  nor  have  danced  in  a  brighter 
assembly  than  a  penny  pay-wedding." 

But  the  loneliness  at  Ellisland  was  intolerable.  For 
years  Robert  had  loved  and  moved  and  had  his  being 
among  a  community  of  people.  Really,  since  his  first 
youth,  he  had  never  been  left  entirely  to  his  own  re- 
sources. The  nearest  approach  to  that  had  been  the 
weeks  in  Edinburgh  when  he  was  held  up  in  his  room 
by  the  injury  to  his  foot.  But,  even  then,  he  had  had 
the  excitement  and  stimulus  of  Clarinda's  letters.  At 
Ellisland  at  first  there  was  none  except  Jenny  Geddes 
and,  much  as  he  loved  her,  she  could  not  talk.  All  day 
he  worked  on  his  farm.  He  helped  with  the  building  of 
the  house.  But,  very  soon,  he  found  himself  getting  less 
and  less  resigned.  He  wanted  news  of  the  outside  world. 
He  wanted  someone  on  whom  he  could  sharpen  his  wits. 
There  was  no  one.  He  was  stranded,  though  he  honestly 
believed  that  this  stranding  would,  in  the  end,  be  for 
his  happiness.  In  desperation,  three  days  after  his  ar- 
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rival,  he  got  out  his  old  Commonplace  Book  and  began 
writing  entries  again.  And  what  an  entry  it  was !  There 
was  Robert  Burns,  just  setting  up  in  life,  starting  a 
new  venture  of  his  own  and  he  began  in  his  book:  "I 
am  such  a  coward  in  life,  so  tired  of  the  service.  But  a 
wife  and  children  bind  me  to  struggle  with  the  stream, 
till  some  sudden  squall  shall  overset  the  silly  vessel, 
or  in  the  listless  return  of  years  its  own  craziness  reduce 
it  to  wreck." 

He  hated  the  hovel  he  lived  in.  It  was  damp  and  he 
caught  cold.  And,  worst,  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to.  "I 
am  here  on  my  farm,  but  for  all  the  pleasurable  part 
of  life  called  social  communication  I  am  at  the  very 
elbow  of  existence.  The  only  things  to  be  found  in  per- 
fection in  this  country  are  stupidity  and  canting.  As 
for  the  Muses,  they  have  as  much  idea  of  a  rhinoceros 
as  a  poet." 

The  people  disliked  him.  They  were  suspicious  of  him 
as  they  would  have  been  suspicious  of  any  strangers. 
Their  suspicions  became  active  dislike  when  they  heard 
that  he  was  bringing  his  servants  with  him  and  having 
his  furniture  made  at  Mauchline.  So,  at  night,  Robert 
sat  in  the  dreary  hovel,  writing  letters  of  complaint  to 
his  friends,  telling  them  how  dreadful  it  all  was,  begging 
of  them  for  news  of  the  outside  world;  yet  really  con- 
scious that  he  was  doing  the  best,  the  only  thing  he 
could  do. 

Creech  had  paid  the  money  and  the  house — a  biggish 
house,  too — could  be  built  as  fast  as  the  workmen  were 
able ;  for  Robert  was  proud  of  the  house.  He  was  proud 
to  think  that  his  wife  and  children  should  have  such  a 
place  to  come  to.  He  was  proud  that  young  Adam 
Armour  had  come  over  to  help  him  and  that  Adam 
would  take  back  particulars  of  the  vast  new  residence 
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to  Mauchline.  By  the  middle  of  June  he  had  got  into 
the  way  of  returning  with  Adam,  staying  a  few  days 
with  Jean  and  then  hurrying  back  to  Ellisland.  That 
the  journey  was  46  miles  each  way,  that  he  was  often 
wetted  to  the  skin,  that  poor  Jenny  his  mount  was  not 
so  young  as  she  had  been  and  did  not  make  such  good 
times — these  things  mattered  nothing,  because  he  felt 
he  must  get  back  to  the  Ayrshire  which  for  so  long  he 
had  thought  he  disliked  and  that  he  now  found  he 
loved.  . .  . 

Even  when  he  was  alone  at  Ellisland,  he  would  go 
down  to  that  lovely  water  that  had  inveigled  him  into 
taking  the  place  and  would  stand  there,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  workmen,  literally  doing  nothing  so  far  as 
they  could  see,  while  there  was  so  much  to  be  done. 
But  Robert  Burns  was  doing  something.  If  he  was  not 
building  with  bricks,  he  was  building  with  words,  build- 
ing something  more  durable  than  any  house  made  with 
hands. 

He  was  sending  his  love  songs  to  Jean : 

"Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 
I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 
The  lassie  I  lo'e  best."  , 

Then,  when  he  had  finished — when  in  his  head  he  had 
the  words  and  the  music  conjoined — he  would  return  to 
the  building  of  the  house  and  "mony  a  time,"  said  one 
of  the  workmen,  "if  he  saw  us  like  to  be  beat  wi'  a  big 
stane,  he  would  cry  'Bide  a  wee'  and  come  running.  We 
soon  found  out  when  he  put  to  his  hand,  he  beat  a'  I  ever 
met  for  a  dour  lift." 

Besides  the  working  farmers,  who  disliked  him,  there 
were  in  the  neighborhood  other  people  to  whom  the  name 
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of  Burns  had  been  familiar  since  the  publication  of  the 
Edinburgh  Edition.  Unlike  the  people  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  met  him  and  been  offended  by  him,  these  people 
had  never  met  him  and  were  anxious  to  do  so.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Dumfries  Caledonian  Hunt  were  reported  to 
be  interested  in  the  young  farmer.  But  the  man  who  took 
the  first  and  most  permanent  interest  was  the  laird  of 
Friar's  Carse,  Captain  Robert  Riddel. 

Riddel  of  Glenriddel  was  a  man  of  intellect,  married 
but  childless,  an  antiquarian,  a  philosopher,  a  mighty 
drinker,  and  something  of  a  musician.  His  wife,  though 
polite,  was  not  gushing.  Nevertheless,  Robert  was 
pleased.  He  visited  their  house.  He  dined  there.  He 
found  the  place  "more  pleasant  than  at  all  the  houses  of 
fashionable  people  in  this  countryside  put  together." 
He  was  given  a  key  to  the  grounds  so  that  he  might 
walk  there  and  make  his  poems.  A  summer  house  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  with  a  fireplace  and  a  table  and 
chair.  Robert  was  happier  now.  The  world  was  a  more 
gracious  place.  He  wrote  at  length,  again  and  again, 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  who,  now  that  he  was  married  and 
there  was  no  other  young  woman  in  his  life,  had  taken 
it  on  herself  to  act  as  his  guide  and  friend.  She  was 
rather  domineering.  And,  in  her  deafness  and  gentility, 
she  was  rather  pathetic.  She  wanted  Robert  to  submit 
everything  he  wrote  to  her.  (Robert  must  have  smiled 
as  he  read  this.)  She  reminded  him  that  Voltaire  was 
said  to  have  handed  everything  he  had  written  to  an 
aged  lady  for  her  approval  and  had  not  published  any- 
thing without  that  approval.  Ought  she  not  to  do  the 
same  for  Mr.  Burns? 

But,  long  ago,  Robert  had  told  her  that  he  disliked 
advice  and  hardly  ever  took  it.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop continued  importunate:  and  Robert,  reading  in  her 
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letters  her  distrust  that  the  woman  he  had  married 
would  bring  him  down  in  the  world,  wrote  her  a  fine 
defence  of  Jean,  which  Jean  never  saw  and  which  she 
would  not  have  wanted  to  see.  For  she  had  Robert's  love. 
She  wanted  no  more.  That  alone  was  almost  too  much 
happiness. 

But,  now  that  he  was  married,  Robert  was  determined 
that  the  whole  thing  should  be  decent  and  in  order.  For 
too  long  he  had  denied  Jean.  Now  that  he  was  no  longer 
denying  her,  he  must  load  her  with  honors.  He  must 
give  her  all  that  he  could.  It  was  the  old  longing  re- 
turned, that  the  woman  he  married  should  come  to  him 
portionless  and  he  be  the  Almighty.  It  was  the  gesture 
of  King  Cophetua  to  the  beggar  maid. 

At  the  end  of  July  he  was  in  Mauchline.  He  told  Jean 
of  his  plans.  He  told  his  mother.  He  knew  they  were 
both  happy.  A  day  or  two  later  he  appeared  before  the 
Kirk  Session,  bearing  his  confession  that  two  years 
earlier  he  had  secretly  and  irregularly  married  Jean. 
The  Session  listened.  If  Daddy  Auld  was  surprised  he 
did  not  show  it.  He  had  often  wondered  if  there  might 
not  have  been  something  like  that.  So  he  only  asked  for 
the  witnesses,  who  were  duly  produced.  And  on  August 
5th  "compeared  Robert  Burns  with  Jean  Armour,  his 
alledged  spouse"  who  were  "solemnly  engaged  to  adhere 
to  one  another  as  husband  and  wife  all  the  days  of  their 
life." 

They  were  absolved  from  sin.  Proudly,  they  signed 
the  record.  At  last  the  long  darkness  was  over ;  and  that 
night  Robert  wrote  to  Mclndoe  of  Glasgow  for  fifteen 
yards  of  black  lutestring  at  5s.9d.  a  yard,  so  that  Jean 
should  be  beautifully  gowned  when  she  went  to  church. 
He  could  not  really  afford  it.  The  house  was  swallowing 
up  all  the  money  he  had.  But  he  had  to  shower  gifts  on 
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Jean.  He  had  to  show  her  that  he  loved  her,  that  he 
would  be  good  to  her,  that  the  past  was  really  and 
definitely  wiped  out. 

They  had  their  communion  together,  and  afterwards 
Robert  rode  Jenny  Geddes  back  to  Dalswinton,  at  peace 
in  his  conscience  and  at  peace  with  the  world. 

On  August  15th  he  was  bidden  to  dinner  with  Mr. 
Miller  at  Dalswinton  House.  It  was  a  mark  of  great 
favor,  for  the  landlord  did  not  make  a  habit  of  inviting 
his  tenants  to  dine  with  him.  But,  by  this  time.,  Robert 
Burns  of  Ellisland  was  a  person  of  note.  Already  he  had 
concerned  himself  in  the  life  of  the  place.  Already, 
with  his  distinguished  clothes — so  different  from  those 
of  most  farming  men,  he  was  pointed  out  as  he  walked 
through  the  villages.  For  he  was  always  about.  He  was 
terribly  restless.  The  years  when  he  had  no  regular 
occupation  had  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  job  in  hand.  He 
would  work  at  it  for  a  few  hours,  a  few  days  perhaps : 
and  then,  suddenly,  he  would  grow  restless  and  "was 
ever  on  the  move,  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  In  the  course 
of  a  single  day,  he  might  be  seen  holding  the  plough, 
angling  in  the  river,  sauntering,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  on  the  banks,  looking  at  the  running  water, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  walking  round  his  buildings 
or  over  his  fields;  and  if  you  lost  sight  of  him  for  an 
hour,  perhaps  you  might  see  him  returning  from  Friar's 
Carse,  or  spurring  his  horse  through  the  hills  to  spend 
an  evening  in  some  distant  place  with  such  friends  as 
chance  threw  in  his  way." 

No  wonder  his  farmer  neighbors — solid  and  sober 
men  all — looked  askance.  But  Robert,  thanking  God, 
was  not  dependent  on  them  for  a  living  or  for  compan- 
ionship.  Soon  after  he  had  arrived  in  Ellisland,  dis- 
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mayed  by  the  first  loneliness  of  the  place,  he  had,  with 
the  friendly  approval  of  Captain  Riddel,  set  about 
forming  the  Monkland  Friendly  Society.  It  was  a 
mightily  different  affair  from  the  former  societies  in 
which  he  had  been  interested.  The  time  of  the  Bache- 
lors and  the  Court  of  Equity  and  the  hearty  Crochal- 
lans  was  past.  The  Monkland  Friendly  Society  was  an 
effort  at  Mutual  Improvement.  In  Dalswinton  Robert, 
with  the  help  of  Peter  Hill,  who  had,  at  last,  escaped 
from  Creech  and  set  up  on  his  own,  would  open  a  li- 
brary, buying  the  books  second-hand  from  Hill,  and 
fix  the  evenings  when  the  members  could  meet  and  hold 
forth  together  on  their  various  philosophies. 

It  would  be  the  kind  of  society  for  which  Robert  had 
always  hankered.  Overwhelmingly  curious  as  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  modes  of  life  and  the  philosophies  of 
all  men  he  had,  wherever  he  was,  sought  out  other  men 
so  that  he  might  hear  them  xgive  expression  to  their 
fears  and  hopes  and  beliefs.  He  had  done  it  in  Irvine,  in 
Tarbolton,  in  the  taverns  of  Mauchline,  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  inns  of  Edinburgh.  Now  he  would  do  it  at 
Ellisland. 

So,  when  he  went  up  to  Dalswinton  House  to  dine 
with  his  landlord,  he  was  excited  about  his  project,  and 
determined  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  to  lend  him  Ins  aid. 

But,  unfortunately,  he  had  scarcely  an  opportunity 
to  broach  the  subject:  for  Mr.  Miller,  after  perfunc- 
torily inquiring  into  his  welfare,  launched  himself  into 
an  account  of  all  his  newest  inventions.  He  had,  he 
told  Robert,  invented  yet  another  paddle-boat  that  he 
was  going  to  try  out  on  Dalswinton  Loch.  It  would,  he 
computed,  travel  at  the  least  five  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
autumn  Mr.  Dundas  had  promised  him  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  going  to  London  to  see 
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the  King,  to  whom  he  would  offer  his  new  invention  if 
the  Government  was  willing  to  back  it  financially. 

And,  with  such  great  matters  being  discussed,  Robert 
himself  began  to  feel  that  the  Monkland  Friendly  So- 
ciety was  very  small  beer  and  himself  and  his  aspira- 
tions of  no  account.  Further,  Mrs.  Miller  did  not 
improve  matters.  True,  she  gave  him  a  reception  that 
was  "quite  flattering."  But  it  appeared  she  also  was 
something  of  a  poet,  for  "she  sometimes  hits  on  a  couplet 
or  two  impromptu.  She  repeated  one  or  two  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  present.  My  suffrage  as  a  professional 
man  was  expected."  And  Robert,  knowing  that  she  was 
a  lady  and  the  wife  of  his  host,  for  once  went  "agoniz- 
ing over  the  belly  of  his  conscience." 
.  The  difficult  moment  was  passed.  Robert  had  behaved 
nobly.  Mrs.  Miller  should  never  suspect,  from  him 
at  any  rate,  that  she  was  no  poet.  Presently  the  conver- 
sation slipped  round  to  Johnson's  Musical  Museum,  the 
work  on  which  Robert  had  spent  so  many  happy  months. 
Someone  went  over  to  the  harpsichord  and  began  to 
play  and  sing: 

"Raving  wings   around  her  blowing," 

at  which  Robert,  hearing  the  words  he  had  written  sung 
in  that  gracious  drawing-room,  was  deeply  moved. 
After  all,  though  he  might  be  only  the  poor  tenant  of 
Ellisland,  he  had  done  something  that  the  proud  Mrs. 
Miller,  with  her  impromptu  couplets,  could  never  do. 

Then,  amid  applause  and  a  general  feeling  of  a  good 
thing  having  been  well  done,  the  song  was  ended:  and 
Mrs.  Miller,  calling  to  Robert,  asked  him  whose  were 
the  words.  If  anything  had  been  needed  to  add  to  Rob- 
ert's pride  and  pleasure  this  was  it,  this  opportunity 
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which  Mrs.  Miller  had  given  him  of  proclaiming  his  own 
authorship. 

He  answered  proudly,  triumphantly,  the  music  still 
echoing  in  his  ears,  "Mine,  madam ;  they  are  indeed  my 
very  best  verses."  Eagerly,  in  his  pleasure  at  her  ques- 
tion— his  bowed  shoulders  straightening,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing with  a  kind  of  spiritual  exaltation — he  waited  for 
Mrs.  Miller's  congratulations. 

But  the  congratulations  did  not  come.  He  was  only  a 
tenant,  the  holder  of  one  of  their  poorest  farms.  And, 
besides,  she  had  heard  that  he  had  grown  a  little  above 
himself  with  the  flattery  he  had  received  in  Edinburgh. 
She  would  see  to  it  that  he  was  given  no  such  tempta- 
tion here.  She  turned  away  and  said  nothing.  The  agony 
of  Robert's  humiliation  was  great.  The  visit  was  com- 
pletely spoiled.  He  had  gone  "agonizing  over  the  belly 
of  his  conscience"  for  the  lady.  But,  because  he  was  only 
a  ploughman,  the  lady  did  not  think  it  worth  her  while 
to  show  him  ordinary  courtesy!  She  had  turned  away 
and  said  nothing.  It  was  the  old  struggle  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled; 
the  same  that  his  father  had  known,  that  he,  through- 
out his  life,  would  know. 

The  next  day  the  anger  had  not  worn  off.  He  wrote  a 
description  of  the  scene  to  that  comforting,  solid 
woman,  Mrs.  Dunlop ;  and  added,  "I  was  going  to  make 
a  New  Testament  quotation  about  'casting  pearls,'  but 
that  would  be  too  virulent,  for  the  lady  is  actually  a 
woman  of  sense  and  taste." 

But,  after  the  applause  of  Edinburgh,  rudenesses 
such  as  these  were  hard  to  tolerate:  and  Robert,  filled 
with  bitterness,  poured  out  his  soul  to  his  sober  con- 
fessor, Mrs.  Dunlop.  More  and  more  now  he  was  coming 
to  value  her  friendship,  because  in  his  world  which,  al- 
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though  he  was  now  a  farmer  and  was  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming a  gauger,  was  far  from  steady,  the  solid,  placid 
widow  did  stand  for  stability.  She  was  sound  with  all 
the  unpretentious  soundness  of  the  old  Scots  lairds.  Her 
people  had  lived  in  their  great  houses  and  seen  Scotland 
change  and  shed  their  blood  for  Scotland  and  had  re- 
mained magnificently  untouched.  And  so  it  would  be  in 
the  years  to  come.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Dunlop,  pathetically  and 
prematurely  aged  in  the  manner  of  the  women  of  her 
day,  would  be  coddled  and  preserved  long  after  young 
Robert  Burns  had  hurried  himself  into  his  grave. 

All  through  that  summer  he  worked  on  his  farm, 
riding  the  forty-six  miles  to  Mauchline  to  see  his  Jean, 
setting  out  again  at  three  in  the  morning  to  return  to 
Ellisland ;  and  yet  finding  time  to  write  letters  to  Jean, 
his  "Dear  Love";  to  Peggy  Chalmers,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  he  had  done  since  leaving  Edinburgh, 
boasting  that,  as  a  farmer,  he  was  secure  against  that 
"crushing  grip  of  iron  poverty  which,  alas!  is  less  or 
more  fatal  to  the  native  worth  and  purity  of  .  .  .  the 
noblest  soul" :  telling  her  that  he  had  married  his  Jean, 
"not  in  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  romance,  per- 
haps ;  but  I  had  a  long  and  much-loved  fellow-creature's 
happiness  or  misery  in  my  determination,  and  I  durst 
not  trifle  with  so  important  a  deposit." 

He  wrote  to  Robert  Graham  of  Fintry,  asking  him  to 
have  him  placed  in  a  gauger's  position  somewhere  near 
Ellisland  by  the  next  summer:  for  he  was  frightened 
about  the  farm.  The  first  harvest  had  failed.  What  nig- 
gardly crop  there  had  been  to  harvest  had  been  ruined 
by  the  torrential  rains  which  soaked  the  reapers  as  they 
worked.  Robert  was  forced  to  retire  to  bed  with  influ- 
enza. Should  next  year's  harvest  be  a  similar  matter,  he 
would  find  himself  in  queer  street.  So  much,  he  thought 
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ruefully,  for  the  security  of  farming.  And,  besides,  that 
year  a  gauger's  salary  was  increased  to  £50 ;  and  there 
were  "expenses." 

Yet,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  having  done  his 
best  to  get  his  brother  William  bound  apprentice  to  a 
saddler  and  having  settled  a  foolish  quarrel  with  Cla- 
rinda,  he  was  cheerful  enough  to  write  Captain  Riddel 
some  verses  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  They 
were  not  his  best  verses.  They  were  not  even  particu- 
larly good :  but  he  thought  well  enough  of  them  to  men- 
tion them  to  Peggy.  It  was  as  though  he  were  telling  her 
proudly  and  defiantly,  "I  may  be  a  farmer — I  may  be- 
come a  gauger.  But,  by  heaven,  I'll  still  be  a  poet!" 

He  was  cheered — even  on  the  darkest  days,  when  it 
seemed  that  the  new  house  would  never  be  finished  and 
the  "cruel  separation"  from  Jean  would  never  be  over 
— by  the  knowledge  that,  in  a  few  months'  time,  he  and 
Johnson  were  bringing  out  a  third  volume  of  The  Musi- 
col  Museum.  It  was  typical  of  him.  He  was — and  he 
knew  it — facing  ruin  in  his  farm.  He  was  ill.  He  was 
separated,  by  necessity,  from  the  woman  he  had  mar- 
ried. His  harvest  had  failed  him.  His  neighboring  farm- 
ers distrusted  him.  The  gentry  patronized  him.  Creech 
still  owed  him  money.  Yet  he  could  put  all  these  things 
aside  and  lose  himself  in  the  fields  or  the  woods,  in  the 
derelict  buildings  or  in  the  grounds  of  Friar's  Carse, 
and  make  music  of  words  or  words  of  music.  That  he 
received  not  a  penny  for  his  efforts  made  no  difference. 
He  was  happy  and  proud  in  the  work.  Somehow,  he 
knew  that  this  part  of  him  would  be  immortal  and, 
knowing  this,  he  still  refused  to  sign  his  contributions! 

In  November  he  stormed  into  Journalism.  Since  he 
had  come  to  Ellisland,  Robert  had  attended  the  church 
at  Dunscore,  where  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was 
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minister.  By  order  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  parish  ministers  were  expected 
to  preach  an  anniversary  sermon  for  "that  glorious 
event,  The  Revolution."  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  fired  no 
doubt  by  the  best  of  motives,  delivered  an  address  that 
may  be  compared  with  the  pulpit  attacks  on  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VIII  after  his  abdication.  Rob- 
ert Burns,  listening,  was  appalled.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  rightness  or  the  wrongness  of  the  Stuarts  that 
affected  him.  After  all — Jacobite  though  he  might  say 
he  was — the  Stuarts  were  gone  and  no  word  of  his  or 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  could  bring  them  back.  It  was  not 
that  so  much  as  the  bitter  unfairness  of  attacking  peo- 
ple who  were  no  longer  there  to  defend  themselves.  It 
was  unworthy  of  Scotland  and  it  was  unworthy  of  the 
Church,  which,  much  though  he  had  quarrelled  with 
it,  he  held  in  respect. 

He  returned  to  the  hovel  at  Ellisland  in  a  fury.  He 
got  out  his  paper.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  wanted 
hasty  publication,  much  as  Robert  Browning  wanted  it 
when  he  read  FitzGerald's  unhappy  remark.  And,  as 
Browning  dashed  off  his  poem  to  the  Athenceum,  so 
Robert  Burns  dashed  off  a  letter  to  "that  most  blasphe- 
mous party  London  newspaper,  The  Star," 

"Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  opprobrious  epithets  with 
which  some  of  our  philosophers  and  gloomy  sectarians  have 
branded  our  nature — the  principle  of  universal  selfishness, 
the  proneness  to  all  evil,  they  have  given  us — still,  the  de- 
testation in  which  inhumanity  to  the  distressed  or  insolence 
to  the  fallen  are  held  by  all  mankind  shows  that  they  are  not 
natives  of  the  human  heart.  Even  the  unhappy  partner  of  our 
kind  who  is  undone — the  bitter  consequence  of  his  follies  or 
his  crimes — who  but  sympathizes  with  the  miseries  of  this 
ruined  profligate  brother?  We  forget  the  injuries,  and  we  feel 
for  the  man. 
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"I  went,  last  Wednesday,  to  my  parish  church,  most  cor- 
dially to  join  in  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Author  of  all 
good  for  the  consequent  blessings  of  the  glorious  Revolution. 
To  that  auspicious  event  we  owe  no  less  than  our  liberties, 
civil  and  religious;  to  it  we  are  likewise  indebted  for  the  pres- 
ent royal  family,  the  ruling  features  of  whose  administration 
have  ever  been  mildness  to  the  subject  and  tenderness  of  his 
rights. 

"Bred  and  educated  in  Revolution  principles,  the  principles 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  it  could  not  be  any  silly  political 
prejudice  which  made  my  heart  revolt  at  the  harsh,  abusive 
manner  in  which  the  reverend  gentleman  mentioned  the  House 
of  Stuart,  and  which,  I  am  afraid,  was  too  much  the  language 
of  the  day.  We  may  rejoice  sufficiently  in  our  deliverance 
from  past  evils  without  cruelly  raking  up  the  ashes  of  those 
whose  misfortune  it  was,  perhaps  as  much  as  their  crime,  to 
be  the  authors  of  those  evils;  and  we  may  bless  God  for  all 
His  goodness  to  us  as  a  nation,  without  at  the  same  time 
cursing  a  few  ruined,  powerless  exiles,  who  harbored  ideas 
and  made  attempts  that  most  of  us  would  have  done  had  we 
been  in  their  situation. 

"  'The  bloody  and  tyrannical  House  of  Stuart'  may  be  said 
with  propriety  and  justice,  when  compared  with  the  present 
royal  family  and  the  sentiments  of  our  days;  but  is  there  no 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  manners  of  the  times  ?  Were  the 
royal  contemporaries  of  the  Stuarts  more  attentive  to  their 
subjects'  right?  Might  not  the  epithets  of  'bloody  and  tyran- 
nical' be,  with  at  least  equal  justice,  applied  to  the  House 
of  Tudor,  of  York,  or  any  other  of  their  predecessors  ? 

"The  simple  state  of  the  case,  sir,  seems  to  be  this:  At  that 
period  the  science  of  government,  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
relation  between  king  and  subject,  was,  like  other  sciences  and 
other  knowledge,  just  in  its  infancy,  emerging  from  dark  ages 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

"The  Stuarts  only  contended  for  prerogatives  which  they 
knew  their  predecessors  enjoyed,  and  which  they  saw  their 
contemporaries  enjoying:  but  these  prerogatives  were  inim- 
ical to  the  happiness  of  a  nation  and  the  rights  of  subjects. 

"In  this  contest  between  prince  and  people — the  conse- 
quence of  that  light  of  science  which  had  lately  dawned  over 
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Europe — the  monarch  of  France,  for  example,  was  victorious 
over  the  struggling  liberties  of  his  people:  with  us,  luckily, 
the  monarch  failed,  and  his  unwarrantable  pretensions  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  our  rights  and  happiness.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  wisdom  of  leading  individuals,  or  to  the  justling  of 
parties,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine;  but,  likewise,  happily 
for  us,  the  kingly  power  was  shifted  into  another  branch  of 
the  family,  who,  as  they  owed  the  throne  solely  to  the  call 
of  a  free  people,  could  claim  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
covenanted  terms  which  placed  them  there. 

"The  Stuarts  have  been  condemned  and  laughed  at  f©r  the 
folly  and  impracticability  of  their  attempts  in  1715  and  1745. 
That  they  failed,  I  bless  God,  but  cannot  join  in  the  ridicule 
against  them.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  abilities  or  defects 
of  leaders  and  commanders  are  often  hidden  until  put  to  the 
touchstone  of  exigency,  and  that  there  is  a  caprice  of  fortune, 
an  omnipotence  in  particular  accidents  and  conjunctures  of 
circumstances,  which  exalt  us  as  heroes  or  brand  us  as  mad- 
men, just  as  they  are  for  or  against  us? 

"Man,  Mr.  Publisher,  is  a  strange,  weak,  inconsistent 
being:  who  would  believe,  sir,  that  in  this  our  Augustan  age 
of  liberality  and  refinement,  while  we  seem  so  justly  sensible 
and  jealous  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  animated  with 
such  indignation  against  the  very  memory  of  those  who  would 
have  subverted  them,  that  a  certain  people  under  our  national 
protection  should  complain,  not  against  our  monarch  and  a 
few  favorite  advisers,  but  against  our  whole  legislative  body, 
for  similar  oppression,  and  almost  in  the  very  same  terms,  as 
our  forefathers  did  of  the  House  of  Stuart?  I  will  not,  I 
cannot,  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case;  but  I  dare  say  the 
American  Congress  in  1776  will  be  allowed  to  be  as  able  and 
as  enlightened  as  the  English  Convention  was  in  1688,  and  that 
their  posterity  will  celebrate  the  centenary  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  us  as  duly  and  sincerely  as  we  do  ours  from  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  wrong-headed  House  of  Stuart. 

To  conclude,  sir:  let  every  man  who  has  a  tear  for  the 
many  miseries  incident  to  humanity  feel  for  a  family  illus- 
trious as  any  in  Europe,  and  unfortunate  beyond  historic 
precedent;  and  let  every  Briton  (and  particularly  every 
Scotsman)  who  ever  looked  with  reverential  pity  on  the  dotage 
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of  a  parent  cast  a  veil  over  the  fatal  mistakes  of  the  kings  of 
his  forefathers. 

"Robert  Burns." 

The  letter  was  despatched.  Robert  had  struck  a  blow 
in  defence  of  people  whom  he  thought  wrongly  treated. 
He  believed  in  fair  play,  whether  to  Jacobites  or  to 
Hanoverians.  But  he  had  done  himself  no  good  in  writ- 
ing the  letter  or  in  talking,  as  he  did  talk,  in  the  village. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  not  likely  to  forgive  a  poor  farmer 
who  accused  him  of  lack  of  manners. 

On  the  12th,  on  his  way  to  Mauchline,  he  dined  at 
Dunlop  House.  The  widow  was  away  (he  wrote  to  her 
on  the  13th)  but  Robert  found  a  welcome  for  him  which 
"quite  turned  my  head." 

On  the  15th  he  wrote  to  old  Dr.  Blacklock,  telling 
him  that  he  had  "done  many  little  things  for  Johnson 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you;  and  I  have 
finished  one  piece  in  the  way  of  Pope's  Moral  Epis- 

vvCS  .  •  » 

Despite  his  vow  to  desert  poesy  and  become  a  plain 
farmer,  poesy  was  claiming  him  again.  Poems  came 
streaming  from  him.  To  Johnson  "many  little  things" ; 
to  Riddel  the  anniversary  poem ;  and  to  Jean  something 
she  could  keep  in  her  heart  with  the  tenderness  of  The 
Rantin9  Dog  and  The  Bonnie  Lad  that's  far  Awa\ 

"She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

"I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 
And  neist  my  heart  I'll  wear  her, 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 
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"The  warld'  wrack,  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't; 
Wi'  her  I'll  blythely  bear  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine. " 

He  was  at  Mauchline  by  the  middle  of  the  month  pre- 
paring to  move  his  wife  and  child,  though  the  house 
was  nothing  like  ready  and,  at  first,  they  would  have 
to  find  other  quarters.  From  Mauchline  he  wrote  to 
Johnson,  begging  him  to  send  "by  return  of  the  carrier" 
any  tunes  or  anything  to  correct.  He  was  "preparing  a 
flaming  preface  for  your  third  volume."  He  could  easily 
see  that  there  would  probably  be  four  volumes  in  all.  In 
great  good  humor  he  demanded  of  Johnson  whether  he 
had  "a  fair  goddess  that  leads  you  a  wild  goose  chase 
.of  amorous  devotion.  Let  me  know  a  few  of  her  quali- 
ties .  .  .  and  I  will  task  my  muse  to  celebrate  her." 

From  Mrs.  Dunlop  in  Edinburgh  he  received  sad 
news.  She  was  "almost  blind  and  wholly  deaf."  In  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  Robert  sat  down  to  write  her 
a  comforting  letter.  Where  women  were  concerned  he 
was  always  tender.  And  he  would  never  forget  what  he 
owed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop. 

At  the  end  of  November  he  was  ready  to  move  his 
family  and  servants  and  possessions  to  Nithsdale.  Even 
then  the  house  was  not  ready,  and  he  and  Jean  stayed 
at  a  neighboring  farmhouse  called  "The  Isle."  With 
them  they  brought  two  farm  lads  and  a  servant  girl 
named  Elizabeth  Smith,  whose  father  was  so  alarmed 
for  her  morals  in  that  far-off  land  that  he  straitly 
charged  Robert  to  watch  her  jealously  lest  she  indulge 
in  illicit  love,  and  hear  her  regularly  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism. 

Robert  promised,  and  kept  his  promise. 
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The  new  clock  was  not  read}7,  but  would  be  sent  on 
later.  Little  Robert  was  to  stay  at  Mossgiel  and  be 
cared  for  by  his  grandmother  till  the  coming  of  spring. 
The  rest  of  the  people  and  parcels  and  furniture  went 
in  two  wagons  with  Robert,  mounted  on  a  new  horse 
called  Pegasus,  riding  ahead. 

He  felt  very  proud.  He  was  at  last  taking  his  family 
to  their  home.  He  had,  at  last,  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
Jean ;  and,  though  they  would  not  be  able  to  move  into 
the  house  for  a  little,  at  any  rate,  Jean  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  building,  while  Robert 
himself  became  as  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  with  his 
wife  and  his  family,  his  men-servants  and  his  maid- 
servants, his  cattle  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates. 

Nor  was  the  stranger  long  in  arriving.  Early  in  the 
New  Year  the  house  was  ready.  With  all  Robert's  boast- 
ing, it  would  have  seemed  a  poor  place  to  his  Edin- 
burgh friends:  A  "large  kitchen,  in  which  the  whole 
family,  master  and  servants,  took  their  meals  together, 
a  room  to  hold  two  beds,  a  closet  to  hold  one,  and  a  gar- 
ret, coom-ceiled,  for  the  female  servants.  This  made  the 
whole  dwelling-house."  "One  of  the  windows  looked 
southward  down  the  holms ;  another  opened  on  the  river ; 
and  the  house  stood  so  near  the  lofty  bank  that  its  after- 
noon shadow  fell  across  the  stream,  on  the  opposite 
bank.  A  pretty  footpath  led  southward  along  the  river- 
side ;  another  ran  northward,  affording  fine  views  of  the 
Nith,  the  woods  of  Friar's  Carse,  and  the  grounds  of 
Dalswinton." 

It  was  the  house  of  a  poet  and  they  should  have  a 
poet's  entry  to  it.  So  Robert  took  Jean  on  his  arm,  and 
the  servant,  Elizabeth  Smith,  went  ahead  bearing  the 
family  Bible  on  top  of  a  bowl  of  salt  and  entered  the 
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house  first,  while  Robert  and  Jean  followed  and  came 
into  their  home. 

Either  the  same  day  or  very  soon  afterwards,  they 
gave  a  great  welcoming  feast.  There  was  food  and  drink, 
including  whisky  that  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  John  Ten- 
nant,  in  which  all  drank  the  health  of  the  new  house- 
holders, though  some  of  the  poorer  people  looked  on 
Robert. with  fear  "lest  he  should  pickle  and  preserve 
them  in  sarcastic  song." 

If  the  poorer  people  were  nervous,  Robert's  fellow- 
farmers  prophesied  disaster.  They  drank  the  whisky — 
fine,  strong  stuff,  too ! — but  they  noticed  with  displeas- 
ure that  the  servants  were  doing  the  same.  They  saw  the 
books,  and  they  knew  books  cost  money — money  that 
should  have  been  spent  on  other  things,  useful  things 
that  would  have  helped  on  the  farm.  And,  to  crown  all, 
looking  down  at  the  collie,  they  saw,  impudently 
scratched  on  its  collar,  "Robert  Burns,  Poet." 

You  would  have  known  that,  they  said,  without  the 
inscription  . .  .  and  held  out  their  glasses  to  be  re- 
plenished. 

By  the  end  of  January  the  party  at  Ellisland  had 
been  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  the  children  of  old  Uncle 
Robert,  who  had  died  in  poverty,  with  others,  promising 
to  come  in  the  spring:  the  appearance  of  Jean's  sister 
and  Robert's  sister,  Agnes;  and,  early  in  February, 
young  William,  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
job. 

Robert,  thus  head  of  a  clan,  felt  immensely  proud  and 
immensely  happy:  because  he  seemed,  at  last,  to  be 
striking  a  final  blow  at  those  fears  his  father  had  ex- 
pressed. He,  the  idler,  was  the  one  to  whom  the  family 
had  turned  in  their  distress.  He  was  glad.  He  went 
about  whistling.  He  fitted  William  up  with  clothes  to 
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go  to  London  to  search  for  employment.  He  promised 
Uncle  Robert's  children  they  should  never  want  while 
he  had  a  home.  He  watched,  with  deep  and  tender  satis- 
faction, as  young  Adam  Armour  was  drawn  towards 
his  cousin  Fanny.  Bless  them,  he  thought :  they  are  only 
children.  But,  remembering  Kirkoswald  and  the  agony 
in  the  garden  there,  he  did  not  smile  at  them  save  very 
gently.  They,  too,  he  knew  must  be  crucified. 

Jean,  "that  winsome,  wee  thing,"  may  still  have  been 
winsome,  but  she  was  no  longer  wee.  Already,  she  had 
announced  proudly  to  her  young  husband,  she  was  with 
child  again.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  there  would  be 
another  babe  to  take  the  place  of  those  they  had  lost. 
But,  meanwhile,  Robert,  the  head  of  the  household,  was 
behaving  as  his  father  would  have  wished  him  to  behave. 
He  worked  in  the  fields  (though,  it  is  true,  he  had  a 
habit  of  stopping  to  jot  down  a  poem).  He  taught 
Elizabeth  her  Catechism  and  every  night  he  reached 
down  the  family  Bible  and  presided  over  family  prayers. 
Clarinda  should  have  been  gratified  if  she  had  seen 
him ! 

He  sent  poems  to  Dugald  Stewart,  telling  him  he 
would  be  in  Edinburgh  during  February.  Among  the 
poems  was  included  The  Poet's  Progress,  containing  a 
very  plain  portrait  of  Creech.  Somehow,  Robert  ex- 
pected Mr.  Stewart  to  be  amused:  but  Mr.  Stewart  was 
not  likelv  to  have  any  such  feelings.  For  already  in 
Edinburgh  they  had  forgotten  Robert  Burns,  and  Mr. 
Creech  still  held  his  levees.  So,  when  that  summer  young 
Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  visited  the  Northern  Athens  and 
met  and  talked  with  everyone  of  literary  importance 
he  heard  nothing  of  Robert  Burns  that  was  sufficiently 
interesting  to  put  in  his  journal.  The  Ayrshire  Poet 
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had  been  a  nine  days'  wonder.  For  all  that  Edinburgh 
cared  now,  he  might  be  dead. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  February  that  Robert  was 
to  leave  Ellisland  for  Edinburgh.  He  went  with  mis- 
givings, for  the  workmen  were  not  yet  out  of  the  house. 
But  he  had  business  to  do.  Creech  still  owed  him  £50. 
He  must  have  that,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  it  save 
by  personal  application. 

He  informed  Ainslie  that  he  was  coming.  Ainslie,  who 
was  very  busy  visiting  the  house  in  the  Potterrow,  in- 
formed Clarinda;  so  that,  on  his  arrival,  Robert  found 
a  letter  awaiting  him,  abusing  him  for  his  marriage 
and  telling  him  he  must  not  call  unless  he  was  truly 
repentant.  She  would  not  even  go  to  the  window,  de- 
.  clared  Clarinda,  in  case  she  saw  his  hated  figure. 

Robert  was  not  distressed.  She  could  no  longer  hurt 
him.  Her  body  could  no  longer  torment  him  with  de- 
sire. He  had  a  wife  of  his  own,  "a  winsome  wee  thing." 
He  had  no  wish  to  see  her.  He  wished  only  to  get  his 
money  from  Creech  and  set  out  for  home  again:  be- 
cause he  was  now  a  respectable  married  man  and  found 
comfort  in  it.  The  dalliance  among  the  tea-cups  and 
the  cushions  was  over.  The  china  figure  of  Clarinda  had 
been  hidden  by  the  solid  earthenware  of  Jean. 

He  got  his  money  and  returned  home.  Not  for  a  week 
did  he  remember  to  reply  to  Nancy's  letter.  He  was 
sorry,  he  said,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  himself  a 
villain  just  to  oblige  her.  "When  I  have  regained  your 
good  opinion,  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  solicit  your 
friendship." 

But  he  made  no  promises.  He  was  not  so  fervid  now 
as  to  care  whether  she  liked  him  or  not.  .  .  .  He  might 
solicit  her  friendship.  Clarinda  was  stung.  In  that  little 
room,  in  whose  erotic  atmosphere  he  had  kissed  and 
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hypnotized  her,  she,  a  woman  feeling  herself  scorned, 
driving  an  angry  quill,  told  him  tartly  she  thought  of 
him  with  contempt.  It  was  a  Lilliputian  effort,  and, 
even  so,  a  nugatory  effort.  For  Robert  put  away  the  let- 
ter and  never  answered  it. 

All  that  summer  he  was  stirring  under  new  stimuli. 
The  return  to  the  land  had  affected  him  strongly.  His 
genius  was  of  the  land  on  which  men  worked.  He  had 
forsaken  the  land  and  gone  awhoring  after  strange 
gods.  But  now  he  was  returned.  The  strange  gods  had 
failed  him.  He  was  a  farmer  with  a  farmer's  wife  and  a 
farmer's  life.  But  he  was  such  a  farmer  as  the  men  of 
Dalswinton  had  never  dreamed  of:  for,  while  he  would 
sit  and  drink  with  them  in  the  inns;  while  he  would 
join  in  the  rowdy  and  boisterous  baiting  of  the  exalted; 
while  he  would,  as  in*  Tarbolton  and  Crochallan  days, 
make  them  poems  that  were  not  fit  for  polite  repetition : 
he  could  not  and  would  not  join  in  their  sport.  "There 
is  something  in  all  that  multiform  business  of  destroying 
for  our  sport,  individuals  in  the  animal  creation  that  do 
not  injure  us  materially,  that  I  could  never  reconcile  to 
my  ideas  of  Nature,  Virtue  and  Eternal  Right." 

So  this  odd  misfit  of  a  farmer,  who  kept  pet  sheep  and 
had  a  collie  labelled  "Robert  Burns,  Poet"  did  not  try  to 
reconcile  the  slaughter  of  sport  with  Eternal  Right.  He 
was  too  big  a  man  for  that.  His  passion  of  pity  for 
weakness  was  not  rational.  It  was  not  always  balanced: 
but  it  was  a  blazing  glory  in  the  cruelty  around  him. 

Just  as,  with  the  women  he  had  loved,  he  had  never 
stopped  to  take  the  measure  of  the  world,  so — when  a 
wounded  hare  limped  across  his  path — he  did  not  stop 
to  take  the  measure  of  his  opponent.  It  might  have  been 
Miller  himself  for  all  he  cared,  as  he  let  forth  a  torrent 
of   abuse  at  the  bewildered   farmer  .  .  .  and   presently 
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went  in  search  of  the  hare  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 
He  was  so  distressed  and  moved  that  he  could  not  get 
the  broken  creature's  eyes  out  of  his  mind.  At  home 
that  night  with  Jean  quietly  sewing  the  clothes  for  the 
new  baby,  he  wrote  a  poem : 

"Inhuman  man !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art, 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 
Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart! 

"Go,  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field, 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains; 
No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 
To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

"Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest, 
No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed ! 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head, 
The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 

"Oft  as  by  winding  Nith,  I,  musing,  wait 
The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn, 
I'll  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 
And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hapless  fate." 

He  was  still  the  young  man  who  had,  with  Belle,  wept 
over  Luath,  the  sheep-dog,  and  carried  her  out  to  her 
resting  place  in  the  fields.  Other  men  might  tell  him 
that  suffering  was  necessary,  a  part  of  the  heritage  of 
the  world.  He  did  not  believe  them.  He  had  suffered 
so  much  himself  and  he  knew  that  most  of  that  suffering 
might  have  been  prevented. 

Did  he  not  write,  "I  believe  that,  if  I  could,  I  would 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  all  eyes"? 

And,  bearing  that  in  mind,  keeping  it  ever  before 
him,  week  by  week,  Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet, 
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the  farmer  of  Ellisland,  took  on  more  and  more  work 
when  he  had  hardly  the  time  to  see  to  his  own  affairs. 
From  all  over  Scotland,  from  London  even,  people — 
poets  and  poetasters — were  sending  their  efforts  for 
his  criticism.  They  paid  him  nothing.  They  were  angry 
with  him  and  abusive  if  he  did  not  say  their  amateur 
fumblings  were  the  works  of  genius.  But  Robert  could 
never  force  himself  to  tell  them  how  feeble  their  work 
was.  He  did  not  encourage  them.  In  honesty,  he  could 
not  do  that.  But  he  was  never  brutal,  as  the  poor  fools 
to  whom  he  sent  his  own  poems  were  so  often  brutal. 
Instead,  he  took  pains  with  each  of  them.  He  spent  long 
hours  picking  out  what  was,  in  a  way,  good.  He  ignored, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  really  atrocious. 

Yet  he  had  time  for  his  own  poems.  At  the  end  of 
May  he  sent  Creech  "a  few  poetical  clinches  and  a 
song."  A  week  later  he  wrote  to  Ainslie,  telling  him  he 
had  "had  a  collection  of  poems  by  a  young  lady  put 
into  my  hands  to  prepare  them  for  the  Press."  To  Miss 
Williams;  the  authoress  of  Some  Verses  on  the  Slave 
Trade  and  Other  Poems,  who  had  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  Moore,  he  wrote  at  great  length,  criticizing  almost 
line  by  line,  sometimes  almost  word  for  word.  He  went 
to  church  and  listened  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  "a  man  fa- 
mous for  his  benevolence,  and  I  revere  him;  but  from 
such  ideas  of  my  Creator,  good  Lord,  deliver  me !" 

For  "Religion,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  "is  surely 
a  simple  business,  as  it  equally  concerns  the  simple  and 
the  learned,  the  poor  and  the  rich."  To  the  man  who 
would  wipe  all  tears  from  all  eyes,  religion  was  bound 
to  be  simple  ...  a  thing  of  love  and  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. But  the  religion  of  Burns's  Scotland  had 
small  place  for  love  or  sympathy  or  understanding.  The 
religion  which  the  father  had  practised  had  been  far 
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removed  from  the  religion  of  the  kirk,  with  the  parade 
of  sinners  and  the  repentance  for  sin  on  the  cutty-stool, 
with  the  bitter  strife  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Lights,  with  the  unchristian  delight  at  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts ;  with  the  very  real  alarm  with  which  that  sum- 
mer the  Churches  of  all  Europe  heard  the  new  cry  of 
"Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity"  go  up  as  the  gates  of 
the  Bastille  were  broken  down. 

To  Robert  Burns  that  new  cry  came  as  a  very  old 
cry :  the  instinctive  feeling  that  he  had  had  in  his  heart, 
that  a  man  should  stand  on  his  own,  on  his  merits, 
should  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  hands  and  the  power 
of  his  intellect,  and  his  own  conscious  rectitude  and 
integrity.  He  had  sat  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
mighty  and  he  had  received  precious  little  satisfaction 
from  it.  Yet  when  in  Edinburgh  on  his  last  visit,  "I 
must  skulk  into  a  corner,  lest  the  rattling  equipage  of 
some  gaping  blockhead  should  mangle  me  in  the  mire, 
I  am  tempted  to  exclaim,  'What  merits  had  he  had,  or 
what  demerit  have  I  had  in  some  state  of  pre-existence, 
that  he  be  ushered  into  this  side  of  being  with  the 
sceptre  of  rule  and  the  key  of  riches  in  his  puny  fist, 
and  I  am  kicked  into  the  world,  the  sport  of  folly  or 
the  victim  of  pride !'  " 

He  wrote  that  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  whose  "rattling 
equipage"  must  often  have  forced  less  fortunate  people 
out  of  her  path.  But  Robert  saw  nothing  odd  in  that. 
He  was  a  man  and  Mrs.  Dunlop  must  take  him  as  a 
man.  And  all  over  Europe  in  that  summer  of  bloodshed 
and  bitterness  and  the  crucifixion  of  men's  bodies  and 
men's  minds,  there  were  men  asking  the  same  questions 
that  the  farmer  at  Ellisland  was  asking,  men  less  ar- 
ticulate, men  less  cunning  in  the  use  of  words,  but 
nowhere  a  man  more  sincere.  The  Man  of  Feeling  had 
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given  place  to  the  Man  of  Revolution,  and  Robert,  to 
the  clatter  of  revolutionary  arms,  sat  down  and  wrote 
The  Kirk's  Alarm. 

Even  now,  when  other  men  were  willing  to  give  up 
their  lives  for  a  cause,  be  it  kirk  or  revolution,  Robert, 
going  about  his  work  at  Ellisland,  could  still  laugh  at 
the  puny  doings  of  man.  He  was  monstrously,  madden- 
ingly sane.  While  Miller  was  in  London,  hovering  be- 
tween Downing  Street  and  St.  James's,  with  a  model 
of  his  steamer;  while  Brother  Willie  had  fallen  in  love 
and  written  to  borrow  £2  (and  got  that  and  a  load 
of  good  advice  into  the  bargain)  ;  while,  in  France, 
Robespierre  and  Danton  and  the  others  were  ready  to 
give  the  world  Liberty;  Robert  waited  for  definite 
news  of  the  Excise.  He  had  written  to  Mr.  Graham 
again,  reminding  him  that  he  was  still  waiting.  While 
he  waited  he  wrote  to  Peter  Hill  for  more  books  for 
the  Monkland  Friendly  Society. 

On  August  18th,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  became 
a  father  again.  Two  hours  after  the  birth  of  Francis 
Wallace  he  sat  down  to  write  Mrs.  Dunlop:  "More 
luck  still!  I  welcomed  home  your  little  godson.  He  is 
a  fine  squalling  fellow  with  a  pipe  that  makes  the  room 
ring!"  At  the  same  time  he  told  her  that  he  had  re- 
ceived news  which  made  him  "believe  that  the  Board 
had  been  so  oblidging  as  fix  me  in  the  Division  in  which 
I  live  and  I  suppose  I  shall  begin  doing  duty  at  the 
commencement  of  next  month.  I  shall  have  a  large 
portion  of  country,  but,  what  to  me  and  my  studies 
is  no  trifling  matter,  it  is  a  fine,  romantic  Country." 

Things  were  at  last  falling  out  as  he  wished. 

Had  he  been  able  to  look  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
clerk  in  charge  of  the  Excise  List  Robert  would  have 
seen  his  name  in  the  List  of  those  for  Active  and  Im- 
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mediate  Employment,  with  the  cryptic  note  beside  it 
"Never  tryed.  A  poet."  By  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber he  had  his  appointment  in  his  own  county,  ranging 
over  ten  parishes,  with  a  journey  of  over  £00  miles 
a  week. 

He  was  alarmed,  but  not  so  alarmed  as  he  pretended. 
The  £50  a  year  meant  much  to  a  failing  farmer.  See- 
ing Jean  as,  up  again  now,  she  went  about  her  work, 
Robert  was  filled  with  tenderness  for  her,  "a  wife  of 
his  own."  For  her  and  Francis  Wallace,  his  son,  he 
would  ride  till  he  and  Pegasus  could  go  no  farther. 

A  strange  and  perverse  pride  prevented  him  from 
telling  her  this.  He,  the  least  snobbish  of  men,  was 
forced,  by  something  within  himself,  to  be  snobbish 
even  in  his  new  occupation.  After  having  striven  for 
months  to  get  just  this  employment,  Robert,  having 
obtained  it,  announced  his  success  to  Dr.  Blacklock 
thus: 

"But  what  d'ye  think,  my  trusty  fier, 

I'm  turned  a  gauger — Peace  be  here! 

Parnassian  queans,  I  fear,  I  fear, 

Ye'll  now  disdain  me ! 

And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 

Will  little  gain  me. 

*  *  * 

"Ye  ken,  ye  ken, 
That  Strang  necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  of  men. 
I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies, 
They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies; 
Ye  ken  yoursels  my  heart  right  proud  is — 

I  need  na  vaunt, 
But  I'll  sned  besoms,  thraw  saugh  woodies,1 

Before  they  want." 

i  Cut  brooms  and  twist  willow-ropes. 
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It  was  affectation.  And  Robert  knew  it.  To  exchange 
the  uncertainty,  the  bitter  disappointments,  the  end- 
less unhappiness  of  farming  with  no  settled  reward, 
for  the  certainty  of  a  salary  (no  matter  how  small)  was 
bound  to  bring  with  it  a  measure  of  peace.  Ellisland, 
like  all  the  other  farms  on  which  he  had  lived,  had 
been  an  experiment  and  costly.  Ellisland  had  failed, 
and  would  fail  still  further.  He  was  fortunate  to  have 
got  another  string  to  his  bow. 

Yet  he  had  to  keep  up  the  genteel  pretence — at  any 
rate,  to  his  polite  friends.  He  had  to  simulate  tragic 
deprivation  of  his  liberty  if  he  was  still  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  name  of  poet.  The  work  of  a  gauger 
might  not  be  the  highly  picturesque  and  reputable 
thing  he  had  desired.  But  he  had  applied  for  it.  He 
had  badgered  and  worried  people  till  he  got  it.  Now, 
with  a  secret  sense  of  deep  thankfulness,  he  sat  down 
to  belittle  his  wage-earning  capacities. 

To  only  one  correspondent  did  he  allow  himself  the 
expression  of  his  very  real  thankfulness.  To  Lady 
Glencairn,  who  had  sent  him  some  verses,  Robert  re- 
plied honestly:  "People  may  talk  as  they  please  of  the 
ignominy  of  the  Excise:  £50  a  year  will  support  my 
wife  and  children,  and  keep  me  independent  of  the 
world;  and  I  would  much  rather  have  it  said  that  my 
profession  borrowed  credit  from  me,  than  that  I  bor- 
rowed it  from  my  profession." 

And,  having  written  that,  Robert  led  Pegasus  out 
of  the  stable  and  set  about  earning  a  reputation  as  a 
terror  for  smugglers.  The  days  at  Kirkoswald  returned 
to  his  memory.  The  excitement  of  those  nights  when 
a  successful  cargo  was  run,  when,  with  muffled  oars  and 
hoarse  whispering,  the  contraband  was  carried  up  the 
beach,  came  back  to  him  now,  as  the  things  of  child- 
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hood  return  to  the  grown  man.  He  had  loved  those 
days.  He  had  loved  the  adventure  and  the  risk.  He  had, 
after  his  first  horror,  loved  and  enjoyed  the  bac- 
chanalian revels.  He  had — the  son  of  William  Burness 
— entered  into  the  fearful  drinking  and  fighting,  and 
the  as  fearful  love-making.  Now  he  was  engaged  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  practices  which  made  those  revels  pos- 
sible. And,  with  £50  a  year  and  a  wife  and  family  at 
stake,  he  did  the  job  properly.  He  smelt  out  cont  a- 
band  where  his  predecessors  had  been  satisfied  no  con- 
traband existed.  He  gauged  malt  vats  and  stamped 
hides.  He  pursued  the  dishonest  to  their  bitter  ends. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
the  petty  smugglings  of  the  widow  and  orphan.  There 
are  many  tales  told  of  this  period.  What  truth  they 
have  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  they  all  reveal  Robert 
as  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressor  of  the  op- 
pressors. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  widow  at  Dunscore  into 
whose  house  Robert  and  Lewars,  another  gauger,  en- 
tered and  seized  a  quantity  of  smuggled  tobacco. 
"Jenny,"  Robert  said,  "I  expected  this  would  be  the 
upshot.  Here,  Lewars,  take  a  note  of  the  number  of 
rolls  as  I  count  them.  Now,  Jock,  did  you  ever  hear 
an  old  wife  numbering  her  threads  before  check-reels 
were  invented?  'Thou's  ane,  and  thou's  no  ane,  and 
thou's  ane  a  out'?"  And  as  he  counted  Robert  dropped 
every  other  roll  into  the  widow's  lap,  while  Lewars, 
solemnly  taking  his  notes,  "saw  as  though  he  saw  not." 

He  endeared  himself  to  the  people — the  poor  people, 
the  oppressed  peasantry — of  the  parishes.  And  the 
ten  parishes  delighted  him,  with  their  long  straggling 
sea-board,  their  picturesque,  superstitious  inhabitants 
and  their  songs  and  legends  of  Scotland :  so  that,  show- 
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ing  his  delight,  he  was  welcomed  in  the  cottages — 
where  the  old  wives  made  him  a  pasty  and  the  young 
women  sang  to  him,  and,  maybe,  gave  him  kisses;  and 
the  men  listened,  enraptured,  to  his  bawdy  stories. 

Ellisland  he  forsook  more  and  more.  He  was  no 
farmer.  The  tenancy  of  Ellisland  had  helped  him  not  at 
all,  only  meaning  that  he  had  cleaned  the  land  for  Mr. 
Miller  and  seen  a  great  deal  of  his  capital  go.  But  he 
would  not  part  with  Ellisland  yet.  As  a  gauger,  a 
strange  whim  took  him  that,  for  Jean's  sake,  he  would 
keep  on  the  farm,  turning  it  more  and  more  into  a 
dairy  farm  that  Jean  and  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  women  lodged  there  could  tend.  Already  they  had 
ten  or  a  dozen  cows.  On  lines  such  as  those  the  place 
might  be  made  to  pay.  And  yet,  honestly,  Robert  knew 
that  his  strength  could  not  manage  the  three  occupa- 
tions. It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  Jean  and  the 
women  could  manage  the  farm.  They  could  ...  up  to  a 
point.  But  there  did  come  a  point  where  a  man  was 
needed  and  Robert,  home  at  the  end  of  a  week  from  his 
200  miles'  ride,  found  that  his  physical  strength  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  work  of  a  gauger.  His  out- 
put of  poetry  was  great.  His  correspondence  was  volu- 
minous. He  was  concerned — and  deeply  concerned — 
with  Revolution  in  France  and  politics  in  Dumfries. 
And  he  was  in  love  again. 

The  politics,  however,  were  his  more  immediate  con- 
cern. The  Revolution  in  France  went  by  unheeded  (the 
great  principles  of  Liberalism  counted  as  nothing,  if 
they  had  ever  been  heard  of),  while  in  Dumfries  the 
local  gentry  squabbled  as  to  who  should  be  the  next 
Member.  Sir  James  Johnstone,  a  soldier  and  a  local 
landlord,  for  six  years  had  held  the  seat  inconspicu- 
ously but  quite  safely  for  the  Tories.  He  might  have 
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continued  to  be  Member,  without  the  troubles  of  party 
strife,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Queensberry — "Old  Q," 
an  even  more  important  landlord  in  Nithsdale — quar- 
relled with  Pitt  over  the  Regency  Bill  and  lost  his  post 
as  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.  To  be  revenged  on  Pitt, 
Queensberry  would  not  longer  support  Johnstone,  and 
was  putting  up  a  Whig  to  contest  the  division — young 
Pat  Miller,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Dalswinton  inventor. 

To  Robert  Burns  it  did  not  matter  two  hoots  who 
was  Member  for  the  Dumfries  Burghs.  Miller  was  his 
landlord  and  Miller's  son  was  the  Whig:  but  Miller, 
the  candidate,  was  supported;  was,  indeed,  practically 
carried  by  Queensberry,  who  robbed  the  poor  of  Niths- 
dale and  shamefully  oppressed  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  whores  in  London.  And  in  France — Rob- 
ert remembered  with  a  sudden  catch  in  his  throat — 
men  were  fighting  for  just  these  principles.  That 
Queensberry  was  no  hypocrite  did  not  endear  him  to 
Robert,  though  it  might  cause  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of 
Feeling,  to  excuse  him.  Robert  agreed  wholeheartedly 
with  Emma  Hamilton's  opinion  that  the  Duke  was  "a 
nasty  old  man  of  sin." 

And  so  that  autumn  paradoxically  enough,  the  Ex- 
ciseman ranged  himself  with  the  Tories,  turned  out 
ballad  after  ballad;  and,  as  a  variation,  preached  and 
prattled  and  poetized  on  the  glory  of  the  Revolution  in 
France.  He  felt  secure  in  his  Excise  appointment. 
That  Miller,  his  landlord,  might  be  angered  by  his 
opposition  to  his  son,  never  entered  into  his  calcula- 
tions. He  was,  as  no  man  ever  had  been  before  him, 
the  Captain  of  his  Soul. 

In  September  he  had  news  that  cheered  him. 
Grumpy  old  Nicol  of  Edinburgh  had  deserted  his 
pupils  and  was  spending  a  holiday  in  a  thatched  cot- 
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tage  at  Craigieburne  in  Moffatdale.  Robert  and  Allan 
Masterton  went  over  to  see  him.  As  gauger  in  the  Ex- 
cise he  felt  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  who  had 
a  right  to  his  enjoyment  and  recreation.  He  was  gay 
and  carefree,  gayer  than  Nicol  had  ever  seen  him.  They 
had  a  great  night,  for  he  wrote  later :  "We  have  such  a 
joyous  meeting  that  Mr.  Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each 
in  our  own  way,  that  we  should  celebrate  the  business." 
They  did.  Robert's  contribution  came  bubbling  out  of 
him  as  nothing  else  had  done  for  years : 

"O,  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 

And  Rab  and  Allan  came  to  see: 
Three  blyther  hearts,  that  lee  lang  night 

Ye  wad  na  find  in  Christendie. 
We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  daw  may  daw, 

And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree." 

But,  by  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  plunged  in 
gloom.  Overwork  at  the  Excise,  on  the  farm,  at  his 
poems  and  at  those  unending  letters  had  sapped  his 
strength,  till  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  go  on.  Death 
itself  would  be  preferable  to  this  everlasting  orgy  of 
of  labor.  And  death  brought  him  back  to  Mary  Camp- 
bell, who  had  died  dreadfully  in  that  Greenock  tenement. 
He  had  never  forgotten  her.  She  alone,  of  all  his  women, 
had  been  snatched  away  from  him  by  Death  that  was 
mightier  than  Robert  Burns.  Her  dust  had,  long  since, 
in  Donne's  noble  words,  mingled  with  "the  dust  of  dead 
kings  .  .  .  blown  into  the  street,  and  the  dust  of  the 
street  blown  into  the  river,  and  the  muddy  river  tumbled 
to  the  sea."  But  her  spirit  had  ever  been  near  him.  The 
marriage  to  Jean  may,  as  it  has  been  said,1  have  been 

i  Carswell. 
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the  propitiation  to  the  manes  of  Mary  Campbell.  But 
there  was  more  than  that.  The  poet's  tragedy  was  that 
he  could  never  forget  and  never  forgive  himself  that 
Mary  had  died.  If  he  had  gone  sooner,  his  heart  told 
him  ...  if  he  had  taken  Mary  to  Jamaica,  she  would 
have  been  still  alive,  with  happy  children,  her  fair, 
golden  hair  bleaching  in  the  Jamaica  sunset. 

In  the  weariness  of  death — because  at  this  moment 
he  wanted  to  die — he  dragged  himself  to  his  desk  and 
addressed  Mary  in  Heaven.  If  he  had  given  Jean  his 
body,  he  could  never  give  her  that  part  of  his  soul  that 
had  died  with  Mary. 

But  he  was  ill.  To  write  words  of  loveliness  for  Mary 
assuaged  the  pain  for  a  little.  Still  the  pain  was  there, 
the  fear  that  he  and  Mary  might  never  meet  again, 
that  all  the  preacher's  promise  of  eternal  life  was 
clap-trap  and  fake.  "Jesus  Christ,"  he  wrote,  "Thou 
amiablest  of  characters!  I  trust  Thou  art  no  imposter 
and  that  Thy  revelation  of  blissful  scenes  of  existence 
beyond  death  and  the  grave  is  not  one  of  the  many 
impositions  which  time  after  time  have  been  palmed  on 
credulous  mankind." 

If  only  he  could  be  sure !  If  only  there  was  a  certainty 
that  he  would  be  able  to  see  his  father  again  and  Mary 
again  and  old  Muir  again  and  all  the  helpless  children 
he  and  Jean  had  lost  and  tell  them  that  he,  Robert 
Burns,  was  not  altogether  to  blame!  But  he  could  not 
be  sure.  And,  as  the  winter  dragged  on,  he  sank  lower 
and  lower  in  spirits,  till,  on  December  13th,  he  wrote 
to  that  solid  tower  of  conscious  goodness  and  rightness, 
Mrs.  Dunlop:  "Can  it  be  possible,  that  when  I  resign 
this  frail,  feverish  being,  I  shall  still  find  myself  in 
conscious  existence?" 

Mrs.  Dunlop,  of  course,  would  not  know.  But  she,  or 
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all  the  people  he  had  known  and  loved,  was  the  only  one 
who  could  comfort  him.  In  this  mental  and  spiritual 
crisis  Jean  failed  him.  Yet  she  did  not  fail  him  entirely, 
for  he  had  never  expected  her  to  be  able  to  help  him. 
He  knew  her  too  well  for  that.  He  knew  her  body  and 
he  knew  that  she  had  but  a  little  mind  and,  knowing 
that,  he,  tr.3  glory  of  Scotland,  had  married  her.  And 
he  did  not  repent.  But  if  only  there  was  someone.  .  .  .  ! 

There  was.  Or  rather  there  was  a  new  interest  that 
acted  as  a  new  drug  on  one  who  thinks  he  has  tried  all 
drugs.  That  winter  Robert  discovered  the  theatre.  In  an 
unhappy  letter  written  to  Gilbert,  who  was  gradually 
sinking  under  the  difficulties  of  Mossgiel,  he  wrote: 
"The  farm  had  undone  my  enjoyment  of  myself.  It  is  a 
ruinous  affair  on  all  hands.  But  let  it  go  to  hell.  I'll 
fight  it  out  and  be  off  with  it." 

But  he  continues  more  cheerfully :  "We  have  gotten  a 
set  of  very  decent  players  here  just  now.  I  have  seen 
them  an  evening  or  two.  David  Campbell,  in  Ayr,  wrote 
to  me  by  the  manager  of  the  company,  a  Mr.  Suther- 
land, who  is  a  man  of  apparent  worth."  So  Robert  went 
to  the  theatre  in  Dumfries  and  played  mildly  with  the 
idea  of  writing  a  play,  but  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it.  And,  anyway,  he  was  too  tired  and  ill  with  his 
"nervous  ailment"  to  begin  anything  new.  So,  instead, 
like  the  boy  Shakespeare,  he  hung  aboiit  the  theatre 
and  made  friends  with  the  players  and  met  them  in  the 
inns  and  taverns,  wrote  prologues  for  them  and,  at 
weekends,  invited  them  out  to  the  farm  to  be  entertained 
by  a  puzzled  Jean. 

He  got  back  to  work.  He  took  again  to  riding  over  his 
ten  parishes.  His  birthday  came  and  he  heard  from  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  who  sent  him  £5,  which  angered  him.  He  was 
not  a  pauper!  And  he  heard  from  Clarinda,  who  had 
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been  told  by  Ainslie  that  he  had  been  ill ;  and  who  wrote 
to  him  frankly  and  kindly,  such  a  letter  as  he  had  not 
had  from  her  before. 

It  did  not  impress  him.  He  had  finished  with  Clarinda 
and  with  "the  bustle  of  the  busy  and  the  flutter  of  the 
gay."  He  had  left  that  and  married  his  Jean,  and  now 
he  must  stay  with  her  in  the  work  he  had  chosen.  So 
he  wrote  to  Clarinda  a  friendly  letter  and  sent  her  some 
verses,  To  Mary  in  Heaven:  but  in  case  she  should  think 
there  was  more  meaning  in  the  gift  than  he  intended, 
he  added:  "I  send  it  you  as  I  would  do  anything  else 
because  it  pleases  me." 

It  was  a  snub.  And  Clarinda,  vain  and  fluffy  as  ever, 
was  exasperated.  She  replied  by  threatening  to  publish 
all  his  letters.  Had  she  threatened  earlier  Robert  might 
have  been  distressed  and  alarmed.  But,  in  the  last  month, 
Robert  had  taken  to  coming  home  less  frequently  at 
night,  staying  at  the  Globe  in  Dumfries  where  Mr. 
Hyslop,  the  landlord,  had  recently  engaged  his  niece  to 
help  with  the  rush  of  custom.  Her  name  was  Anna  Park. 
She  was  golden-haired,  as  Mary  had  been.  She  was 
merry  and  full  of  laughter;  and  Robert,  in  her  com- 
pany, was  supremely  happy,  and  had  found  peace 
again.  The  peace  at  Ellisland  had  been  broken  by  the 
worry  of  the  farm.  Jean,  a  real  farmer's  wife,  never 
saw  him  but  she  pointed  out  something  that  must  be 
attended  to.  In  February  Nicol's  "damned  mare," 
which  he  had  left  with  Robert,  had  died.  To  Robert, 
already  tormented  by  nerves  and  overwork  and  worry, 
the  death  of  the  mare  was  as  a  reproach  from  heaven. 
He  wrote  frantically  to  Nicol.  He  swore  that  he  had 
not  overfed  her  or  underfed  her.  He  had  not  overworked 
her  or  underworked  her.  He  had  taken  great  care  of  her. 
Someone  had  offered  him  55s.0d.  for  her.  He  had  not 
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taken  it.  He  had  kept  the  mare  instead,  lavishing  atten- 
tion on  her.  He  could  not  blame  himself  enough.  And 
everything  else  had  gone  wrong.  Jean  was  worried.  The 
cows  had  gone  dry.  The  damned  place — swore  Robert — 
could  go  to  hell. 

But  at  the  Globe  there  were  laughter  and  youth  and 
peace.  At  the  Globe  Anna  would  welcome  him,  not  caring 
though  all  the  horses  in  the  country  had  died.  She  had  a 
sweet  voice.  Her  bedroom  was  conveniently  close  to  his. 
That  the  righteous  hurried  with  news  of  his  lapse  to 
Jean  did  not  distress  him.  He  knew  Jean.  He  knew  her 
amazing  patience  and  understanding.  He  knew  that  she 
realized  she  could  not  give  him  everything  he  wanted. 
And  when  the  righteous  came  to  her  they  were  non- 
plussed; for  Jean,  having  her  husband  and  that  being 
enough,  only  laughed  and  told  them:  "Oor  Rob  could 
hae  done  wi'  twa  wives." 

The  righteous  were  scandalized,  as  well  they  might  be. 
But  Robert  and  Anna  were  free  to  go  on  with  their  lusty 
love-making.  Once  again  a  woman  had  given  him  peace. 
Yet  when  young  William  wrote  to  Robert  to  tell  him  he 
was  going  to  London  and  to  ask  him  for  an  introduction 
to  good  Mr.  Murdoch,  Robert  sat  down  and  solemnly 
expatiated  on  the  dangers  of  "bad  women"  and  begged 
him  to  have  every  care  for  himself. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Robert,  stung  to  fury  in 
defence  of  the  "bad  women"  who  had  been  ordered  out 
of  Edinburgh  by  Dreghorn — "banished  forth  of  the  city 
and  liberties  for  ever" — wrote  to  Peter  Hill : 

"  'It  is  written,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain':  so  I  neither  say,  'God  curse  them!'  nor  'God 
blast  them !'  nor  'God  damn  them !'  but,  May  women  curse 
them !  May  women  blast  them !  May  women  damn  them !  .  .  . 
And  when  many  years  and  much  port  and  great  business  have 
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delivered   them  over  to   vulture  gouts  and   aspen   palsief,  I 
may  they  be  tantalized   with  the  impotent  desires^   which  like 
ghosts  haunt   their    bosoms,    when    aJJ    their   powers    to   give   or 
receive    enjoyment    are    for    ever    asleep    in    the    sepulchre    of 
their   fathers  MT 

The  old  noble  generosity  was  still  aflame.  The  old 

anger  at  the  attacks  on  those  who  could  not  defend 
themselves  was  fierce  as  ever,  as  he  travelled  through 
his  ten  parishes  or  spent  his  time  at  El]  island  with  Jean 
and  his  two  children  or  at  Dumfries  with  Anna.  He  had, 
it  seemed,  recovered  some  of  his  lost  youth.  He  was 
become  again  the  man  who  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  so  many  helpless  and  unfortunate  people  and 
animals:  mountain  daisies,  field  mice,  wounded  hareij 
and  now  persecuted  prostitutes.  It  was  with  great  joy, 
that  he  heard  the  young  lady  of  Edinburgh  had  got  her 
appeal  against  the  sentence  granted. 

To  Anna  he  broke  forth  again  into  song,  as  for  all  his 
women  he  had  broken  into  song:  for  Mary  and  Jean  and 
polite  verses  for  Clarinda,  and  verses  dashed  off  for 
women  who  would  never  appreciate  them  but  to  whom 
Robert  must  give  some  mark  of  his  affection. 

Perhaps  the  love-song  for  Anna  was  not  for  drawing- 
rooms.  But  then  Anna  herself  did  not  come  from 
drawing-rooms.  She  was  a  Dumfries  barmaid,  merry- 
eyed,  buxom  and  not  too  virtuous.  As  he  lay  with  her 
in  the  narrow  bed  under  the  rafters,  with  the  rats  doing 
their  love-making  above  them,  Robert  whispered  his 
lines : 

"Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  of  wine, 
A  place  where  body  saw  na; 
Yestreen  Jay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 
The  gowden  locks  of  Anna. 
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"The  kirk  and  state  may  join  and  tell 
To  do  such  thing  I  maun  na: 
The  kirk  and  state  may  gae  to  hell 
And  I'll  gae  to  my  Anna. 

"She  is  the  sunshine  of  my  e'e, 
To  live  wi'  her  I  canna; 
Had  I  on  earth  but  wishes  three, 
The  first  should  be  my  Anna." 

So  Anna  had  her  song  and  Robert  was  happy  again, 
forgetting,  for  a  little,  about  Ellisland  and  the  disaster 
there:  but  working  diligently  at  the  Excise  and  spend- 
ing more  and  more  time  at  the  Globe  in  Dumfries. 

In  July,  brother  William,  who  had  left  for  London  in 
March,  died  of  typhus,  though  Robert  did  not  hear  of  it 
till  Murdoch  wrote  two  months  later  enclosing  the  bill 
for  the  funeral.  Robert  had  suffered  that  summer  from 
quinseys  and  fever.  Yet  he  was  cheerful.  He  had  made 
his  decision  in  the  spring  that  he  would  quit  Ellisland, 
and  had  written  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  telling  her  so.  He 
would,  he  said,  think  himself  well  quit  if  he  was  no  more 
than  £100  out  of  pocket.  "So  much  for  farming!"  And, 
having  made  the  decision,  he  felt  as  though  a  great  load 
had  been  lifted  off  his  shoulders.  When  Ainslie  visited 
him — no  longer  the  jolly  man  Robert  had  known,  but  a 
sober  clerk — for  the  harvest,  he  found  him  gay  and  full 
of  high  spirits.  He  was  boastful,  with  a  conscious  arro- 
gance lest  Ainslie  should  think  he  had  lost  touch  with 
life.  He  went,  he  said,  "pretty  often  among  the  great." 
He  asked  after  Nancy  and  heard  that  her  son,  William, 
had  died.  He  expressed  his  sorrow  and  sympathy  for 
the  "widow."  But  to  Ainslie,  seeing  him  there  with  that 
stout  wife  and  that  bevy  of  farm  lads  and  lassies  it 
seemed  he  could  hardly  be  the  same  man  who  had  held 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Edinburgh  spellbound. 
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His  talk  too  had  altered.  Now  he  no  longer  talked  of 
literature  and  poems  and  the  iniquities  of  Creech.  His 
talk  was  of  the  land  and  of  how  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry 
was  soon  getting  him  promotion  in  the  Excise;  though 
he  could  not  boast  of  the  entry  made  against  his  name 
in  the  Register  by  the  District  Supervisor — "Turns  out 
well" — for  he  did  not  know  it  was  there. 

His  talk  was  of  money  and  farming.  He  boasted  that, 
on  account  of  his  diligence  and  a  new  way  of  fining 
defaulters  he  had  suggested,  his  prize-money  that  year 
would  be  £60  or  £70.  And,  although  he  told  Ainslie  he 
was  leaving  Ellisland,  it  was,  he  averred,  because  he 
wanted  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country  altogether. 

He  impressed  Ainslie.  He  had  sounded  so  sure  of  him- 
self that  Ainslie  had  never  doubted  that  things  were  as 
rosy  as  Robert  had  painted  them.  The  fat  wife  and 
the  two  children  and  the  family  of  brothers  and  sisters 
and  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  that  was  always 
at  Ellisland  in  more  or  less  force,  might  not  be  the 
choice  of  the  prosy  little  clerk;  but  they  must  show 
prosperity.  No  man  could  support  all  that  gang  unless 
he  was  making  money,  thought  Ainslie.  . .  .  And  he  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  to  tell  Robert's  friends  that  the 
poet  was  prosperous. 

It  was,  of  course,  only  the  appearance  of  prosperity. 
At  all  costs,  Robert  Burns,  with  his  swaggering  hos- 
pitality, was  forced  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  wealth. 
The  very  hospitality  meant  that  there  must  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  able  to  afford  it:  so  that  neither 
Ainslie  nor  any  of  the  others  guessed  that  the  money 
being  spent  was  capital,  the  precious  pounds  which  had 
been  wrung  out  of  Creech  and  were  being  spent  on  a 
farm  that  Robert,  an  Excise  man,  could  not  make  pay. 

But  the  neighboring  farmers  knew.  With  infallible 
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noses  for  any  misfortune,  and  with  great  satisfaction 
that  their  noses  had  led  them  to  Robert  Burns — whom 
they  had  always  suspected — they  saw  now  farther  than 
the  townsman  would  ever  see.  They  saw  that  the  fields 
which  yielded  crops  were  not  investments ;  they  were  that 
outward  show  of  the  waste  of  capital.  When  Robert  went 
to  Miller  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  sublet  the  place,  the 
news  did  not  take  long  getting  round.  The  firesides 
and  the  ingles  clacked  with  the  clack  of  tongues  telling 
how  Ellisland  had  failed.  They  retailed,  one  by  one,  the 
stupidities  of  which  Robert  had  been  guilty.  They 
chuckled  over  the  rows  of  books  they  had  seen  at  the 
house-warming.  They  told  evil  tales  of  the  visits  to  the 
Globe  and  the  theatre.  They  shook  their  heads  and 
significantly  touched  their  foreheads  when  they  remem- 
bered the  pet  sheep.  They  could  have  told  you  all  along 
that  Robert  must  fail.  They  would  go  to  the  sale  and 
pick  up  some  bargains.  Things  would  go  cheaply.  There 
would  be  no  reserve.  Ellisland  would  realize  then  what  a 
mistake  he  had  made. 

Ellisland,  however,  was  curiously  unrepentant.  Once 
he  had  decided  to  leave  the  farm,  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  matter  was  over.  The  decision  had  been  difficult. 
Once  the  decision  was  made  the  rest  was  plain  sailing: 
for  it  was  not  as  though  Robert  had  any  affectionate 
memories  of  the  place.  True,  he  had  helped  to  build  the 
house  with  his  own  hands.  But  that  had  been  a  labor 
of  expediency,  not  a  labor  of  love.  He  would  persuade 
Miller  to  allow  him  to  sublet  and  move  into  Dumfries, 
where  he  could  see  Anna  every  day.  Jean,  he  knew, 
would  not  like  it.  But  that  would  not  be  on  account  of 
Anna,  so  much  as  that  she  loved  the  farm  and  the  fields 
around  and  the  waters  of  the  Nith  that  were  now  calm, 
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or  now  raging — red  and  swollen  as  a  woman's  eyes  after 
weeping. 

He  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  endless  turmoil  and 
worry  that  the  farm  entailed,  for  he  would  still  have 
the  Excise  and  there  would  be  more  time  for  his  poetry, 
towards  which  Robert  had  recently  had  an  impetus. 

In  the  summer  of  1789  there  came  to  Friar's  Carse, 
as  the  guest  of  Captain  Riddel,  a  stout  and  energetic 
man  named  Captain  Grose.  He  was  an  antiquary  and  a 
writer  of  guide-books.  He  had  already  completed  guides 
of  England  and  Wales.  Now  he  had  crossed  the  northern 
Border  to  set  to  work  on  Scotland.  Riddel,  who  had 
already  helped  Grose  all  he  could,  gave  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  Robert,  who  promised  to  write  him  an  account  in 
prose  of  Alloway  Kirk.  The  account  was  duly  written 
and,  as  Robert  thought,  the  matter  disposed  of.  He 
might  think  so,  but  the  memories  of  Alloway  and  the 
clay  biggin  and  his  father  conjured  up  other  memories 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  years.  Robert  revelled  in 
them.  It  was  as  though  the  past  were  living  again.  All 
that  "collection  of  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies, 
witches,  warlocks,  spunkies,  kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead- 
lights, wraiths,  apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchanted 
towers,  dragons  and  other  trumpery,"  that  had  been 
Betty  Davidson's  delight,  now  returned  to  him. 

He  struck  up  too,  a  great  friendship  with  Grose,  for 
they  were  admirably  suited  to  each  other;  and  Robert 
could  exchange  tales  of  Scotland  for  Grose's  tales  of 
other  countries.  In  return  for  his  essay  on  Alloway  Kirk, 
Grose  had  promised  to  include  in  the  book  and  to  give  to 
Robert  an  engraving  of  the  kirk,  showing  the  place 
where  his  father  was  buried  and  where  he  hoped  he,  too, 
would  lie.  The  subject  of  the  haunted  kirkyard  agitated 
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both  of  their  minds.  Robert  was  ever  referring  to  the 
tales  of  Betty,  recalling  vividly  much  that  had  only 
needed  this  stimulus  to  be  dug  out  of  the  past.  At  last 
Grose — who,  by  this  time,  was  quite  as  excited  as  Robert 
— told  him  to  write  a  poem  of  the  church,  which  he 
would  include  in  the  book  with  the  engraving. 

He  could  have  proposed  nothing  that  would  have 
given  Robert  greater  satisfaction.  Alloway  Kirk  was 
bound  up  with  everything  that  was  dear  and  sacred  and 
pleasant  in  his  youth.  It  was  also  bound  up  with  the 
tales  of  Betty  Davidson.  But  could  he  (Robert  asked 
himself)  write  such  a  poem?  It  was  long  since  he  had 
done  any  sustained  work.  His  songs  were  the  longest 
things  he  had  attempted  for  many  a  month.  During  the 
past  year  he  had  written  hardly  anything  at  all.  Per- 
haps, with  the  farm  and  the  Excise  and  the  ceaseless 
worry,  he  had  lost  the  "knack  of  stringing  rhymes." 

He  was  frightened  and  troubled  about  it.  And  then, 
one  day,  unable  to  work  on  the  farm,  unwilling  to  work 
at  the  Excise  while  his  mind  was  a  medley  of  Betty's 
figures,  he  walked  by  the  Nith.  He  was  away  a  long 
time.  Presently  Jean,  anxious  about  him  and  angry  be- 
cause he  was  wasting  his  time,  came  in  search  of  him. 
From  a  distance  she  saw  him  by  the  river.  .  .  .  Approach- 
ing, she  heard  him  "crooning  to  himself."  Curious,  but 
unwilling  to  disturb  him,  when  he  seemed  so  happy,  she 
loitered  behind  with  the  children.  For  a  while  she  was 
unconscious  of  him,  watching  the  children;  and  then, 
suddenly,  she  saw  him  break  forth  into  the  wildest  ges- 
ticulations, all  of  which  showed  he  was  in  the  grip  of 
great  joy.  Amazed,  Jean  watched  him  and,  coming 
nearer,  the  children  desperately  solemn,  she  heard  him 
reciting  to  himself,  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks : 
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"Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tarn  skelpit  on  thro*  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  gude  blue  bonnet; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet; 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares; 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Where  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry." 

No  wonder  Robert  was  dancing  and  shouting  with 
joy!  No  wonder  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks!  He 
was  conscious,  as  it  is  given  to  few  artists  to  be  conscious, 
that  he  had  written  his  masterpiece.  And  this  master- 
piece was  no  little  song,  not  one  of  the  "little  things" 
that,  with  such  fine  prodigality,  he  would  send  Johnson. 
It  was  long — two  hundred  and  twenty-four  lines.  It  was 
sustained  in  its  power.  And,  more  than  that,  it  was  the 
incarnation  in  immortal  lines  of  all  Betty's  hobgoblins 
and  monsters  and  fairies  and  skelpies  and  giants. 

There,  besides  the  swollen  Nith,  Robert  heard  again 
the  voice  of  the  old  woman  as  he  had  heard  it  in  child- 
hood, knew  again  the  terror  he  had  experienced  at  the 
thought  of  the  furies  of  the  darkness  and,  added  to 
these,  he  saw  poor  Tarn — one  of  a  hundred  topers  in 
Ayr  or  Kilmarnock  or  in  Johnnie  Dowie's  at  Edinburgh, 
pursued  by  the  powers  of  evil : 

"As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amaz'd,  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew: 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 
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"Now  Tarn,  O  Tarn!  had  thae  been  queans; 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linnen 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  once  were  plush,  o'  gude  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdies, 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonie  burdies  \" 

The  witches  danced  and  Tarn,  half -drunk,  trembling 
with  fear  and  wholly  excited, 

". .  .  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie, 

There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie, 

That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
*  *  * 

Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  harn 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty, 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie — 
Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a*  her  riches) 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches \" 

Jean,  with  wonderful  wisdom,  left  Robert  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nith  with  his  happiness  and  his  witches  and 
the  tears  streaming  down  his  face.  She  knew  he  would 
come  to  her  presently  and  tell  her  what  made  him  happy. 
Unlike  most  women  she  was  content  to  wait  till  that 
hour.  The  happiness  lasted.  Tarn  o9  Shanter,  his  longest 
sustained  poem,  had  shown  Robert  that  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  power.  Grose  was  amazed  and  delighted  with  the 
poem.  But  it  could  not  be  published  yet.  Robert  Burns 
had  gone  full  circle.  From  the  poems  of  his  youth, 
bandied  about  among  the  people  of  Tarbolton,  he  had 
passed  to  the  books  of  Kilmarnock  and  Edinburgh.  Now 
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from  those  books  he  had  returned.  Tarn  o9  Shanter  was 
copied  in  manuscript  and  sent  to  his  friends.  For  once, 
in  the  face  of  their  criticisms,  Robert  was  adamant. 
What  did  Ainslie  and  Moore  know  of  Alloway?  Not  a 
line  would  he  alter.  Not  a  word  would  he  replace.  Tarn  oi 
Shanter,  he  said,  was  the  peak  of  his  achievement.  In  his 
feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  he  went  to  Anna,  and  backed 
a  bill  for  a  friend  for  twenty  pounds. 

By  the  New  Year  he  was  in  trouble  again.  Jean  and 
Anna  were  both  with  child.  Glencairn,  the  only  real 
friend  he  had  ever  had  among  the  Scots  nobility,  died 
on  the  return  from  a  visit  to  Lisbon  whither  he  had 
gone  to  seek  health  and  sunshine. 

Robert  mourned  him.  He  wrote  a  beautiful  Lament 
and  sent  it  to  Glencairn's  sisters,  who  never  acknowl- 
edged it.  Yet  he  found  comfort  from  Anna  and,  on  his 
rounds  as  an  Exciseman,  he  was  among  friends.  The 
people  of  his  parishes  had  come  to  value  his  conversa- 
tion and  art.  "From  the  castle  to  the  cottage  every  door 
flew  open  at  his  approach;  and  the  old  system  of  hos- 
pitality, then  flourishing,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the 
most  soberly  inclined  guest  to  rise  from  any  man's  board 
in  the  same  trim  that  he  sat  down  to  it.  The  farmer,  if 
Burns  was  seen  passing,  left  his  helpers,  and  trotted  by 
the  side  of  Jenny  Geddes,  until  he  could  persuade  the 
bard  that  the  day  was  hot  enough  to  demand  an  extra 
libation.  If  he  entered  an  inn  at  midnight,  after  all  the 
inmates  were  in  bed,  the  news  of  his  arrival  circulated 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret;  and  ere  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  landlord  and  all  his  guests  were  assembled 
round  the  ingle"  and  "the  largest  punch  bowl  was  pro- 
duced." 

But  the  hero  in  the  ten  parishes  was  far  from  a  hero  in 
his  own  home.  And  he  was  compelled,  through  an  acci- 
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dent  in  falling  from  his  horse,  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
the  next  weeks  there.  Jean,  heavy  with  child  again  and 
knowing  that  Robert  was  determined  to  leave  Ellisland, 
was  inclined  to  scold.  Other  people  gave  him  good  advice 
which  he  never  liked.  Dr.  Moore,  hearing  that  Tarn  o9 
Shanter  was  being  bandied  about  in  manuscript,  wrote 
protesting,  and  telling  Robert  that  it  was  time  a  new 
volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  subscription. 

The  idea  was  repugnant  to  Robert.  The  memory  of 
the  battling  with  Creech,  of  the  precious  hopes  of  the 
Edinburgh  book  given  over  to  the  names  of  subscribers, 
of  the  poems  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  include  and 
those  he  had  been  forced  to  exclude,  still  filled  him  with 
fury.  He  would  never,  while  he  lived,  allow  another  book 
of  his  poems  to  be  published.  He  did  not  make  his  poems 
for  profit.  The  idea  of  money  in  connection  with  them 
was  disagreeable  to  him.  He  made  them  for  his  friends, 
and  for  the  women  he  loved.  To  them  he  gave  copies  in 
his  own  beautiful  writing.  Those  who  were  left  after 
he  was  dead  might  publish  if  they  wished. 

Creech  wrote  suggesting  that  a  new  edition  in  two 
volumes  be  put  on  the  market.  There  would  be  no  money 
in  it  for  Robert,  but  the  publicity  would  be  good. 

To  a  request  that  he  would  edit  the  poems  of  Michael 
Bruce,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  mother,  Robert  re- 
plied with  characteristic  generosity:  not  only  would  he 
edit,  he  would  gladly  give  any  of  his  poems  they  liked 
if  they  thought  these  would  help  the  book. 

But  there  were  difficulties.  Dr.  Moore  pointed  out  that 
Bruce's  work  had  been  moral,  not  to  say  religious,  in 
tone.  To  place  Burns's  in  the  same  volume  would  be  an 
error  of  taste.  So,  though  the  book  was  announced  with 
Robert's  poems  in  it,  it  was  never  published  in  that 
form.  Robert  edited  it  and  bought  some  copies.  He  was 
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wildly  angry.  The  interference  of  Moore — seconded  by 
Blair — seemed  to  him  the  most  consummate  imperti- 
nence. The  poems,  he  raved,  were  his  to  do  with  as  he 
liked.  He  was  wrong.  Quite  effectively  Moore  and  Blair 
were  able  to  prevent  him  from  doing  anything  except 
what  they  liked.  Robert,  fuming,  was  thrown  back  into 
the  arms  of  Creech. 

In  March  he  had  to  meet  the  bill  he  had  backed  for 
his  friend,  while  Jean,  daily  expecting  her  child,  la- 
mented and  scolded;  and  he  could  not  escape  to  Anna, 
who  was  brought  to  bed  on  the  31st  with  a  baby  girl, 
whom  they  christened  Elizabeth.  A  week  later  Robert 
became  a  father  again.  This  time  the  child  was  a  boy. 
They  called  him  William  Nicol,  after  the  man  who  had 
ruined  all  Robert's  chances  at  Blair  Athole  and  Gordon. 
It  was  the  old  gesture,  the  old  loyalty  that  would  stand 
by  his  friends  while  they  hurt  him  and  never  see  that 
they  had  any  faults. 

Yet,  with  all  these  troubles,  he  and  Jean  were  won- 
derfully together.  They  understood  each  other.  They 
had  great  sympathy  with  each  other  which  consisted 
very  largely  in  leaving  each  other  alone.  Now  they  had 
four  living  children.  Soon  Anna's  child  would  come  to 
join  them.  Jean  did  not  mind.  Somehow,  magnificently, 
she  rejoiced  in  her  husband's  lust.  "Oor  Rob  could 
ae  done  wi'  twa  wives."  It  was  her  proudest  boast:  as 
her  passion  and  eagerness  for  his  arms  around  her  was 
her  strongest  attachment  to  him.  And  Robert,  in  his 
odd  way — through  all  his  philanderings  and  through 
those  wild  orgies  of  loveliness  he  had  known  with  other 
women — must  always  return  to  her,  for  she  loved  him 
and  he  loved  her.  He  had  no  mental  communion  with 
her.  He  had  the  sense  not  to  expect  it.  But  he  had  a 
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great  and  deep  physical  communion  that  had  outstayed 
many  infidelities. 

All  over  Nithsdale,  too,  they  were  talking  of  the 
failure  of  Ellisland.  Men  and  women  who  had  watched 
him  building  his  house,  now  saw  him  go  up  to  Dals- 
winton  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  lease. 
They  were  not  surprised.  "Faith,"  said  one  of  them, 
"how  could  he  miss  but  fail.  He  brought  with  him  a 
bevy  of  servants  from  Ayrshire.  The  lassies  did  nothing 
but  bake  bread,  and  the  lads  sat  by  the  fireside  and  ate 
it  warm  with  ale."  They  remembered,  too,  the  pet  sheep. 
They  shook  their  heads  over  the  house-warming.  They 
were  properly  scornful  of  the  dog  with  the  peculiar 
collar — "Robert  Burns,  Poet."  To  look  at  Ellisland, 
they  said,  you  might  know  he  was  a  poet. 

So  the  poet  went  up  to  Dalswinton.  He  asked  Miller 
to  allow  him  to  sublet  the  farm.  Now  that  he  had  worked 
on  it  for  three  years,  Robert  might  get  an  offer  at  an 
increased  rent,  which  would  let  him  get  back  a  little  of 
the  money  he  had  spent  on  the  place. 

He  was  hopeful.  But  Miller,  who  already  had  received 
an  offer  to  buy  the  place,  refused.  Robert  could  sell  his 
crops  and  be  out  by  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  the  new 
purchaser  could  take  possession.  He  set  about  finding 
rooms  in  Dumfries,  while  poor  Jean,  about  to  be  de- 
prived of  her  cows  and  the  views  from  the  windows, 
lamented  and  scolded ;  and  Robert  grew  more  and  more 
depressed  and  wished  he  were  dead.  But  what  could  he 
do?  The  stay  in  Ellisland  had  seen  the  dwindling  of 
most  of  his  capital.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the  farm  would 
show  a  profit.  But  Robert  Burns  had  not  the  money  to 
wait  for  that  time. 

Even  so,  with  his  whole  world  in  which  he  had  placed 
buch  hope  toppling  about  him,  he  still  kept  his  courage. 
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And  he  kept  his  interest  in  the  outside  world.  Perhaps, 
had  he  not  had  that  interest,  had  he  been  content  to  look 
after  his  own  business  only,  he  might  have  been  success- 
ful, as  the  world  counts  success.  But,  then  he  would  not 
have  been  Robert  Burns.  Always,  all  through  his  life, 
he  was  in  arms  against  the  sufferings  and  the  cruelties 
imposed  on  other  people.  He  would  fly  into  appalling 
rages  on  behalf  of  others :  and,  though  he  did  them  no 
good  and  only  did  himself  harm,  he  could  not  and  would 
not  stop  himself.  "I  believe,"  he  had  written,  "if  I 
could  I  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  all  eyes."  Even 
in  that  last  summer  at  Ellisland,  when  his  own  troubles 
were  crowding  on  him  thick  and  fast,  Robert  was 
championing  another.  A  certain  Mr.  Clarke,  the  prin- 
•  cipal  schoolmaster  of  Moffat,  had  been  accused  of  ill- 
treating  his  pupils.  He  had  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  "the  Patrons  of  Moffat  School,  the  ministers, 
magistrates  and  town  councillors  of  Edinburgh." 

He  came  to  Robert,  asking  his  help.  He  told  him  the 
facts  as  he  saw  them.  And  Robert,  harassed  as  he  was, 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  Allan  Cunningham  to  help  him. 
That  same  month  he  went  to  Gilbert's  wedding  to  some 
Kilmarnock  girl  who  was  willing  to  share  the  poverty  of 
Mossgiel. 

Gilbert  and  himself,  he  mused,  who  had  set  out  so 
boldly,  and  see  now  where  they  were  landed!  Ellisland 
to  be  sold.  Mossgiel  up  to  the  neck  in  debt!  And  solid, 
sober  Gilbert  had  got  him  a  wife  to  share  his  troubles. 
He  did  not  marvel  at  the  love  or  the  goodness  of  women. 
He  had  seen  too  much  of  it.  He  simply  accepted  it. 

He  left  Jean  with  the  children  at  Mauchline,  and 
came  home  to  Ellisland  for  the  selling  of  the  crops  and 
an  interchange  of  polite  letters  with  Clarinda.  But  now 
she  seemed  infinitely  remote,  as  though  that  time  in 
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Edinburgh  could  never  have  been,  before  he  was  married 
and  had  the  responsibility  of  so  many  children  and  was 
riding  two  hundred  miles  a  week  to  see  his  parishes. 

The  sale  delighted  him.  It  was,  in  those  weary 
months,  the  maddest,  most  welcome  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened :  for  his  neighbors,  boasting  of  their  prescience  in 
knowing  that  he  would  fail,  had  turned  out  in  their 
numbers  to  acquire  bargains  and  free  drink.  Robert, 
however,  had  seen  to  it,  if  it  was  the  last  thing  he  was 
able  to  do,  that  the  drink  was  plentiful  and  strong.  So 
strong  was  it  that  the  hearty  Dumfries-shire  farmers 
were  soon  lustily  out-bidding  each  other:  and  Robert 
wrote  to  Sloan :  "I  sold  my  crop  on  this  day  se'ennight, 
and  sold  it  very  well:  a  guinea  an  acre,  on  an  average, 
above  value.  But  such  a  scene  of  drunkenness  was  hardly 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  After  the  rout  was  over,  about 
thirty  people  engaged  in  a  battle,  every  man  for  his 
own  hand,  and  fought  it  out  for  three  hours.  Nor  was 
the  scene  much  better  in  the  house.  No  fighting,  indeed, 
but  folks  lying  drunk  on  the  floor,  and  decanting,  until 
both  my  legs  get  so  drunk  by  attending  them,  that  they 
could  not  stand." 

The  godly  and  righteous — and  a  good  many  of  the 
decanters — said  it  was  all  very  disgusting.  Robert  was 
not  impressed.  For  once  in  his  life  he  had  done  well  in 
business,  being  in  hand  a  guinea  an  acre. 

But  the  satisfaction  was  short-lived.  In  November 
there  came  another  sale,  this  time  of  live  and  dead  farm- 
ing stock.  The  pet  sheep  were  sold.  The  horses,  all  ex- 
cept Jenny.  The  implements  with  which  he  had  worked 
himself,  all  were  disposed  of,  just  as  they  had  been  sold 
at  Mount  Oliphant  and  Lochlea.  Only — when,  at  those 
times,  Robert  had  felt  strong  and  ready  to  face  the 
world  and  start  again — now  he  was  tired.  He  was  weary 
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almost  to  death.  He  did  not  even  want  the  bother  of 
moving.  He  only  wanted  to  sit  back  and  let  things  slide 
over  him. 

Ellisland  had  been  too  costly  a  venture.  It  had  swal- 
lowed up  every  penny  he  had  made  from  Creech  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt.  The  farming 
life,  which  he  had  said  was  the  best  in  the  world,  so  long 
as  a  man  could  live  by  it,  might  still  be  the  best.  But 
Robert  Burns  could  not  live  by  it.  The  patriarchal  es- 
tablishment, in  which  he  had  found  pride,  had  been 
swept  away.  The  Nith,  that  he  had  loved,  would  be  his 
no  more.  The  house  he  had  built  with  his  own  hands 
would  be  dwelt  in  by  strangers.  The  dogs  would  no 
longer  have  the  fields  or  the  woods  to  roam  in  but  must 
skulk  in  the  streets  of  Dumfries.  The  "beautiful  heifer," 
which  Jean  was  insisting  on  keeping,  would  have  to 
stand  in  some  foul  yard  in  Dumfries  while  the  pastures 
it  had  known  were  lost  for  ever. 

But  what  hurt  him  most  on  that  dreadful  journey  to 
the  little  house  in  the  Wee'Vennel  in  Dumfries  was  the 
knowledge  that  the  rest  of  the  world  knew  he  had  failed ; 
that  the  cautious  and  the  sober  and  the  industrious  were 
mocking  him,  because  he  was  a  poet  and  a  failure  and 
the  laughing-stock  of  them  all.  He,  who  had  made  a 
laughing  stock  of  so  many ! 

He  ground  his  teeth  and,  not  looking  at  Jean  where 
she  sat  on  the  wagon,  rode  on  ahead. 


CHAPTER     XVII 

THE   REVOLUTIONARY 

It  was  the  woman  who  suffered  most  by  the  failure  of 
Ellisland,  just  as  it  is  the  woman  who  suffers  most  by 
financial  failure  in  the  majority  of  marriages.  For  the 
woman,  by  her  womanhood,  is  tied  to  the  place  of  mar- 
riage, the  home — the  slum  tenement  or  the  corner  in  the 
crowded  room — while  the  man  can  go  out ...  is  often 
forced  to  go  out  in  the  pursuit  of  his  work  or  in  search 
of  work.  It  was  so  with  the  Burnses.  When  that  pathetic 
little  procession  had  arrived  in  the  Wee  Vennel  in  Dum- 
fries and  when  what  had  been  saved  from  the  wreckage 
had  been  unpacked  and  when  they  had  vainly  sought 
for  a  place  for  the  "beautiful  heifer"  in  their  four  up- 
stairs rooms,  Robert  was  able  to  go  out  and  meet  friends 
in  Dumfries — though  not  Anna,  who  had  been  sent 
away — and  be  told  he  was  a  good  fellow,  who  had  had 
the  devil's  own  luck;  but  Jean  must  stay  in  the  four 
rooms  with  the  children  (already  crying  for  Nithsdale) 
and  hear,  through  the  sobs,  the  bellowing  of  the 
"beautiful  heifer"  as  it  was  taken  away  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. 

It  broke  something  in  her.  The  love  she  had  for 
Robert,  the  wonderful  patience  she  had  always  shown, 
her  complete  sympathy  and  understanding,  all  these 
counted  for  nothing  in  face  of  the  tragedy  of  the  loss 
of  their  home.  If  only,  she  thought  wildly,  Robert  had 
shown  more  sense !  If  he  had  kept  his  vow  to  put  poesy 
aside  ...  if  he  had  not  tried  to  do  the  Excise  as  well ...  if 
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he  had  spent  his  time  at  home  instead  of  gadding  about 
with  actors  and  actresses,  politicians  and  county  mag- 
nates, Anna  and  the  rag-tag  and  bobtail  of  Dumfries. 
If  only  he  had  done  this  they  need  never  have  left 
Ellisland.  Or  so  she  was  persuaded. 

And  Robert — returning,  hurt  as  he  had  never  been 
hurt  before  by  his  failure,  needing  no  words  of  Jean's  to 
tell  him  of  his  feebleness — was  screamed  at  and  abused 
and  blamed,  till  he  could  tolerate  it  no  longer.  He  knew 
he  had  failed.  He  knew  he  had  done  grievous  wrong: 
but — what  poor  Jean  did  not  know — he  knew  also  that, 
no  matter  what  he  had  done  or  left  undone,  he  could 
never  have  saved  Ellisland.  The  Excise  had  kept  them 
alive  and  fed  them.  His  poetry  was  his  recreation: 
would  she  deny  him  that?  The  players  of  Dumfries 
had  pulled  him  up  out  of  the  pit.  The  politics  had  not 
hindered  his  work.  The  whole  trouble  had  been  lack  of 
capital.  Had  he  had  another  £500,  had  he  been  able  to 
hold  on  two  more  years,  all  would  have  been  well. 

He  had  not  the  £500.  He  could  not  hold  on.  This  he 
tried  to  explain  to  Jean.  He  told  her — thinking  to  cheer 
her — of  the  extra  guineas  the  drunkards  had  bid.  He 
assured  her  he  was  well  on  the  road  to  promotion  in  the 
Excise.  By  coming  to  Dumfries,  he  said,  he  had  gotten  a 
foot  walk !  He  would  not  be  forced  to  keep  a  horse.  His 
expenses  would,  in  that  way,  be  cut  down.  Not  keep  a 
horse!  Jean  was  staggered.  His  well-meaning  words 
added  fuel  to  the  fire.  She  wept  and  lamented.  What 
would  happen  to  Jenny,  poor  Jenny  whom  Robert  had 
had  for  so  long,  on  whom  she  had  ridden  pillion  so  often  ? 
Was  Robert  without  pity  for  his  wife  and  children ! 

He  was  not  without  pity.  But  he  could  not  take  them 
back  to  Ellisland.  Instead,  in  answer  to  a  summons  from 
Clarinda,  he  took  himself  off  to  Edinburgh.  Perhaps, 
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by  the  time  he  returned,  the  worst  of  the  storm  would 
have  abated.  For  Clarinda  was  going  to  join  her  hus- 
band. Before  he  had  left  Ellisland,  Ainslie  had  written 
to  tell  Robert;  and  Robert,  innumerable  tender  memo- 
ries evoked,  felt  broken-hearted.  Mr.  MacLehose,  it 
appeared,  had  forsaken  gin  and  gone  into  business.  He 
was  doing  well.  Jamacia  suited  him.  His  income  was  in 
the  region  of  £20  a  week.  He  was  sorry,  humbly  sorry, 
for  the  past.  Nancy  would  never  have  to  suffer  the  like 
again.  He  was,  he  assured  her,  a  new  man.  He  had  sent 
£50  and  ordered  her  to  start  packing  at  once.  If  she  did 
not,  by  heaven,  she  would  never  see  her  children  again ! 

Nancy  should  have  been  wiser.  The  £50  was  accept- 
able. The  knowledge  that  James  was  prospering  was 
pleasant.  The  threat  in  the  letter,  that  showed  he  was 
still  a  bully,  was  passed  over  unheeded.  Nancy,  all  in  a 
flutter,  went  to  see  Mr.  Kemp  and  asked  his  advice.  He 
gave  it.  Nancy,  he  said,  must  be  a  Christian.  James  had 
repented.  The  past  must  be  wiped  out.  With  a  wife  at 
his  side — where  a  wife  ought  to  be — the  £20  a  week 
might  swell  to  £40.  So  Nancy  agreed  and  began  to  pack 
and  everyone  was  well  pleased :  more  especially  Nancy, 
who,  conscious  of  her  Christianity,  heard,  by  the 
greatest  good  luck,  of  the  plight  of  Jenny  Clow,  the 
lassie  whom  the  Ayrshire  Poet  had  seduced. 

Straightway,  she  sat  down  to  write  to  Robert.  She 
had  not  written  for  a  long  time.  That  she  could  write 
now,  as  she  was  departing,  was,  surely,  an  act  of  Provi- 
dence : 

"Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  on 
behalf  of  your  old  acquaintance,  Jenny  Clow,  who,  to  all 
appearance  is  at  this  moment  dying.  Obliged,  from  all  the 
symptoms  of  rapid  decay  to  quit  her  service,  she  is  gone  to  a 
room  almost  without  common  necessaries,  untended  and  un- 
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mourned.  In  circumstances  so  distressing,  to  whom  can  she 
so  naturally  look  forward,  as  to  the  father  of  her  child,  the 
man  for  whose  sake  she  suffered  many  a  sad  and  anxious 
night,  shut  from  the  world,  with  no  other  companions  than 
Guilt  and  Solitude?  You  have  now  an  opportunity  to  evince 
you  indeed  possess  those  fine  feelings  you  have  delineated, 
so  as  to  claim  the  just  admiration  of  your  country.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  need  add  nothing  further  to  persuade  you  to  act 
as  every  consideration  of  humanity,  as  well  as  gratitude,  must 
dictate. 

"I  am,  sir,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

A.M." 

Thus  wrote  the  virtuous  wife  about  to  rejoin  her  hus- 
band. And  Robert,  reading  the  letter — remembering  the 
evenings  spent  in  her  drawing-room — was  both  angered 
and  delighted.  Here  was  something  so  utterly  different 
from  the  humdrum  life  of  Dumfries !  Here  was  a  woman 
with  wit  and  cocksureness !  A  woman  on  whom  one  could 
never  count!  A  woman  whose  feelings  one  could  never 
calculate,  any  more  than  one  could  calculate  her  actions. 

The  letter  annoyed  him,  but  it  also  delighted  him! 
If  Clarinda  wrote  like  that  he  would  go  one  better.  If 
she  was  concerned  for  Jenny's  welfare,  she  should  be  the 
one  to  carry  Jenny  his  gift.  And,  if  as  Ainslie  had  said 
— though  she  herself  did  not  mention  it — she  was 
leaving  Edinburgh,  Robert  must  see  her  again  before 
she  left. 

He  wrote  in  a  vein  of  the  subtlest  irony — more  than 
a  match  for  the  letter  that  Clarinda  had  sent  him : 

"It  is  extremely  difficult,  my  dear  madam,  for  me  to  deny 
a  lady  anything;  but  to  a  lady  whom  I  regard  with  all  the 
endearing  epithets  of  a  respectable  esteem  and  old  friendship, 
how  shall  I  find  the  language  of  refusal  ?  .  . .  By  the  way,  I 
have  had  this  moment  a  letter  from  her  with  a  paragraph  or 
two  conceived  in  so  stately  a  style  that  I  would  not  pardon 
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it  in  any  created  being  except  herself;  but  as  the  subject 
interests  me  much,  I  shall  answer  it  by  you,  as  I  do  not  know 
her  present  address.  I  am  sure  she  must  have  told  you  of  a 
girl,  Jenny  Clow,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  make  me  a  father 
(with  contrition  I  own  it)  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  most 
excellent  constitution,  in  our  holy  Presbyterian  hierarchy. 

"Mrs.  M tells  me  a  tale  of  the  poor  girl's  distress  that 

makes  my  very  heart  well  blood.  I  will  trust  that  your  good- 
ness will  apologize  to  your  delicacy  for  me,  when  I  beg  of 
you,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  send  a  porter  to  the  poor  woman 
— Mrs.  M.,  it  seems,  knows  where  she  is  to  be  found — with 
five  shillings  in  my  name;  and  as  I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh 
on  Tuesday  first,  for  certain,  make  the  poor  wench  leave  a 
line  for  me,  before  Tuesday,  at  Mr.  Machoy's,  White  Hart 
Inn,  Grassmarket,  where  I  shall  put  up;  and  before  I  am 
two  hours  in  town  I  shall  see  the  girl  and  try  what  is  to  be 
done  for  her  relief.  I  would  have  taken  my  boy  from  her 
long  ago,  but  she  would  never  consent. 

"I  shall  do  myself  the  very  great  pleasure  to  ask  for  you 
when  I  come  to  town  and  repay  you  the  sum  your  goodness 
shall  have  advanced."  .  . . 

He  did.  For  one  glorious  week,  while  Jean  and  failure 
and  the  Wee  Vennel  and  the  slaughtered  heifer  and  the 
Excise  were  forgotten,  the  old  relationship  claimed  them. 
They  were  Sylvander  and  Clarinda.  They  walked  in  an 
enchanted  world.  She,  with  her  fluffiness  and  her  rather 
comic  goodness  and  her  rediscovered  wifehood,  became, 
for  Robert,  more  entrancing  than  ever. 

They  kissed  and  fondled.  James  in  Jamaica  might 
never  have  existed.  Mr.  Kemp  and  his  strong  advice 
were  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  tongues  of  the  godly  that 
had  wagged  before  were  unheeded,  if  heard  at  all.  The 
end  of  the  week  came  in  an  orgy  of  sentiment.  Clarinda, 
about  to  leave  Robert  for  ever,  declared  her  love  for 
him.  She  would  do  anything — well,  almost  anything. 
She  would  remember  him  always.  She  would  treasure 
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everything  he  had  ever  given  her.  In  return,  she  would 
give  him  what  she  had  never  given  a  man  before,  a  lock 
of  the  golden  hair  that  had  first  been  his  undoing. 

So  Robert  rode  back  to  Dumfries  and  scolding:  and 
sneaked  off  to  send  the  hair  away  to  be  put  in  a  ring  and 
wrote  Clarinda  letter  after  letter,  proclaiming  his  love, 
longing  to  see  her — "Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these 
sad  eyes" — and  sending  her  poems. 

With  his  last  letter  he  sent  three.  Years  afterwards 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  reading  one  of  them,  pompously  pro- 
claimed that  it  held  the  essence  of  a  thousand  love-songs. 
Robert  might  have  been  flattered.  Clarinda  would  have 
been  angry. 

"Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted 
We   had    ne'er    been    broken-hearted/' 

In  the  week  with  the  "ever-beloved  Clarinda,"  Jenny 
Clow  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  She  was  never  heard 
of  again. 

While  Clarinda,  hugging  her  remaining  child  and  a 
memory  of  Robert,  was  tossed  on  the  high  seas,  Syl- 
vander  came  to  earth  with  a  bump.  The  interlude  in 
Edinburgh  had  been  delightful.  Back  in  Dumfries  there 
was  the  hurry  of  business,  "grinding  the  faces  of  the 
publican  and  the  sinner  on  the  merciless  wheels  of  the 
Excise,"  and,  more  pleasantly,  "making  ballads,  and 
then  drinking  and  singing  them;  over  and  above  all, 
correcting  the  Press  of  two  different  publications." 

And,  in  addition  to  these  occupations,  there  was  a 
new  distraction.  His  activities  at  the  time  of  the  election 
had  lost  Robert  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  Whig 
lairds.   His  open  and  acknowledged  approval  of  the 
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French  Revolution  was  losing  him  that  of  the  Tories. 
But  there  were  still  a  few  people  to  whom  politics,  in 
those  mad  years  in  Europe,  were  only  a  minor  concern, 
or  who,  having  vague  unformed  views,  were  willing  to 
let  Robert  do  the  talking  and  fall  in  with  what  he  said. 

Of  these  Riddel  was  one;  and  Riddel's  young  brother, 
Walter,  another.  But  Walter  Riddel  had  a  wife,  who 
was  young,  pretty,  vivacious,  something  of  an  authoress 
and,  definitely,  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionaries.  She 
was  nineteen,  already  a  mother,  and  determined  to  meet 
the  Ploughman  Poet.  Her  name  was  Maria.  As  she  was 
wilful,  she  got  her  own  way  in  most  things.  She  got  her 
own  way  about  meeting  Robert:  and,  to  Robert,  she 
became — with  her  witty  and  arrogant  mind,  her  flaming 
sympathy  with  revolution — the  most  stimulating  as  well 
as  the  most  sympathetic  of  women.  For,  unlike  so  many 
of  the  others,  she  had  a  mind  of  her  own.  If  she  thought 
her  poet  was  wrong,  Maria  said  so.  And  she  gave  reasons 
— adequate  reasons — which  was,  Robert  had  found, 
more  than  most  women  would  do. 

Maria  and  Robert  met  at  a  picnic  party  given  by 
Captain  Riddel  at  Friar's  Carse.  This  picnic  took  place 
at  breakfast  time  after  the  party  had  ridden  the  twenty 
miles  to  Sanquhar.  After  breakfast  they  went  on  to 
Wanlochhead  where  Maria  and  Robert  and  the  more 
adventurous  members  descended  the  lead  mines,  while 
the  Captain  and  his  friends  sat  in  the  post-chaises  re- 
freshing themselves  with  a  morning  glass  of  claret. 
Maria's  husband,  Walter,  stayed  with  the  Captain :  for 
he  was  a  sober  young  man — save  where  the  bottle  was 
concerned — and  he  could  not  fathom  Maria's  interest 
in  lead  mines,  revolutions  or  Robert. 

The  young  wife  was  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
poet.  She  was  gifted  herself.  She  had  married  a  fool. 
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She  would  never  be  unfaithful  to  that  fool.  But  she- 
wanted  men  of  parts  round  her.  She  did  not  understand 
Robert's  poetry.  Coming  from  Mayfair,  the  Scots  idiom 
was  quite  beyond  her.  But  she  did  know  that  Robert  had 
been  a  ploughman,  that  he  was  now  an  Exciseman,  and 
that  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  thing  for  such  a  person 
to  get  his  work  published.  What  was  even  more  ex- 
traordinary was  the  way  Robert  talked.  Even  down  the 
lead  mine  he  had  talked  incessantly — sometimes  to  the 
workers  in  broad  Scots,  sometimes  to  herself  in  passable 
English.  And  everything  he  said  had  an  air  of  freshness 
and  spontaneity.  His  indignation  at  the  conditions  under 
which  the  miners  worked  accorded  well  with  Mrs.  Riddel's 
feelings.  His  casual  remarks  about  the  publishers  of 
Edinburgh  reminded  her  that  she  had  a  book — written 
while  she  was  expecting  her  child — that  might  be  pub- 
lished. When  she  and  her  husband  were  properly  settled 
in  Woodley  Park,  the  place  they  had  bought,  Mr.  Burns 
must  come  out  to  them  often.  Of  course,  her  husband 
would  be  there.  She  was  not  asking  him  because  she 
found  him  attractive.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  if  he 
did  not  come  at  any  time  that  her  husband  was  away. 
They  would  have  long  talks.  They  had  so  much  in  com- 
mon. They  would  play  and  sing  Burns's  songs.  He 
should  get  her  an  introduction  to  an  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher. Perhaps,  in  those  ways,  they  might  be  able  to 
help  one  another. 

It  was  a  new  relationship  for  Robert.  It  smacked  of 
the  comradeship  that  he  had  had  with  Peggy.  He  did 
not  love  Maria.  She  had  made  it  plain  that  she  did  not 
love  him.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  not  talked  a  lot 
of  vapid  nonsense  about  Platonic  friendship  as  Clarinda 
would  have  done.  He  felt  stimulated  and  happy.  And 
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he  felt  grateful  to  her  because,  alone  among  these 
mighty  people — though  Robert  Burns  never,  in  his 
heart,  admitted  they  were  mighty — Maria  had  shown  a 
sympathy  and  an  understanding  for  the  appalling  con- 
ditions of  the  workers. 

France  was,  he  knew,  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  It  was  mighty  reassuring  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Riddel — and  she  had  travelled  too,  mind  you ! — had  the 
same  ideas. 

Before  he  had  been  a  month  in  Dumfries  Robert  was 
visiting  regularly  at  Woodley  Park.  It  was  pleasanter 
than  visiting  Friar's  Carse.  There  that  other  Mrs.  Rid- 
del always  made  it  painfully  clear  that  he  was  only  a 
curiosity.  With  Maria  he  sat  at  his  ease  while  she  sang 
or  played  her  musical  instruments;  and  in  the  dining- 
room  her  husband,  Walter,  soaked  in  his  port  and  grew 
more  and  more  solemn. 

On  January  22nd  Robert  wrote  to  Smellie  on  Maria's 
behalf.  He  did  not  expect  it  would  be  of  much  use. 
Smellie  was  not  a  lover  of  the  aristocracy.  He  would 
probably  send  Mrs.  Riddel  away  with  a  flea  in  her  ear. 
Nevertheless,  Robert  had  promised:  and  promises — 
especially  to  a  young  and  attractive  woman — must  be 
kept. 

"Mrs.  Riddel/'  he  informed  Smellie,  "is  a  character  that, 
even  in  your  own  way,  as  a  naturalist  and  a  philosopher, 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  your  acquaintance.  The  lady,  too, 
is  a  votary  to  the  muses ;  and  as  I  think  myself  somewhat  of 
a  judge  in  my  own  trade,  I  assure  you  that  her  verses,  always 
correct,  and  often  elegant,  are  much  beyond  the  common  run 
of  the  lady-poetesses  of  the  day." 

And  he  adds  cunningly,  "She  is  a  great  admirer  of  your 
books;  and,  hearing  me  say  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  she 
begged  to  be  known  to  you.  . .  ." 
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That  was  very  well  put,  thought  Robert.  But,  re- 
membering Smellie  and  remembering  certain  uncomfort- 
able habits  of  Maria,  he  remembered  to  add : 

"To  be  impartial,  however,  in  appreciating  the  lady's  merits, 
she  has  one  unlucky  failing:  a  failing  which  you  will  easily 
discover,  as  she  seems  rather  pleased  with  indulging  in  it; 
and  a  failing  that  you  will  easily  pardon,  as  it  is  a  sin  which 
very  much  besets  yourself; — where  she  dislikes,  or  despises, 
she  is  apt  to  make  no  more  a  secret  of  it  than  where  she 
esteems  and  respects." 

So  Maria  went  off  to  Edinburgh  with  Robert's  letter 
and  her  manuscript  in  her  luggage,  to  see  "old  sinful 
Smellie"  and  be  rude  to  him,  as  Robert  feared;  and,  in 
her  turn,  be  insulted  by  him. 

After  she  had  gone,  Dumfries  seemed  a  very  poor 
town.  The  conversation  in  the  taverns  in  which  he  had 
once  delighted  did  not  compare  favorably  with  the  con- 
versations at  Woodley  Park.  And,  more  and  more,  he 
was  exercised  in  his  mind  about  France.  All  his  life  he 
had  been  a  revolutionary.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
championing  the  cause  of  the  distressed  or  the  op- 
pressed, whether  the  oppressors  be  the  Church  or  the 
State.  And,  in  the  year  1792,  with  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
ringing  over  Europe,  men's  minds  turned  inevitably  to 
the  desirability  and  the  fairness  of  their  own  institu- 
tions. If,  it  was  argued,  the  masses  in  France  had  risen, 
was  it  not  likely  that  the  masses  in  England  or  Germany 
or  Switzerland  or  Italy  might  do  the  same?  Was  it  true 
that  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  had  been  so  much 
worse  than  the  state  of  affairs  in  other  countries?  The 
French  peasants,  it  was  said,  had  demanded  bread ;  and 
"The  Prostitute,"  as  Robert  called  Marie  Antoinette, 
had  asked  why  they  did  not  eat  cake.  And  in  Scotland 
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things  wore  as  bad.  The  memory  of  his  father,  strug- 
gling for  years,  returned  to  him.  The  bitterness  of  the 
sale  at  Kllisland  was  an  added  grief.  "Man,"  God  had 
said,  when  He  walked  on  earth,  "shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  In  Scotland,  it  seemed  to  Robert,  he  was  lucky 
if  he  had  bread.  For  the  people  of  Seotland  had  no 
rights.  He  saw  that  clearly;  just  as  he  saw  that,  if  he 
had  not  had  help,  he  would  never  be  in  his  comfortable 
little  job  with  the  Kxeise.  The  last  verse  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  last  Book  of  Kings,  he  would  give  as  a 
toast  in  the  taverns,  and  men,  getting  home,  would 
open  The  Book  and  read  for  themselves: 

"And  his  allowance  Mas  a  continual  allowance  given  him 
of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day,  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

He  became  Rob,  the  Ranter,  again. 

But  that  spring  he  did  not  forget  his  personal  busi- 
ness. With  Maria  in  Edinburgh  he  had  more  time  to 
himself:  and  he  spent  that  time  putting  his  affairs  in 
order.  He  had  a  little  money  in  hand.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  at  Kllisland  were  not  exhausted.  He  might  never 
have  money  again.  In  that  case,  there  was  one  thing 
he  must  do.  The  stone  that  had  been  so  tardily  raised 
over  Ferguson  must  be  paid  for.  To  Peter  Hill  he 
wrote : 

"Vive  pounds,  ten  shillings,  per  account.  I  owe  Mr.  R. 
Burn,  architect,  for  erecting  the  stone  over  the  grave  of  poor 
Ferguson.  He  was  two  years  in  erecting  it  after  I  had  com- 
missioned him  for  it.  and  I  have  been  two  years  in  paying 
him  after  he  sent  me  his  account:  so  he  and  I  are  quits.  He 
had  the  hardicssc  to  ask  for  interest  on  the  sum;  but  consid- 
ering that  the  money  was  due  by  one  poet  for  putting  a 
tombstone  over  another,  he  may,  with  grateful  purpose,  thank 
Heaven  he  ever  saw  a  farthing  of  it." 
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He  paid  Hill  too  for  books  that  he  owed  him.  And  he 
sent  him  a  "mankin"  (hare)  for  his  table.  For  the  first 
time  since  he  came  to  Dumfries  he  had  a  little  peace  in 
his  soul.  He  had  paid  his  debts.  He  had  a  new  friend 
in  Maria.  He  was  finding  the  very  real  satisfaction  of 
the  revolutionary  movement. 

And,  while  Maria  was  in  Edinburgh — impressing 
"old  sinful  Smellie,"  so  that  he  fell  half  in  love  with 
her  and  promised  to  print  her  book — Robert,  away  from 
the  taverns  where  men  talked  revolution,  was  out  on  his 
lawful  occasions.  A  smuggling  brig,  The  Rosamund, 
sailed,  bold  as  brass,  up  the  Solway;  and  Robert,  with 
other  Excise  officers,  was  set  to  watch  her.  The  captain 
of  the  brig  did  not  know  the  river  and  she  grounded. 
The  Excisemen  were  ordered  to  board  her.  A  little 
doubtfully,  assisted  by  Dragoons,  they  waded  into  the 
water,  while  the  smugglers  prepared  to  open  fire  on 
them.  But,  of  the  Excisemen,  there  was  one  who  was  not 
dismayed.  The  danger  thrilled  Robert.  It  gave  him  a 
new  and  more  exquisite  sensation  than  he  had  yet  known. 
Avidly,  greedily,  he  seized  it;  and  the  ranting  poet  of 
the  inns  was  seen  leading  the  men,  waving  his  sword, 
urging  on  his  fellows. 

He  was  the  first  to  board  the  brig  to  the  frantic 
applause  of  the  onlookers  on  shore.  At  the  sale  after- 
wards he  bought,  for  £3  that  he  could  not  afford,  the 
ship's  cannons.  God  knew,  people  said,  where  he  would 
put  them  in  Wee  Vennel ! 

He  had  other  uses  for  them.  Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity  was  the  crying  need  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  France  had  lit  a  beacon.  The  people  of  Scot- 
land, through  the  poet  of  Scotland,  would  lend  their 
aid.  Two  days  later  the  cannon,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Robert  Burns  to  the  French  Legislative 
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Assembly,  were  on  the  way  to  Dover;  and  those  who 
had  watched  the  Exciseman's  courage  in  the  water 
greeted  him  with  new  and  added  respect  whenever  he 
appeared.  He  was,  for  a  while,  a  popular  hero.  But  only 
for  a  little.  Before  those  troublesome  cannons  reached 
Dover,  the  whole  political  situation  had  altered.  Eng- 
land, that  had,  so  far,  regarded  France  with  a  kind  of 
amused  tolerance,  was  set  by  the  ears  by  France's 
Declaration  of  War  on  England's  ally,  Germany,  and 
occupation  of  the  Rhine  Delta.  Resistance  to  French 
dominion  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  pursued  by  Pitt  with  a  zeal  that  was  not  surpassed 
by  the  work  of  the  French  Revolutionaries.  All  who  were 
known  ever  to  have  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Revo- 
lutionaries were  immediately  suspect.  Men  in  Dumfries 
remembered  things  about  the  Exciseman.  He  had  kept 
on  his  hat  when  "The  King"  was  played  at  the  Dumfries 
theatre.  He  had  said  Washington  was  a  greater  man 
than  Pitt.  He  had  proclaimed  equality  in  the  taverns. 
He  was  known — he  had,  indeed,  boasted  about  it — to 
take  The  Gazeteer,  the  most  revolutionary  paper  in 
print.  It  was  even  whispered  that  he  contributed  to  it. 
And,  at  Dover,  they  seized  the  guns  and  the  poet's 
letter. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  quiet  working  population  of 
Scotland,  there  had  been  growing  a  discontent  against 
the  lack  of  Parliamentary  representation.  For  years  one 
man,  the  great  Henry  Dundas,  had  literally  ruled  the 
country.  In  his  hands  was  practically  all  the  patronage. 
A  member  of  Pitt's  Government,  he  loved  Scotland  and 
did  as  he  thought  right  for  her ;  but,  in  these  days, 
when  men  were  reading  Tom  Paine's  Rights  of  Man 
and  Age  of  Reason,  autocrats  and  despots  were  out  of 
fashion.  In  Edinburgh,  in  Glasgow,  in  Dumfries,  in  all 
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considerable  towns,  societies  calling  themselves  "The 
Friends  of  the  People"  were  banding  together  to  de- 
mand reform  in  representative  government  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Franchise.  And  one  of  the  least  discreet 
critics  of  the  Government  was  Robert  Burns.  He  was  a 
servant  of  the  Government.  An  Exciseman,  he  took  the 
Government's  money.  Yet  he  was  still  the  Ranting  Dog 
who  had  horrified  and  alarmed  the  Old  Lights  in  his 
youth.  And  he  was  utterly  sincere  in  his  criticisms. 
As  he  saw  it,  the  Government,  by  declaring  war  on 
France  when  France  was  fighting  for  the  Rights  of  the 
People,  was  condemning  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  endless  crucifixion. 
He  hated  war.  He  saw  it  as  senseless.  Were  his  country 
invaded  he  would  fight.  But  for  no  other  reason.  Men 
said  he  was  a  coward.  In  the  Solway,  boarding  the  brig, 
he  had  given  the  lie  to  that.  Yet  he  would,  he  said, 
rather  bring  one  life  into  the  world  than  send  twenty 
out  of  it. 

His  guns  at  Dover,  preaching  sedition  and  revolution 
to  Maria  and  in  the  taverns,  he  wrote  in  November  to 
Captain  Johnstone,  the  promoter  of  The  Gazeteer:  "Go 
on,  Sir!  Lay  bare  with  undaunted  heart  and  steady 
hand  that  horrid  mass  of  corruption  called  politics  and 
statecraft."  Mrs.  Dunlop,  hearing  of  it,  was  furious. 
Burns  was  a  fool!  Burns  was  a  rebel!  But  she  knew 
better  than  to  heap  advice  and  abuse  on  his  head.  Years 
ago,  she  remembered,  he  had  told  her  what  use  he  had 
for  that. 

But  he,  an  Exciseman,  could  not  expect  his  activities 
to  go  on  for  ever  unregarded.  When  the  guns  were 
seized,  his  name  was  taken  and  inquiries  instituted; 
while  Robert,  unthinking,  splendidly  indifferent  to  the 
furore  around  him,  went  on  with  his  ranting.  He  was  for 
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Liberty  and  the  People  and  Right.  Nothing  would  make 
him  hold  his  tongue.  He  even  got  Riddel  to  send  an 
article  to  The  Gazeteer. 

At  the  end  of  December,  when  all  Robert's  world  was 
wondering  why  it  was  so  long  in  coming,  he  heard  that 
an  inquiry  was  to  be  made  into  his  conduct.  He  was 
plunged  from  the  heights  of  Olympus  to  the  depths  of 
hell.  And  it  is  not  a  bit  of  use  blaming  him  for  it.  What- 
ever his  political  opinions — and  he  as  well  as  any  other 
man  had  the  right  to  them,  to  express  them — he  was  a 
married  man  with  a  family  dependent  upon  him.  He 
remembered  Jean's  scolding  when  they  left  Ellisland. 
He  did  not  like  to  imagine  what  her  abuse  would  be  if 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  Excise.  Without  that,  there 
would  be  no  bread  to  give  to  his  children. 

Grovelling,  all  the  old  terrors  of  a  pauper's  life  on 
him,  he  wrote  to  Graham  of  Fintry,  who  had  always 
been  his  friend: 

"Sir, — I  have  been  surprised,  confounded,  and  distracted 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  collector,  telling  me  that  he  has  received 
an  order  from  your  Board  to  enquire  into  my  political  conduct, 
and  blaming  me  as  a  person  disaffected  to  government. 

"Sir,  you  are  a  husband — and  a  father — You  know  what 
you  would  feel,  to  see  the  much-loved  wife  of  your  bosom, 
and  your  helpless,  prattling  little  ones,  turned  adrift  into 
the  world,  degraded  and  disgraced  from  a  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  respectable  and  respected,  and  left  almost  with- 
out the  necessary  support  of  a  miserable  existence.  Alas,  Sir ! 
must  I  think  that  such,  soon,  will  be  my  lot !  and  from  the 
damned,  dark  insinuations  of  hellish,  groundless  envy  too !  I 
believe,  Sir,  I  may  aver  it,  and  in  the  sight  of  Omniscience, 
that  I  would  not  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood,  no,  not  though 
even  worse  horrors,  if  worse  can  be,  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, hung  over  my  head;  and  I  say,  that  the  allegation, 
whatever  villain  has  made  it,  is  a  lie!  To  the  British  consti- 
tution  on   Revolution  principles,  next   after  my   God,   I   am 
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most  devoutly  attached;  you,  Sir,  have  been  much  and  gen- 
erously my  friend. — Heaven  knows  how  warmly  I  have  felt 
the  obligation,  and  how  gratefully  I  have  thanked  you. ...  I 
would  not  for  my  single  self,  call  on  your  humanity;  were 
such  my  insular,  unconnected  situation,  I  would  despise  the 
tear  that  now  swells  in  my  eye — I  could  brave  misfortune,  I 
could  face  ruin;  for  at  the  worst,  'Death's  thousand  doors 
stand  open' ; — but,  good  God !  the  tender  concerns  that  I  have 
mentioned,  the  claims  and  ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment,  and 
feel  around  me,  how  they  unnerve  courage,  and  wither 
resolution  \" 

It  was  a  frightened  letter.  But  it  was  not  an  ignoble 
letter.  Robert's  fear  was  not  for  himself.  Time  and  again 
in  his  short  life  he  had  shown  that  he  had  no  fear  for 
himself.  But  it  was  the  fear  of  the  poor  man  for  those 
whom  he  loves  and  for  whom  he  is  responsible ;  the  fear 
of  the  man  who  is  only  just  holding  his  job  and  who 
knows  that  there  are  plenty  of  others  ready  to  step 
into  it. 

If  he  minimized  his  faults,  who  would  not  have  done 
the  same !  And  it  seems,  reading  Burns  in  his  life,  in  his 
letters  and  in  his  poems,  that  thus  to  recant — be  it  only 
half  way — was  a  matter  for  greater  admiration  than  a 
dogmatic,  pig-headed  assertion  that  he  was  right  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  hopelessly  wrong. 

In  Edinburgh  Whig  friends  had  heard  of  his  dis- 
missal as  a  fait  accompli.  Erskine  of  Mar,  rightly  and 
generously  furious  that  a  poet,  eking  out  a  precarious 
existence,  had  lost  (as  he  thought)  that  existence,  pro- 
posed to  open  a  fund  for  his  relief.  To  that  end  he 
wrote  to  Riddel,  asking  for  his  contribution. 

Burns  was  told  and  was  touched  and  grateful.  In  a 
bitter  world,  where  the  rich  were  for  the  rich,  it  seemed 
there  were  other  people  who  had  the  sacred  principles  of 
revolution  at  heart. 
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He  was  calmer  by  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year  he  was  able  to  write  to  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
who  had  told  him  to  urge  his  advancement,  casually,  as 
though  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened: 

"Mr.  Corbet1  can  be  of  little  service  to  me  at  present;  at 
least  I  should  be  shy  of  applying.  I  cannot  possibly  be 
settled  as  a  supervisor,  for  several  years.  I  must  wait  the 
rotation  of  the  list,  and  there  are  twenty  names  before  mine. 
— I  might  indeed  get  a  job  of  officiating,  where  a  settled 
supervisor  was  ill,  or  aged;  but  that  hauls  me  from  my 
family,  as  I  could  not  remove  them  on  such  an  uncertainty. 
Besides,  some  envious,  malicious  devil  had  raised  a  little  demur 
on  my  political  principles,  and  I  wish  to  let  that  matter 
settle  before  I  offer  myself  too  much  in  the  eye  of  my  super- 
visors. I  have  set,  henceforth,  a  seal  on  my  lips,  as  to  these 
unlucky  politics;  but  to  you,  I  must  breathe  my  sentiments." 

Six  days  later  the  clouds  had  blown  over.  Wisely, 
knowing  the  eyes  of  his  employers  were  on  him,  Robert 
had  refrained  from  joining  the  160  delegates  of  "The 
Friends  of  the  People"  who  met  in  Edinburgh  in  De- 
cember, to  pass  some  wild  resolutions.  His  heart  may 
have  been — almost  certainly  was — with  them.  But  he 
had  a  wife  and  children.  "The  Friends  of  the  People" 
must  get  on  without  him. 

It  was  tragic.  It  was  a  denial  of  those  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  freedom  that  he  had  always  cham- 
pioned. But  it  was  expedient.  And,  at  last,  Robert 
Burns,  harried  all  his  life,  had  learned  the  uses  of 
expediency. 

Instead  of  going  to  Edinburgh  "the  political  blast 
that  threatened  my  welfare  is  overblown.  I  have  cor- 
responded with  Commissioner  Graham,  for  the  Board 
had  made  me  the  subject  of  their  animadversions:  and 

i  One  of  the  Supervisors-General  of  the  Excise. 
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now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  all  is 
set  to  rights  in  that  question." 

A  sigh  of  relief  and  deep  thankfulness  went  up  from 
the  four  rooms  in  the  Wee  Vennel.  By  denying  himself, 
by  denying  his  own  desire  to  assert  himself  and  to  pro- 
claim the  principles  in  which  he  did  honestly  believe, 
Robert  Burns  saved  his  family — his  wife  and  children — 
from  even  more  acute  poverty  than  that  in  which  they 
were  already.  He  had  to  do  that.  His  honor,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  husband,  demanded  it:  though  his  honor  as  a 
writer  and  preacher  told  him  he  should  stick  to  his 
revolutionary  principles.  He  did  stick  to  them.  But  he 
did  not  proclaim  them.  In  future,  as  he  had  told  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  he  would  walk  warily.  No  more  politics  for 
him.  No  more  ranting  in  the  taverns.  He  might  hate 
the  administration  of  Dundas  and  Pitt,  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dundas  and  Pitt  kept  him  alive.  He 
might  be  tempted  to  add  his  support  to  "The  Friends 
of  the  People."  But  "The  Friends  of  the  People"  could 
never  compensate  him  if  he  lost  his  living.  So,  in  that 
December,  the  revolutionary  of  Dumfries  did  not  go  to 
Edinburgh  to  spout  revolution:  and  his  absence  was 
noted  with  approval.  A  few  letters  passed  between 
Robert  and  the  Commissioners.  The  rebel  saw  the  folly 
of  his  ways.  The  guns  rotted  at  Dover.  The  English 
people  went  to  war  with  France  and  the  gauger  of 
Dumfries  went  daily  about  his  business. 


CHAPTER     XVIII 

THE   PIT 

Though  he  might  grovel  to  them  to  keep  his  job5 
Robert  was  sickened  and  disgusted.  Never  in  his  life 
before  had  he  been  forced  to  recant.  Now  he  was  only 
forced  by  prospective  lack  of  bread.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  let  them 
dismiss  him  and  thrown  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
Erskine  of  Mar  and  Nicol  and  Ainslie,  who  would  not 
have  allowed  a  revolutionary  poet  to  starve.  But  Robert 
would  never  do  that.  That  proud  spirit,  which  had  been 
his  father's,  demanded  that  while  a  man  had  strength  in 
his  body  he  should  work  if  there  was  work. 

He  had  obtained  the  Excise  post  after  great  difficulty. 
Although  in  future  he  must  be  more  circumspect,  he  still 
had  the  freedom  of  intercourse  with  his  friends,  of 
revolutionary  chatter  with  Maria,  of  the  convivial  eve- 
nings with  the  Hyslops  at  the  Globe ;  and,  more  appeal- 
ing than  these,  of.  a  new  venture  into  which  he  was 
throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  as  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  Musical  Museum. 

He  might  bitterly  write : 

"In  politics  if  thou  shouldst  mix 
And  mean  thy  fortunes  be, 
Bear  this  in  mind — be  deaf  and  blind, 
Let  great  folks  hear  and  see." 

But  he  had  other  important  matters  on  hand.  In 
September  a  Civil  Servant  of  Edinburgh,  named  George 
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Thomson,  had  written  to  him  asking  for  assistance  in  a 
collection  of  Scottish  elegies,  airs  and  words  which  a 
band  of  Edinburgh  amateurs  were  attempting  to  as- 
semble. It  was  a  project  after  Robert's  own  heart  that 
awakened  a  natural — more,  an  enthusiastic  response. 
He  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  Thomson,  who  was 
vulgar,  mean,  and  quite  unaware  of  Robert's  genius : 

"As  the  request  you  make  to  me  will  positively  add  to  my 
enjoyments  in  complying  with  it,  I  shall  enter  into  your 
undertaking  with  all  the  small  portion  of  abilities  I  have, 
strained  to  their  utmost  exertion  by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm. 
...  If  you  are  for  English  verses,  there  is,  on  my  part,  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Whether,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  ballad, 
or  the  pathos  of  the  song,  I  can  only  hope  to  please  myself 
•  in  being  allowed  at  least  a  sprinkling  of  our  native  tongue. .  .  . 

"As  to  remuneration,  you  may  think  my  songs  either  above 
or  below  price;  for  they  shall  absolutely  be  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  the  honest  enthusiasm  with  which  I  embark  in  your 
undertaking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee,  hire,  &c,  would 
be  downright  prostitution  of  soul ! .  . ." 

In  those  two  months  before  Jean  was  again  delivered 
of  a  child,  this  time  to  be  called  Elizabeth,  Anna's  child 
was  brought  from  Mossgiel  to  live  with  them.  They  had 
— with  the  arrival  of  these  two  children — outgrown  the 
rooms  in  the  Wee  Vennel.  Robert  had  found  them  a 
whole  house  at  the  top  of  Mill  Vennel  at  a  rent  of  £12  a 
year  and  various  other  increased  expenses.  But  he  re- 
fused— to  Thomson's  satisfaction — to  receive  or  to  ask 
for  or  to  expect  any  payment.  If  he  was  to  work  with 
Thomson  his  pride  demanded  that  he  should  give  his 
work.  He,  the  famed  Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet, 
must  again  make  the  great  and  generous  gesture,  though 
the  family  wanted  all  manner  of  comforts.  But  to  bar- 
ter for  his  songs  was  not  in  him.  He  was  a  poor  man. 
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He  was  rich,  however,  in  one  particular  .  .  .  richer  than 
anyone  else  in  Scotland.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  give  his 
bounty  from  the  riches  he  had :  no  one  should  deny  him 
that  pleasure. 

Thomson's  collection  was  to  be  made  on  a  bigger  scale, 
an  altogether  more  ambitious  undertaking,  than  John- 
son's. Ignaz  Pleyel,  "the  most  agreeable  composer 
living,"  was  to  assist  with  the  musical  arrangement.  Dr. 
Woolcot,  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  was  to  provide  the 
English  songs.  That  Pleyel  was  a  man  utterly  devoid 
of  scruples  and  practically  devoid  of  talent,  that  Pindar 
was  a  hopeless  versifier,  mattered  not  to  Robert.  He 
knew  nothing  about  the  work  of  either  of  them,  save 
the  shallow  flattery  he  had  heard  in  the  drawing-rooms. 
To  work  with  such  men  (who  saw  to  it  that  they  were 
well  paid)  would  be  an  honor.  "The  very  name  of  Peter 
Pindar,"  he  penned  to  Thomson,  "will  be  an  acquisition 
to  your  work." 

That  he,  Robert  Burns,  was  a  far  greater  acquisition 
never  occurred  to  him.  The  songs  he  dashed  off  were 
things  of  joy,  things  that  saved  him  from  the  ennui  and 
ghastly  boredom  that  was  ever  growing  nearer  .  .  .  until, 
in  the  end,  it  would  vanquish  him  utterly.  But  while 
Thomson  wanted  songs  and  while  he  was  able  to  write 
them,  Robert  was  saved.  Perhaps  even  his  sanity  was 
saved.  For  that  winter,  after  the  hint — it  was  no  more — 
frcm  the  Excise,  Robert  was  plunged  in  gloom.  He 
was,  he  considered,  a  man  apart.  He  was  a  man  picked 
on  by  his  enemies,  who  would  destroy  his  freedom. 
Black  clouds  gathered  round  him.  He  became  irritable 
and  rude:  so  that  even  his  friends  deserted  him.  Jean 
was  suckling  her  child.  There  was  no  Anna  at  hand. 
He  knew  of  only  two  things  that  could  help  him — drink 
and  his  songs. 


George  Thomson 
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He  had  no  interest  in  the  new  edition  of  his  poems 
that  Creech  was  bringing  out.  He  could  not  even  bring 
himself  to  correct  the  proof's.  Instead  he  sent  them  to  a 

friend  '  and,  when  the  friend  had  done  his  work,  he,  who 
had  always  guarded  his  poems  as  though  they  were  his 
children,  evinced  no  interest .  .  .  did  not  care  what  that 
friend  had  done. 

Let  them  get  on  with  it,  was  his  attitude.  He  had 
finished.  The  poems  in  that  book  were  dead — old  and 
dead — as  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  Robert  Burns 
seemed  old  and  dead.  He  lived  onlv  when  he  had  drink 
in  him  or  when,  in  an  agony  (and  nowadays  it  often 
was  an  agony)  of  composition,  he  was  writing  new  songs 
for  Thomson. 

But  he  could  not  keep  at  that  long.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  concentrate  for  many  hours.  Always  he  had 
gone  rushing  off  to  new  adventures,  to  be  in  new  com- 
pany, to  hear  new  tales.  Now  he  could  not  concentrate 
for  many  minutes  before,  haggard  and  distressed,  he 
went  over  to  the  Globe  or  some  other  tavern  and  sat  in  a 
corner,  quiet  at  first  till  the  drink  began  to  take  effect, 
and  then — suddenly  conscious  of  all  the  wrongs  that 
had  been  done  him — he  would  set  on  abusing  the  King 
and  the  Government,  Pitt  and  Dundas,  the  Church  and 
the  State. 

"May  the  last  King,"  he  cried  one  night,  "be  hanged 
in  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest.5' 

The  words  rolled  from  his  tongue.  He  meant  them. 
He  believed  them.  The  Excise  or  not,  he  was  still  for 
France  and  Fraternity  and  Liberty. 

He  was  challenged  next  day.  Some  young  officer, 
shining  in  his  uniform,  taxed  him  in  the  street.  And 
now,  where  before  Robert  would  have  joined  issue,  would 

■  Mr.  Tyler,  of  Edinburgh. 
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have  argued  and  ranted,  would  have  laughed  and  abused 
and  tied  the  young  soldier  up  in  knots,  now  he  was 
terrified.  He  had  not  meant  to  do  such  a  thing.  Had  he 
really  said  that?  He  could  not  believe  it.  Good  God, 
he  must  have  been  drunk. 

For  the  fear  that  the  Excise  Commissioners  had  their 
eyes  on  him  was  as  great  as  ever.  The  fear  that  he  would 
lose  the  only  means  he  had  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  he 
and  Jean  and  those  numerous  children  be  thrown  out  on 
the  world  with  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads. 

He  was  breaking  up.  His  spirit — except  when  he  was 
in  wine — was  almost  broken.  His  body  was  breaking. 
He  had  lived  too  fiercely.  He  had  given  of  himself  too 
recklessly.  The  fields  at  Lochlea  and  Mount  Oliphant, 
at  Mossgiel  and  Ellisland  had  each  taken  something 
from  him,  so  that  men  nudged  each  other  and  pointed 
to  him  as,  with  bowed  shoulders,  he  slunk  from  one 
tavern  to  another. 

Wine  gave  him  new  life.  And  so  did  the  songs  he  was 
writing  for  Thomson.  They,  indeed — giving  him  the 
only  opportunity  he  would  ever  have  of  making  grand 
gestures — were  his  saving  grace.  They  did  not  interest 
him  as  his  songs  had  interested  him  in  the  past.  He  was 
not  sufficiently  hot-blooded  about  them  to  force  himself 
to  enter  into  argument  with  Thomson  and  Pindar  and 
Pleyel:  but,  the  day's  work  done,  he  could  hurry  away 
to  Fraser  the  hautboy-player,  or  Clarke  the  organist 
(who  was  now  at  Drumlanrig) ,  or  the  Fiddler  Gow  and 
have  airs  played  over  to  him  and  hear  his  words  sung; 
and  alter  and  expand  and  rearrange  and  rewrite  and 
become  the  man  he  had  been  once,  long  and  long  ago, 
before  his  soul  had  been  smitten  with  fear,  when  he 
had  spoken  his  mind,  let  men  say  what  they  would. 

As  the  months  passed  it  seemed  that  that  man  had 
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returned:  for  Robert,  who  had  allowed  Thomson  and 
Pindar  to  do  what  they  liked,  suddenly  asserted  himself. 
In  April  he  wrote  to  Thomson:  "Give  me  leave  to 
criticize  your  taste  in  the  only  thing  in  which  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  reprehensible."  And  he  went  on  to  tell 
Thomson  of  a  good  many  criticisms  he  had  to  make  of 
his  work  and  that  of  Mr.  Pindar. 

Later  that  month,  almost  frenzied  by  Pleyel's  indis- 
criminate alteration  of  Scots  airs,  he  wrote  angrily: 
"Whatever  Mr.  Pleyel  does,  let  him  not  alter  one  iota 
of  the  original  Scottish  airs."  Mr.  Pleyel,  it  appeared, 
had  been  bringing  to  the  work  some  of  his  own  "agree- 
able melodies." 

In  June  he  sent  Thomson  Logan  Water.  In  July  he 
received  from  Thomson  five  pounds.  He  was  furious.  He 
wanted  the  five  pounds.  The  children  and  Jean  were 
crying  out  for  new  clothes.  But,  by  Heaven,  if  he 
wanted  money,  he  would  get  it  some  other  way  than 
from  his  songs.  Poverty  was  a  plague.  But  poverty 
should  never  take  from  him  the  only  gifts  he  had  to 
give  men.  ...  "I  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  truly 
hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parcel."  And  again  he 
would  not  accept  payment  as  "downright  sodomy  of  the 
soul."  And  again :  "No,  if  a  friend  desires  me  and  I  am 
in  the  mood  for  it,  I'll  write  a  poem,  but  I'm  damned 
if  I'll  ever  write  one  for  money." 

He  would  be  a  great  man  though  he  was  earning,  at 
the  most,  £70  a  year. 

But  he  was  happy  now.  To  give  gifts  had  always  been 
one  of  his  needs.  Tragically,  it  had  always  been  one  of 
the  things  he  could  least  do.  His  poetry  had  come  to  his 
aid.  Where  another  might  give  money,  he  would  give 
poems.  He  must  always  be  great,  always  be  lavish.  It 
was   the  wage-earning — the   fear  of  losing  a  job,   of 
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having  a  master  to  obey  and  consider — that  broke 
Robert  Burns.  Because  he  was,  essentially,  a  free  man. 
He  believed  in  Freedom,  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  live  his 
own  life. 

He  had  had  that  freedom.  Wherever  he  had  been  till 
he  came  to  Dumfries,  he  had  been  his  own  master, 
answerable  to  no  man  but  himself,  keeping  his  own 
hours,  having  his  own  opinions. 

In  Dumfries  he  lost  that  freedom  and  with  it  his  soul. 
The  honor  is  his  that  he  continued  to  work  satisfactorily. 

And  the  new  edition  from  Creech  gave  him  another 
opportunity  to  display  his  munificence.  Though  he  got 
nothing  from  Creech  but  a  few  copies,  though  Jean 
wondered  impatiently  what  was  the  use  of  being  a  pub- 
lished author  if  that  was  the  best  he  could  do,  the  copies 
— and  more  particularly  the  disposal  of  the  copies — 
gave  Robert  a  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  He  gave 
them  away  proudly  "to  great  folk  and  little  folk"  ...  to 
Ainslie  and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn;  to  Erskine  of  Mar, 
who  had  wanted  to  raise  a  subscription;  to  Clarinda, 
back  again  from  her  bullying  husband ;  to  Cunningham 
and  to  women  of  whom,  until  this  opportunity  of  being 
gracious  arose,  he  had  not  thought  for  years. 

The  black  cloud  seemed  to  have  passed.  Maria  re- 
turned from  London :  and,  although  she  was  without  her 
husband,  Robert  was  asked  to  see  her.  They  went  over 
the  songs  together.  Maria  admired  and  criticized  and 
played  her  musical  instruments  and  told  him  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  and  the  people  of  London:  of  Mr. 
Boswell,  who  had  paid  her  compliments;  of  old  Miller, 
who  had,  at  last,  come  home  to  Dalswinton ;  of  the  new 
poets  in  the  fabled  city  which  Robert  had  not  seen  and 
would  never  see.  He  had  Nicol  and  Masterton  to  see 
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him.  They  laughed  and  were  bawdy  together,  and 
Robert  wrote  verses  that  distressed  poor  Thomson.  .  .  . 
But  Jean  was  patient  with  the  three  friends.  It  was 
almost  as  though  the  evil  days  were  over.  In  November 
— though  the  child,  Elizabeth,  was  ill — Robert  was  still 
writing  cheerfully  to  Thomson,  sending  him  songs  *  and 
spending  his  evenings  with  Maria  at  her  harpsichord. 
Jean,  watching  her  sick  child,  was  only  too  happy  that 
at  last  Robert  was  again  his  old  self.  The  black  cloud  in 
which  they  had  lived  had  lifted.  Perhaps  it  was  never 
again  to  descend.  For  she  had  no  fears  of  Maria.  What- 
ever the  slanderous  might  say,  Jean  knew  that  Maria 
and  Robert  were  no  more  than  friends.  Clarinda's 
Platonic  friendship  had  been  left  for  the  lady  at 
Woodley  Park. 

But  it  was  at  Woodley  Park  that  calamity  now 
occurred.  Robert  had  been  invited  to  join  a  New  Year 
party,  for  the  Riddels  had  remained  his  firm  friends 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  might  say  about  a  revo- 
lutionary gauger  and  poet.  Maria  had,  indeed,  been 
more  friendly  than  usual  during  the  past  summer.  But, 
if  the  Riddels  were  friendly,  the  friends  of  the  Riddels 
resented  the  presence  of  the  gauger  at  the  Woodley 
Park  parties.  In  the  same  way,  Robert  resented  the 
presence  of  the  officers  who  buzzed  round  Maria:  and 
had  frequently  said  so.  Only,  whereas  Robert  stood 
alone,  the  officers  were  in  numbers.  They  had  no  reason 
to  love  Robert.  For  most  of  them  his  tongue  was  too 
sharp.  It  added  to  their  sense  of  injury  that,  as  often 
as  not,  they  did  not  understand  his  gibes.  And,  besides, 
there  was  that  familiarity  with  Maria.  They  did  not  like 
it.  They  could  not  like  it,  seeing  in  it  a  betrayal  of  their 

i  He  gave  him  the  copyright  of  sixty  in  all.  On  Burns's  death  Thom- 
son returned  them  to  Jean. 
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own  class  by  the  lady.  For  long,  some  of  them  had  waited 
an  opportunity  to  get  even  with  Robert.  The  fact  that 
one  of  them  had  already  challenged  him  to  a  duel  and 
that  Robert  had  apologized  rather  than  fight  the  duel 
showed,  to  their  minds,  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

It  should,  they  argued,  have  shown  Maria  also.  But, 
perversely,  she  had  remained  as  friendly  as  ever,  grant- 
ing the  poet  many  more  intimacies  than  she  granted  the 
gallant  gentlemen  who  wore  the  King's  uniform. 

So  they  set  on  a  plot.  If  Maria  was  so  fond  of  her 
poet,  she  should  have  him  entirely.  She  should  discover 
for  herself  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  She  should  feel 
the  embraces  of  her  poet  round  her  and,  because  many 
of  them  believed  she  had  felt  them  already,  this  time 
she  should  feel  them  when  Robert  was  in  drink.  It  was 
a  great  "rag."  It  was  the  kind  of  "rag"  that  would  ap- 
peal to  young  fools  hardly  out  of  their  schools.  At 
New  Year  at  the  party  they  all  got  horribly  drunk. 
Robert,  because  he  was  urged  on  by  Walter  Riddel  and 
the  officers  and  because  he  never  had  been  able  to  drink 
as  much  as  most  men,  was  more  drunk  than  the  rest. 
It  was  not  his  fault.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  idiotic  hos- 
pitality of  the  day  that  was  ashamed  to  send  a  man 
home  while  he  could  still  talk  and  walk.  Owing  to  his 
incapacity  to  drink  large  quantities  Robert  had,  in 
the  past,  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  table  with 
the  ladies,  to  drink  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  while  the 
men  pushed  the  bottles  round  and  round  the  table  till 
they  could  do  so  no  longer.  But  at  this  New  Year's 
party  such  discretion  availed  him  nothing.  Walter  Rid- 
del, urged  on  by  the  soldiers,  would  not  permit  him  to 
leave  them,  would  not  permit  him  even  to  sit  back  and 
talk,  leaving  his  glass  unreplenished.  The  bottles  cir- 
culated. The  room  became  dimmer  and  dimmer.  At  the 
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height  of  the  revelry  some  fool  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  men  should  sally  forth  into  the  drawing-room,  should 
each  seize  a  woman  and  should  work  his  will  on  her.  And, 
because  Mr.  Burns  was  the  only  poet,  Mr.  Burns  should 
get  to  work  on  their  hostess. 

Mr.  Burns  drunkenly  agreed.  He  liked  Maria.  He 
knew  Maria  liked  him.  He  had  often  thought — though 
quite  casually — that  their  friendship  might  be  de- 
veloped. Maybe,  Maria  had  thought  the  same  thing. 
Anyway,  it  would  all  be  good  fun.  So  they  sallied  out 
of  the  dining-room.  So  they  charged  into  the  drawing- 
room.  So  they  seized  their  ladies  and  set  to  kissing  and 
cuddling  and  the  rest  of  it ...  or  so  Robert  thought,  as 
he  held  Mrs.  Riddel  close  to  him,  kissed  her  resound- 
ingly and  did  everything  else  of  which,  in  his  drunken- 
ness, he  was  capable.  But  the  lady,  instead  of 
responding,  was  filled  with  anger  and  rushed  from  the 
room.  Robert  was  horrified.  He  could  not  quite  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Riddel  had  been  so  out- 
raged as  she  appeared.  He  could  not  believe  that.  But, 
whether  he  believed  it  or  not,  the  fact  remained  that  she 
had  left  him  alone.  She  had  returned  to  her  husband 
and  to  the  officers  who  had  not  been  so  drunk  after  all ! 

He  went  home.  He  knew  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He 
knew  that  he  must  apologize.  So  he  abased  himself.  But 
he  still  could  not  believe  that  the  lady's  fury  was  as 
great  as  it  had  seemed.  He  showed  that  in  the  letter  of 
apology  that  he  wrote  "from  the  regions  of  hell:  amid 
the  terrors  of  the  damned."  Perhaps  he  showed  it  too 
plainly ;  or  perhaps  the  lady  disapproved  of  the  plough- 
man and  gauger  blaming  her  husband  who  had  "in- 
sisted on  my  drinking  more  than  I  chose  and  who  has 
no  right  to  blame  me:  and  the  other  gentlemen  were 
partakers  of  my  guilt."  And  to  be  told  that  two  ladies 
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had  taken  his  part  against  herself  and  her  husband 
was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Riddel.  His  letter  went  unan- 
swered; and  Robert,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  Mrs. 
Riddel's  Commonplace  Book,  returned  it  to  her  as  it 
appeared  that  he  had  "forfeited  her  esteem." 

And,  with  that  catastrophe,  Robert  Burns,  the 
gauger,  lost  touch  with  Woodley  Park  and  Friar's 
Carse.  Before  he  was  admitted  again  into  the  fold  Cap- 
tain Riddel  was  dead  and  the  two  houses  had  passed 

into  other  hands. 

t 

For  Robert  Burns,  who  felt  and  knew  he  had  been 
badly  treated,  there  was  only  one  revenge:  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  on  Mr.  Auld,  that  had  stung  William 
Fisher,  under  which  Creech  had  smarted.  He  began  to 
write  verses  attacking  Maria  and  her  husband.  And  the 
verses — for  he  was  a  sick,  dying  man — were  not  good 
verses. 

His  annihilation  was  complete.  He  who  had  been  The 
Man  of  Dumfries  was  become  a  laughing-stock,  a  toper 
of  the  inns,  who  could  not  even  attack  his  former  friends 
with  gusto.  Some  of  the  verses  he  put  in  his  Common- 
place Book.  Some  of  them  he  spouted  to  what  friends  he 
had  left.  To  Clarinda,  again  in  Edinburgh,  he  sent  a 
Monody  on  a  Lady  famed  for  Her  Caprice,  which,  he 
said,  he  would  nail  to  Maria's  carriage: 

"If  you  rattle  along  like  your  mistress's  tongue, 
Your  speed  will  outrival  the  dart: 
But,  a  fly  for  your  load,  you'll  break  down  on  the  road 
If  your  stuff  be  as  rotten's  her  heart." 

They  were  cheap  and  he  was  ashamed  of  himself ;  but 
he  was  ill  with  misery  and  ill  with  rheumatism  and  beset 
his  "three  demons — Indolence,  Business  and  Ennui." 
The   winter — a    miserable    winter — passed.    But   he 
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worked.  He  worked  at  his  songs.  He  was  now  doing 
Johnson's  fifth  book  and  Thomson's  first.  He  was  only 
happy  when  doing  that :  for  now  even  the  drink  seemed 
to  have  failed  him,  merely  making  him  more  morose  and 
miserable.  Somehow  that  winter  passed.  And  in  March 
there  came  a  new  interest.  To  Dumfries  came  a  Dr.  Max- 
well, who  had  been  educated  in  France,  had  become  a 
revolutionary  and,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Guard, 
had  been  present  at  the  king's  execution.  He  and  Rob- 
ert and  John  Syme  and  a  few  others  formed  a  club  for 
the  discussion  of  political  subjects,  which  was  looked 
on  with  considerable  suspicion  and  disfavor  by  the  or- 
thodox. But,  in  Maxwell,  Robert  had  found  someone 
with  whom  he  could  really  share  his  views,  who  had  al- 
ready— though  by  a  vastly  different  path — reached  the 
same  views  as  Robert.  For  Maxwell  thought  where  Rob- 
ert felt.  His  revolutionary  ideas  had  been  reached  by 
long  and  persistent  effort.  Robert's  were  the  feelings 
of  a  man  that  come  from  the  heart . .  .  and  because  of 
that,  without  reason,  he  knows  they  are  right. 

With  Maxwell  and  Syme  he  was  happy  now.  But  with 
no  one  else.  For  no  one  else  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  His  politics  had  lost  him  many  friends.  The 
affair  with  Mrs.  Riddel  had  lost  him  more.  He,  who  had 
always  been  the  centre  of  worship  and  interest  and 
friendship,  was  now,  tragically,  brokenly  alone.  He  was 
literally  alone:  so  that  years  later  David  McCulloch  of 
Ardwell  told  Lockhart  that  "he  was  seldom  more  grieved 
than  when,  riding  into  Dumfries  one  fine  summer  eve- 
ning, to  attend  a  country  ball,  he  saw  Burns  walking 
alone  on  the  shady  side  of  the  principal  street  of  the 
town,  while  the  opposite  part  was  gay  with  successive 
groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  drawn  together  for 
the  festivities  of  the  night,  not  one  of  whom  seemed 
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willing  to  recognize  the  poet.  The  horseman  dismounted 
and  joined  Burns,  who,  on  his  proposing  to  him  to 
cross  the  street,  said,  'Nay,  nay,  my  young  friend, 
that's  all  over  now,'  and  quoted,  after  a  pause,  some 
verses  of  Lady  Grizzell  Bartle's  pathetic  ballad — 

"  'His  bonnet  stood  ance  fu'  fair  on  his  brow, 

His  auld  ane  look'd  better  than  mony  ane's  new; 
But  now  he  lets  't  wear  ony  way  it  will  hing, 
And  casts  himsell  dowie  upon  the  corn-bing. 

"  'O,  were  we  young,  as  we  ance  hae  been, 

We  suit  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green, 
And  linking  it  owre  the  lily-white  lea, — 
And  werena  my  heart  light,  I  wad  dee.'  " 

So  Robert  would  not  cross  the  street,  but  "taking  his 
young  friend  home  with  him,  he  entertained  him  very 
agreeably  until  the  hour  of  the  ball  arrived  with  a  bowl 
of  his  usual  potation,  and  Bonnie  Jean's  singing  of 
some  verses  which  he  had  recently  composed." 

He  was  happy  at  home.  He  was  happy  with  Maxwell. 
He  was  happy  with  his  poems  for  Thomson  and  John- 
son :  though  Thomson  was  often  shocked,  notably  when 
Robert  sent  him  the  lines : 

"Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  O,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ; 
O  sweetly,  weel  may  he  sleep 

That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee!" 

To  which  Thomson,  pledged  to  Peter  Pindar  and  the 
common  gentility,  wrote:  "In  the  name  of  decency,  I 
must  beg  a  new  chorus  verse  from  you.  '0  to  be  lying 
beyond  thee,  dearie,'  is,  perhaps,  a  consummation  to 
be  wished,  but  will  not  do  for  singing  in  the  company 
of  ladies." 
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But  Robert,  a  new  man  now  that  he  had  songs  to 
make,  was  not  to  be  denied.  "Conjugal  love,"  he  replied, 
"is  a  passion  I  deeply  feel,  and  highly  venerate:  but 
somehow  it  does  not  make  such  a  figure  in  poesy  as  that 
other  species  of  the  passion." 

If  not  in  poesy,  then  neither  in  life:  for  Robert  had 
met  a  new  divinity,  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  a  smug- 
gling farmer  who  had  made  a  wretched  marriage  at 
eighteen  and  had  then  come  home. 

She  was  young.  She  was  beautiful.  She  was  what 
Robert  needed:  and  what  Maria,  with  her  lack  of  pa- 
thos, her  certainty  about  herself,  had  been  unable  to 
give  him.  And  her  hair,  like  the  hair  of  so  many  of 
them,  was  golden.  She  looked  to  him  for  protection, 
which  was  what  Robert  wanted  to  give  to  all  women. 
If  he  did  not  give  her  protection,  at  any  rate,  he  gave 
her  songs. 

In  May  of  that  black  year,  Robert  Burns  received 
an  offer  from  Mr.  Perry,  the  Editor  of  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle,  of  five  guineas  a  week  as  Occasional 
Correspondent.  Peter  Miller — the  son  of  Patrick — 
whom  Robert  had  opposed  at  the  election,  had  per- 
suaded Perry  to  make  the  offer.  To  Miller  Robert  wrote, 
refusing  it.  He  gave  his  excuses.  He  was  grateful  but 
"in  my  present  situation,  I  find  I  dare  not  accept  it. 
You  well  know  my  political  sentiments;  and  were  I  an 
insular  individual,  unconnected  with  a  wife  and  family 
of  children,  with  the  most  fervid  enthusiasm  I  would 
have  volunteered  my  services. .  .  .  My  prospect  in  the 
Excise  is  something." 

He  dared  not  take  it.  That  was  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  He  dared  not  leave  the  beloved  country  for 
the  strangeness  of  London,  and  the  strangeness  of  writ- 
ing to  order.  He  dared  not  do  that,  because  he  might 
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fail.  He  might  be  throwing  up  the  Excise  which  he 
could  do,  for  something  that  earned  three  times  as  much 
which  he  could  not  do.  For  he  had  never  written  to  order. 
He  would  not  do  it  even  if  he  could  do  it.  The  poems 
he  had  written  once  for  fun  were,  it  seemed,  landing 
him  in  strange  places.  The  odes  which  had  delighted 
such  as  Richmond  and  Rankine  and  Smith  seemed  to 
be  but  the  stepping  stones  to  a  new  life  of  business  and 
worry  and  strife. 

He  was  too  old  to  go  to  London.  He  was  far  too  set 
in  his  ways.  He  had  vague  promises  of  advancement  in 
the  Excise.  It  would  be  better  to  wait  for  that.  And 
besides,  in  Dumfries,  he  had  Maxwell  and  Syme  and 
Chloris  and  a  few  other  friends  who  were  faithful  to 
him  whatever  he  did  or  was. 

He  dared  not  go  because  he  was  ill  and  near  death. 

So  he  refused,  and  Miller  was  surprised.  People  said, 
and  have  said,  Robert  was  a  fool.  But  his  heart  had  told 
him  ...  as  it  had  told  him  so  many  things.  He  would 
always  follow  his  heart. 

With  the  letter,  a  part  of  the  graciousness  of  refusal, 
he  sent  Mr.  Perry,  the  Editor,  Scots  Wha  Hae  and 
other  verses.  If  people  could  offer  Burns  gifts  he — in 
his  pride — must  offer  all  he  had.  In  his  humility,  he 
never  guessed  the  value  of  his  gift. 

It  seemed,  too,  that  he  had  been  right  to  refuse ;  for, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  one  of  his  superiors  being  ill, 
Robert  was  able  to  write  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  that  he  had 
been  appointed  to  act  as  supervisor  and  had  been  so 
busy  that,  even  had  she  been  in  Dumfries,  he  could 
hardly  have  seen  her.  "My  political  sins,"  he  adds, 
"seem  to  be  forgiven  me." 

In  November  he  had  made  a  partial  reconciliation 
with  Maria  Riddel  by  sending  the  lines,  Canst  thou 
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leave  me  thus,  my  Katy?  And  in  January  Maria  sent 
him  a  book  which,  he  said,  he  had  not  time  to  read; 
but  might  he  have  Anarcharsis9  Travels  before  she  gave 
it  to  the  Public  Library? 

She  sent  it.  The  reconciliation  was  complete.  Letters 
and  poems  passed  between  them  again.  There  was  hap- 
piness once  more. 

In  the  previous  March,  too,  Robert  had  been  in  touch 
with  people  of  fashion  once  more.  In  a  by-election  for 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  between  Heron  of 
Kerroughtree  and  a  nominee  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
Robert  had  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Whig 
(Heron's)  support.  He  had  written  ballads.  He  had 
ranted  again  in  the  taverns.  He  had  met  Heron;  and 
Heron,  through  Syme,  had  promised  to  help  him. 

Heron  won  the  election:  and  Robert,  some  of  his  old 
fire  returned  to  him,  wrote  his  request: 

"The  moment  I  am  appointed  supervisor,  in  the  common 
routine  I  may  be  nominated  on  the  Collectors'  list;  and  this 
is  always  a  business  of  purely  political  patronage.  A  collector- 
ship  varies  much,  from  better  than  <£200  a  year  to  near  .£1,000 
a  year." 

But  he  did  not  ask  for  the  best  post.  He  could  not 
have  managed  it  if  he  had  had  it.  "A  life  of  literary 
leisure,  with  a  decent  competency,  is  the  sum  of  my 
wishes." 

About  all  this  there  is  a  sadness,  a  pedestrianism  that 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  Robert  Burns.  With  some 
men  it  is  known  as  "growing  old."  With  Robert,  who 
never  grew  old,  it  was  approaching  death.  He  had  lost 
— through  bitterness  and  through  silly  persecution  and 
through  poverty  and  through  worry — much  of  the  joy 
of  life.  He  had  lost  the  courage  of  his   convictions, 
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though  he  did  not  lose  the  convictions  themselves.  He 
wrote  A  Mans  a  Man  for  a9  that:  but  he  joined  the 
Volunteers  to  fight,  if  necessary,  against  his  beloved 
France.  That  everyone  else,  John  Syme  and  Dr.  Max- 
well, joined  too  did  not  help.  They  knew  they  must 
join.  The  nation  was  arming.  The  nation  was  fearful  of 
invasion.  And,  of  course,  they  were  arming  only  for 
defence. 

So  the  poet,  whose  theme  had  been  Freedom  and  Lib- 
erty and  the  Rights  of  the  People,  donned  "white  ker- 
seymere breeches  and  waistcoat;  short  blue  coat,  faced 
with  red;  and  round  hat,  surmounted  by  a  bearskin," 
which  made  him  feel  a  fool  and  despise  himself. 

But  what  could  a  poor  gauger,  who  was  already  sus- 
pect, do  ? 

Then,  little  by  little,  Robert  felt  the  thrill  of  march- 
ing and  counter-marching,  of  being  one  of  a  body  of 
men,  of  cracking  jokes  in  taverns  with  Syme  and  Max- 
well and  other  Volunteers.  A  soldier's  life  was  not  such 
a  bad  one.  He  even  wrote  recruiting  poems. 

"The  kettle  of  the  kirk  and  state 
Perhaps  a  dent  may  fall  in't, 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 
Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't." 

It  flew  round  the  count ry.  Robert's  sedition  was  for- 
gotten. He  was  made  much  of  again.  Maria  was  pleased. 
If  he  went  on  like  this,  he  persuaded  himself,  promotion 
could  not  be  long.  All  the  waiting  and  bitterness  would 
have  been  worth  while.  For  himself,  there  would  be 
leisure :  for  Jean,  "a  decent  competency"  and  happiness 
to  rear  their  children.  Because  the  children  were  worry- 
ing him.  Like  his  father,  Robert  was  determined  that 
his  sons  should  have  the  best  education  he  could  give 
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them;  and,  to  this  end,  he  was  paying  £10  a  year  to  the 
Town  Council  of  Dumfries  for  his  eldest  son  to  attend 
the  school  kept  by  Mr.  Gray.  This  year,  however,  he  was 
harassed  for  money,  more  harassed  than  he  had  been  for 
years.  The  Volunteer's  uniform  had  cost  £7 — and  was 
not  paid  for.  He  had  been  forced  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  the  rent.  And  now  Dumfries,  that  was  raving  over 
his  recruiting  songs,  was  demanding  the  fees  for  the 
boy's  education.  He  could  not  pay  them.  Had  he  the 
money  he  would  have  paid  gladly.  As  it  was,  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  been  made  a  Freeman  of  the  town 
and  that  he  was  the  only  Freeman  who  was  paying  for 
his  children's  education. 

With  great  dignity,  he  wrote  to  the  Town  Council, 
asking  that  he  should  be  treated  as  other  Freemen.  His 
request  was  granted.  Again,  for  the  moment,  things 
seemed  brighter.  Had  he  but  known  it,  they  were 
brighter  still:  for  Graham  of  Fintry,  bethinking  him- 
self of  Robert  again,  was  doing  all  he  could  to  get  him 
transferred  to  Leith  to  an  easier  post  and  a  salary  of 
£200  a  year. 

But  Robert  did  not  know  that.  It  was  impossible  for 
Graham  to  drop  a  hint.  To  raise  hopes  only  to  dash 
them  would  be  cruelty.  So  he  kept  silent ;  and  the  poet, 
coming  into  his  house,  was  more  and  more  saddened 
because  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  weariness  and  the 
bitterness  of  it  all.  He  had  toothache.  He  had  rheuma^ 
tism  again.  He  worried  himself  ill  over  his  debts.  And 
his  temper  grew  worse  and  worse. 

But  the  summer  passed  in  a  kind  of  calm.  He  had  a 
certain  happiness.  He  had  talks  with  Maria.  He  had 
drinks  with  Maxwell  and  Syme.  He  saw  his  Chloris 
whenever  he  could.  He  had  the  endless  patience  of  Jean. 
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He  had  the  labor  that  he  loved  with  his  songs.  He  knew 
that  soon  he  must  get  promotion  and  leisure  and  the 
end  of  his  debts. 

But,  in  September,  news  came  from  Mauchline,  where 
she  had  been  taken  for  the  good  air,  that  Elizabeth,  his 
only  daughter,  was  dead.  He  was  paralyzed  with  grief. 
He  had  loved  her  so  much  ...  so  much  more  than  any  of 
his  other  children ;  and  people  when  they  passed  up  the 
Mill  Vennel  had  often  seen  him  as  he  sat  on  the  step 
outside  playing  with  her. 

He  was  stricken.  He  could  not,  owing  to  the  Excise, 
go  to  the  funeral.  For  months  he  was  so  weary  and  ill 
and  unhappy  that  he  could  hardly  write  letters.  To  do 
his  work  at  the  Excise  he  got  into  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently taking  a  pull  at  a  bottle.  And  he  did  it  as  any 
toper  might,  he  who  had  always  despised  solitary  drink- 
ing. It  was  not  drinking,  of  course.  It  was  drugging; 
drugging  against  grief  and  bitterness,  and  worry  and 
sickness  of  soul. 

He  had  pains  in  his  shoulders.  He  summoned  Max- 
well; who  told  him,  laughingly,  it  was  "flying  gout," 
the  result  of  too  heavy  potations  in  youth.  He  might, 
had  he  known  of  Robert's  youth,  have  told  him  it  was 
the  heritage  from  countless  days  over  the  plough,  from 
being  out  in  all  weathers,  from  hot  enough  or  not  suf- 
ficiently nourishing  food. 

But  he  did  not  know  that;  and  Robert  believed  his 
diagnosis  and  worked  on. 

By  November  he  could  work  no  longer.  He  was  in 
bed  with  rheumatic  fever.  He  was  near  to  death  and  he 
knew  it.  At  Christmas  he  was  still  in  bed  and  could  not 
accept  an  invitation  of  Syme's.  But,  at  Hogmanay v 
sick  and  tired  of  lying  in  bed,  he  crept  out  and  went  to 
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the  Globe  and,  for  the  last  time,  made  merry.  He  left 
late  and  alone.  It  was  snowing:  and  he  could  walk  no 
farther.  He  leaned  back  against  a  wall  to  rest,  where 
he  fell  asleep  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  very  sick  until 
a  passer-by  woke  him  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER     XIX 

THE    END   OF   THE   JOURNEY 

They  carried  him  home  and  put  him  to  bed.  From  his 
bed  he  wrote  to  Maria  at  the  end  of  January:  "The 
health  you  wished  me  in  your  morning's  card  is,  I  think, 
flown  from  me  for  ever." 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  who  had 
been  offended  by  Tarn  o9  Shunter  and  some  lines  in  The 
Twa  Dogs :  "Alas !  madam,  ill  can  I  afford,  at  this  time, 
to  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  small  remnant  of  my  pleas- 
ures.9' And  he  went  on  to  tell  her  of  the  death  of  his 
daughter  and  his  own  illness. 

In  February  he  was  forced  to  write  to  Clarke,  the 
schoolmaster,  to  whom  he  had  lent  money,  asking  for 
its  return :  but  Clarke  had  married  and  was  furnishing 
a  house.  He  sent  one  guinea.  He  might  send  more 
later  on. 

He  waited  hopefully  for  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dunlop. 
None  came.  He  could  never  understand  how  he  had 
offended  her.  He  would  never  understand  it.  She  might 
not  like  his  verses.  He  could  understand  that.  She  might 
want  him  to  alter  his  verses.  He  could  understand  that. 
But  that  she  should  be  angry  when  he  refused  to  alter 
them  for  her  ...  it  passed  his  comprehension.  And  he 
was  sorely  hurt. 

He  began  to  get  about  again.  On  February  21st  he 
dined  with  Syme  at  Rysdale.  In  March  he  saw  the 
daughter  of  Aiken  coming  up  the  street.  She  did  not 
recognize  him — seeing  only  "a  tall,  gaunt,  rather  slov-- 
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enly-looking  person  of  sickly  aspect."  But  when  he 
called  her  name,  she  knew  him  at  once  and  dragged  him 
out  to  dine.  He  went  with  her.  He  did  not  want  to  go. 
He  was  ill :  more  ill  than  Jean  or  Maxwell  knew.  But,  if 
go  he  must,  he  would  be  his  old  self.  He  chatted  and 
talked;  he  was  witty  and  alert;  he  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party.  He  went  home,  at  midnight,  broken  and 
shattered. 

April  was  cold.  May  was  a  month  of  beauty  and  sun- 
shine, though  there  was  a  "light  east  wind."  The 
weather,  thought  Maxwell,  should  do  him  good.  But  he 
got  no  better.  His  spirits  sank  day  by  day.  Jean,  who 
was  near  her  time  again,  was  unhappy  for  him. 

In  June  Maria  wrote  asking  him  to  copy  out  and  send 
her  a  love-song ;  and  to  accompany  him,  in  his  uniform, 
to  the  King's  Birthday  Assembly.  He  replied  bitterly: 

"I  am  in  miserable  health  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
showing  my  loyalty  in  any  way.  Racked  as  I  am  with  rheu- 
matisms, I  meet  every  face  with  a  greeting,  like  that  of 
Balak  to  Balaam — 'Come  curse  me  Jacob;  and  come  defy  me 
Israel!'  So  say  I — Come  curse  me  that  east  wind;  and  come 
defy  me  the  north !  Would  you  have  me  in  such  circumstances 
copy  you  out  a  love-song?'' 

He  was  alone.  Maria  could  not  come  to  see  him.  Jean, 
who  could  hardly  stagger  about  now,  got  in  a  girl, 
Jessy  Lewars,  then  aged  eighteen,  to  help  with  the 
house. 

He  was  alone.  Chloris  had  gone.  He  turned,  as  he 
always  had,  to  a  woman.  He  turned  to  Jessy.  Now,  in 
this  last  hour,  he  knew  what  Clarinda's  "Platonic"  love 
was.  But  he  knew  it  more  perfectly  than  Clarinda  had 
ever  known.  He  liked  to  have  Jessy  by  him.  He  liked 
to  say  her  name  to  himself.  She  was  young  and  strong 
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and  full  of  the  sap  of  life:  and  he  who  was  still  young 
but  was  weak  and  dying  could  watch  her,  could  touch 
her  hand,  could  smile  at  her  faintly,  could  write  for 
her  love-songs,  love-songs  such  as  he  had  written  for 
them  all,  for  Nelly,  and  Alison  and  Peggy  of  Kirkos- 
wald  and  Clarinda  and  that  dear  ghost,  Mary  Campbell, 
and  for  patient  Jean. 

He  watched  Jessy,  and  Jessy  would  sing  to  him ;  and 
presently,  in  the  stillness  of  that  house  which  was  so 
near  birth  and  death,  Jessy  sang  to  him  an  air : 

"The  robin  cam'  to  the  wren's  nest 
And  keekit  in  and  keekit  in !" 

The  words  and  the  air  fed  a  flame  in  Robert's  heart,  a 
flame  that  had  been  his  all  his  life  and  that  now  he  was 
soon  to  lose.  But  not  yet.  He  had  not  lost  it  yet.  It  had 
not  deserted  him.  He  could  still  make  his  songs.  Now, 
ne  r  death,  he  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful : 

O,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee. 
Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

"Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste 

Of  earth  and  air,  of  earth  and  air, 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there. 
Or  were  I  monarch  of  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
The  only  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen." 
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It  was  his  gift  to  Jessy,  who  was  watching  over  him. 
To  the  very  end  Robert  Burns  gave  what  he  could. 

But  he  got  no  better.  At  the  beginning  of  June,  Max- 
well, now  seriously  alarmed,  told  him  that  if  he  wished 
to  recover  he  must  leave  Dumfries  and  go,  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer,  to  the  country,  there  to  try  sea-bathing, 
horse-riding  and  drinking  port.  Robert  was  in  a  frenzy. 
How  the  devil,  he  demanded,  did  they  think  he  could  do 
that?  "What  way  in  the  name  of  thrift,"  he  further 
demanded,  "shall  I  maintain  myself,  and  keep  a  horse 
in  country  quarters,  with  a  wife  and  five  children  at 
home,  on  £35?" 

It  was  not  £35.  But  no  one  knew  it.  Maxwell  could 
not  tell  Robert,  because  he  did  not  know  it.  But  the 
Excise,  spurred  on  by  Fintry,  had  promised  to  pay  him 
practically  the  whole  of  his  salary  during  his  illness. 

But  when,  on  June  16th,  Robert  struggled  down- 
stairs on  his  way  to  Brow,  he  did  not  know  this.  Had 
he  known  it,  the  burden  he  felt  he  was  carrying  to  Brow 
would  have  been  lightened. 

He  stayed  in  an  inn.  He  read  the  Bible.  He  knew, 
infallibly — as  his  father  had  known — that  he  was  dying. 
He  was  alone,  as  he  had  never  been  alone  before :  facing 
the  grey  terrifying  sea,  wading  up  to  his  chin  in  it, 
drinking  the  port;  lying  at  night  shivering  with  cold 
and  disease  and  weariness.  The  port — the  only  part  of 
the  cure  that  seemed  to  do  him  any  good— gave  out. 
Slowly,  he  walked  to  the  next  village,  carrying  an  empty 
bottle ;  offering  his  engraved  stone  as  security,  as  he  had 
no  money. 

He  wrote  to  Clarke  begging  for  money.  He  wrote  to 
Johnson,  asking  humbly  for  a  copy  of  the  work  he  had 
practically  produced  alone. 

He  was  alone  and  penniless  and  facing  death,  as  he 
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had  sometimes  imagined  he  would  face  it  .  .  .  and  then 

ho  hail  boon  afraid,  Bui  now  he  was  not  afraid.  lie  had 

east  off  fear,  lie  had  only  fear  for  his  family,  for  his 
wife  ami  children;  for  all  those  who,  during  his  lifetime, 
he  hail  tried,  from  his  small  store  oi  money,  to  help. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  the  loneliness  was  broken. 
Maria,  who  had  been  ill,  was  now  convalescent  at  a 
neighboring  village.  She  wrote  kindly,  sending  a  car- 
riage and  asking  him  to  dine,  lie  went,  'There  was  no 
longer  any  room  for  bitterness.  Now  that  he  was  facing 
death  he  must  make  his  peace  with  all  men. 

When  he  entered  the  room  Maria  saw  at  onee  that  he 
was  dying:  and  Robert,  seeing  thai  she  knew,  asked  her: 
c<Well,  madam,  and  have  you  any  commands  for  the 
next  world?" 

And  Maria,  loving  him  as  she  hail  never  loved  him 
before,  told  him  she  still  expected  him  to  outlive  her 
and  write  her  epitaph. 

He  staved  with  her  a  long  time  and  they  talked  o( 
death.  And  Robert  Bums  talked  simply  "without  any  of 
the  ostentation  of  philosophy"  and  spoke  oi  poor  Jean 
and  oi  his  eldest  son's  brilliance;  and  of  how  he  would 
like  to  collect  all  his  stray  pieces  and  destroy  some  and 
alter  others.  And,  all  the  time,  they  spoke  at  peace, 
each  knowing  that  Robert's  time  was  now  very  short 
and  that  this  was  no  time  for  argument  or  discussion. 

He  was  driven  back  to  his  inn.  But  the  next  day  they 
had  tea  together,  and  Maria  drove  with  him  back  to 
Brow  and  saw  "that  miserable  cottage"  he  was  "in  for 
the  last  time  by  the  sea." 

He  wrote  to  Johnson,  sending  him  poems.  He  wrote  to 
Cunningham,  asking  him  to  persuade  the  Excise  to  give 
him  his  full  salary.  If  Cunningham  would  do  this  his 
next  child,  if  a  son,  should  be  called  "Alexander  Cun- 
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ningham  Burns.  My  last  was  James  Glencairn,  so  you 
can  have  no  objection  to  the  company  of  nobility." 
He  wrote  to  Gilbert,  telling  him  of  his  illness : 

"It  will  be  no  very  pleasing  news  to  you  to  be  told  that  I 
am  dangerously  ill,  and  not  likely  to  get  better.  . .  .  God  keep 
my  wife  and  children :  if  I  am  taken  from  their  head,  they  will 
be  poor  indeed.  I  have  contracted  one  or  two  serious  debts, 
partly  from  my  illness  these  many  months,  partly  from  too 
much  thought]  is  as  to  expense,   when   I   came  to  town, 

that  will  cut  in  too  much  on  the  little  I  leave  them  in  your 
hands.  Remember  me  to  my  mother/' 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Armour,  begging 
him  to  send  Mrs.  Armour  to  Jean  without  delay.  To  the 
end  he  was  thinking  of  others.  To  the  end  he  was  trying 
to  repay  Jean  for  her  patience  and  kindness  and  love. 
He  was  humiliating  himself  before  Gilbert  and  before 
Armour :  before  both  of  whom  he  had,  in  the  past,  tried 
to  appear  such  a  mighty  fellow.  But  it  was  not  for 
himself.  It  was  for  Jean,  the  woman  who  had  stood  by 
him  all  the  years,  who  had  loved  him  and  lost  him  and 
still  loved  him  and  whom  he  loved. 

Once,  years  ago,  he  had  written  her  a  poem : 

"O  wha  my  baby-clouts  will  buy? 
Wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  whare  I  lie? — 
The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't." 

But  now  the  "rantin'  dog"  would  no  longer  be  there. 
Now  Jean  would  be  by  herself,  as  she  had  been  in  the 
past.  Only,  whereas  in  the  past  he  had  only  been  in 
another  town,  with  other  women,  now  he  would  be  away 
from  her,  away  from  the  earth,  away  from  everything 
he  had  loved  and  tended  and  for  which  he  had  sun^ 
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his  songs.  He  would  be  away  from  those  who  had  loved 
him  and  those  who  had  hated  him.  He  would  be  some- 
where where  they  could  not  follow  and  he,  maybe,  could 
not  see  them. 

He  had  loved  life.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  loved  life  as 
he  had  loved  it,  and  now  life  was  being  taken  from  him 
and  he  was  losing  it,  and  it  was  no  good  complaining. 
And  as,  shivering,  he  struggled  out  into  that  grey  sea 
again,  he  knew  he  would  not  complain  for  himself  but 
only  for  those  who  were  left  behind. 

On  July  12th  he  received  a  letter  from  a  lawyer 
named  Penn,  demanding  immediate  payment  under 
threat  of  imprisonment,  of  £7  4s.0d.,  the  cost  of  his 
Volunteer's  uniform. 

He  was  terrified.  All  his  old  horror  and  fear  of  debt 
came  on  him  again,  but  multiplied  now  a  thousand  times 
because  he  was  ill  and  worried.  If  he  did  not  pay,  it 
would  be  jail.  And  to  Robert  Burns,  who  had  lived  and 
loved  in  the  open  air,  the  horrors  of  a  jail  were  un- 
imaginable. 

He  sat  down  to  write  letters.  He  was  forced  to  do 
something.  He  must  die  in  peace  and  not  in  a  jail.  He 
wrote  to  Thomson : 

"After  all  my  boasted  independence,  curst  necessity  com- 
pels me  to  implore  you  for  five  pounds.  A  cruel  wretch  of  a 
haberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  an  account,  taking  it  into  his 
head  that  I  am  dying,  has  commenced  a  process,  and  will 
infallibly  put  me  into  jail.  Do,  for  God's  sake,  send  me  that 
sum,  and  that  by  return  of  post.  Forgive  me  this  earnestness, 
but  the  horrors  of  a  jail  have  made  me  half  distracted. . .  ." 

And  in  return,  he  would,  "on  returning  health,"  give 
Thomson  five  pounds'  worth  of  poems. 

He  wrote  to  his  cousin,  James  Burness,  begging  for 
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ten  pounds  and  telling  him  that  the  more  he  thought 
of  Gilbert's  affairs,  the  more  he  felt  he  "must  cut  him 
up." 

And  he  wrote  one  final  appeal  to  Mrs.  Dunlop — not 
asking  for  money,  but  only  for  friendship  again. 

It  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  letters  written  that 
day  that  went  unanswered.  The  widow  was  still  of- 
fended. 

On  Thursday  he  wrote  to  Jean,  promising  to  be  with 
her  on  Sunday : 

"My  dearest  Love, — I  delayed  writing  until  I  could  tell  you 
what  effect  sea-bathing  was  likely  to  produce.  It  would  be 
injustice  to  deny  that  it  has  eased  my  pains,  and  I  think  has 
strengthened  me;  but  my  appetite  is  still  extremely  bad.  No 
flesh  nor  fish  can  I  swallow:  porridge  and  milk  are  the  only 
things  I  can  taste.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear,  by  Miss  Jess 
Lewars,  that  you  are  all  well.  My  very  best  and  kindest 
compliments  to  her,  and  to  all  the  children.  I  will  see  you  on 
Sunday. — Your  affectionate  husband, 

Robert  Burns." 

On  the  next  day,  feeling  stronger,  "he  drank  tea  with 
Mrs.  Craig,  widow  of  the  minister  of  Ruthwell.  His 
altered  appearance  excited  much  silent  sympathy;  and 
the  evening  being  beautiful  and  the  sun  shining  brightly 
through  the  casement,  Miss  Craig  was  afraid  the  light 
might  be  too  much  for  him  and  rose  to  let  down  the 
window-blinds.  Burns  immediately  guessed  what  she 
meant,  and  regarding  the  young  lady  with  a  look  of 
great  benignity,  said,  'Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your 
kind  attention ;  but  oh,  let  him  shine — he  will  not  shine 
long  for  me.'  " 

But  the  day  after  that,  worn  out  by  his  visit,  Robert 
was  worse.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  18th,  that  he  set  out  in  a  spring  cart  for  home.  He 
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arrived  in  Dumfries  during  the  evening :  and  those  who 
were  watching  for  him  saw  he  was  too  weak  to  stand. 
Gently  Jessy  and  others  helped  him  from  the  cart  and 
got  him  into  the  kitchen  bed  .  .  .  for  he  was  too  ill  to 
be  taken  upstairs. 

And  now  that  they  knew  he  was  back  and  that  they 
were  about  to  lose  him  "the  anxiety  of  the  people,  high 
and  low,  was  very  greate.  Wherever  two  or  three  were 
together,  their  talk  was  of  Burns,  and  of  him  alone. 
They  spoke  of  his  history,  of  his  person,  of  his  works : 
of  his  witty  sayings,  and  sarcastic  replies,  and  of  his 
too  early  fate,  with  much  enthusiasm  and  sometimes 
with  deep  feeling." 

In  the  house  he  lay  in  delirium.  And  sometimes  he 
came  out  of  the  shadows  and  called  to  Jean  to  "touch 
him  and  remind  him  when  he  was  going  wrong."  And 
he  sent  for  Mrs.  Armour  again,  telling  them  plainly 
that  he  was  dying  and  she  must  come  at  once.  But,  once 
or  twice,  there  was  a  return  of  the  old  spirit ;  and  when 
his  brother  Volunteers  came  to  bid  him  farewell,  he 
laughed  with  them,  saying  to  one :  "John,  don't  let  the 
awkward  squad  fire  over  me." 

Now  Jean  could  do  nothing  for  him,  for  she  was  come 
to  bed,  waiting  her  delivery.  But  Jessy,  still  gentle  and 
kind,  did  all  she  could,  holding  his  hand  and  singing  to 
him  softly  as  the  shadows  closed  in  on  him. 

On  Tuesday  he  got  out  of  bed  and  sat  in  a  corner 
with  the  bedclothes  round  him,  till  Jessy  and  even  Jean, 
struggling  up,  persuaded  him  to  get  back  into  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  in  delirium,  he  cried  out,  "Gilbert! 
Gilbert!"  But  Gilbert,  away  at  Mossgiel,  did  not  hear. 

That  night  he  became  unconscious,  while  the  money 
arrived  from  Cousin  James  and  from  Thomson.  Thorn- 
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son  had  sent  a  fine  letter  suggesting  a  new  subscribed 
edition ;  and  Fintry  enclosed  five  pounds. 

But  they  had  all  come  too  late  to  help  Robert.  Though 
Jessy  held  them  before  his  eyes  he  did  not  understand : 
and  his  hands  only  went  out  to  touch  her  and  feel  she 
was  near  him  so  that  he  knew  he  was  not  quite  alone. 
For  Jean  lay  in  another  room  and  Jessy  had  taken  the 
children  out  of  the  house;  and  there  were  only  Robert 
and  his  last  love  together. 

That  night  Maxwell  sat  with  him;  and  when,  in  the 
early  morning,  they  saw  that  the  end  was  at  hand, 
Jessy  ran  to  fetch  his  children  and  led  them  in ;  and  the 
four  of  them  stood  round  their  father's  bed,  waiting  for 
his  blessing. 

It  did  not  come.  For  a  long  while  Robert  gazed  at 
his  children.  And  then,  to  the  fear  of  them  all,  he  sud- 
denly raised  himself  in  the  bed  and  cursed,  by  name  and 
with  great  passion,  the  attorney  Penn. 

It  was  the  last  effort.  Exhausted,  he  sank  back  into 
unconsciousness. 

By  five  in  the  morning  Robert  Burns  was  dead. 

They  made  a  great  to-do  over  his  funeral.  All  of 
Dumfries  was  there  and  the  "awkward  squad"  fired 
three  volleys  over  his  grave:  they  played  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  and  "the  spectacle  was  in  a  high  degree 
grand  and  solemn9' ;  while  Jean,  in  the  house  in  the  Mill 
Vennel,  gave  birth  to  her  ninth  child. 

So  the  body  of  Robert  Burns,  with  all  its  folly  and 
frailty  and  brokenness,  was  buried ;  and,  as  the  news  of 
his  death  travelled  over  Scotland,  it  was  as  though  all 
men  had  lost  a  friend ;  so  that  those  who  had  never  seen 
him  had  stories  to  tell  of  him,  of  his  kindness  and  his 
rashness;  of  his  anger  and  his  honesty;  of  his  laughter 
and  his  tears.  And  the  stories  have  been  woven  by  the 
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years  into  a  legend  that  has  become  part  of  the  heritage 
of  Scotland,  along  with  the  legends  of  the  men  he  loved 
.  . .  the  Brace  and  the  Wallace  and  the  national  heroes 
with  whose  ghosts  he  had  wandered  in  Leglen  Woods. 

But  Robert  Burns,  laughing  and  loving  and  raving 
his  way  through  life,  has  left  us  a  softer,  a  sweeter  and 
a  richer  music  in  death. 

For  the  songs  that  he  made  for  the  women  he  loved 
will  never  die. 
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